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Spring Weather And Ormandy 


Come To Ann 


By HELEN MILLer CuTLER 


Ann Arbor 
NE hour before the 8:30 start- 
ing time on the evening of May 
1, not even standing room was 
available in Hill Auditorium for the 
opening concert of the 57th annual 
May J estival. Three contributing 
factors to this gathering of more 
than 5,000 were the return of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for its fif- 
teenth consecutive season, the long 
delayed coming of spring and the first 
warm cvening here, and the debut of 
Ljuba \Velitch. 

Miss Welitch quickly won the au- 
dience with her excellent voice and 
persona! charm. Here was everything 
an operatic prima donna traditionally 
should have. Eugene Ormandy and 
his forces were in fine fettle, and pro- 
vided her with excellent support in 
her powerful delivery of the final 
scene of Strauss’ Salome. After tak- 
ing eight curtain calls, “pe Welitch 
picked up the severed head and cleared 
the stage for Death and Transfigura- 
tion, which Mr. Ormandy gave an in- 
spired reading. This brought to a close 
the initial program, which had opened 
with the Couperin-Milhaud Overture 
and Allegro from La Sultane, and 
Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony. 

The concert on Friday night, May 5, 
was unusual in several ways. There 
were eight soloists, and the program 
contained no hackneyed works. Thor 


| Johnson, at one time regular choral 
) director in Ann Arbor, was guest 


conductor. He presented Bach’s Fifth 
srandenburg Concerto, for piano, 
violin, flute, and strings, with James 
Wolfe, Alexander Hilsberg, William 
Kincaid, and the string section of the 


§ Philadelphia Orchestra, reduced to 
Bhalf its usual size. Mr. Wolfe ne- 


gotiated the difficult piano part ex- 
pertly, and the performance sounded 
completely spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed, very intimate and cozy, al- 
though occasionally rough at the 
edges; but chamber music loses much 
of its charm in the vastness of Hill 
Auditorium, 


BR: AVEL’S Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée 
“gave the audience an opportunity 
to hear Mack Harrell sing with a 
lyric delicacy not usually achieved 
by most baritones. The next soloist 
on this prodigal program was William 
Primrose, who played the third per- 


| formance anywhere of Bartdk’s Viola 


Concerto, composed for Mr. Primrose 
and orchestrated from the manu- 
script by Tibor Serly. The superb 
playing and profound feeling of Mr. 
Primrose won him a triumph. 

Since the program was supposed to 
honor Bach, the incongruous inclusion 
of the final works of Ravel and 
Bart6k notwithstanding, the last half 
was devoted to the Choral Union’s 
eloquent singing of Bach’s Magnificat. 
Trained by Lester McCoy and direct- 
ed by Thor Johnson, the chorus of 
some 300 mixed voices showed fine 
balance, a good understanding of the 
work, and unusual technical precision. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra wove a 
heau'iful accompaniment, aided by 
Alice Lungershausen, harpsichordist, 
and May MeCall Stubbins, organist. 
Norma Heyde, young soprano of the 
University” of - Michigan graduate 
school, did a splendid, professional 
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job. Blanche Thebom’s opulent voice 
contributed much to the performance, 
especially in the Misericordia duet. 
Both Harold Haugh and Mack Har- 
rell delivered their music with style 
and warmth, and sang along with 
the chorus when they had no solo 
parts. 

Whether from the heat or the ex- 
citement, several of Ann Arbor’s 
large Youth Chorus of school children 
dropped like tenpins toward the end 
of their Saturday matinee program. 
Once again they made an impres- 
sive and heart-warming picture, flank- 
ing the orchestra on the mammoth 
stage, all 400 dressed in white, with 
shiny scrubbed faces and an _ inno- 
cent intensity that was a joy to watch. 

3erlioz’ theatrical and noisy Over- 
ture to Benvenuto Cellini was a happy 
choice for the children, many of 
whom were hearing a symphony or- 
chestra for the first time. In conduct- 
ing this, and, later, Schubert’s spark- 
ling Second Symphony, Alexander 
Hilsberg demonstrated that he had 
grown considerably as a conductor 
in the past year, and had developed 
more security, poise, and power. 


R. HILSBERG relinquished the 

baton to Marguerite Hood, super- 
visor of public school music in Ann 
Arbor (and new president of the 
MENC) for the children’s cantata, 
The Walrus and the Carpenter, by the 
English composer, Percy Fletcher. 
With assurance and affecting sim- 
plicity, and with never a lapse, they 
sang from memory. Their every word 
was distinguishable, their intonation 
exact, and they faced the problems of 
the harmony (mostly gymel) and oc- 
casional antiphony like seasoned sing- 
ers. Recalled many times, Miss Hood 
responded with an encore. 

If the children were impressed by 
the orchestra, they were equally im- 
pressed by Jan Peerce, who received 
an enthusiastic welcome. He began 
with two Handel arias—No, O dio, 
and Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Grove— 
and Bishop’s lilting Love Has Eyes. 
In his second group, Mr. Peerce, a 
perennial favorite in Ann Arbor, 
offered the tomb scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor and O Paradiso, from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. This brought 
down the house, and after a long and 
laudatory demonstration by the audi- 
ence, Mr. Peerce sang La donna é 
mobile, from Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

Three Russian composers were rep- 
resented in the Saturdav evening pro- 
gram on May 6, the fourth festival 
concert. With Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, refreshed after this two-day 
rest, the orchestra opened with the 
Overture to Moussorgsky’s Khovan- 
china. Of the fine artists engaged 
each May there is always one who 
steals the show. This year it was 
William Kapell, who gave Rachman- 
inoff’s Third Piano Concerto a de- 
voted and inspired performance. He 
revealed a remarkable artistic growth 
since his initial appearance here four 
years ago. At this time he had a 
virtuosity and mastery of tonal color 
unusual in one so young; this year he 
used his superb equipment for a rich 
and sincere communication, never as 
an end in itself. Mr. Kapell, Mr. Or- 
mandy, and the orchestra achieved a 
perfect rapport that left performers 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Lijuba Welitch, a soloist at the Ann Arbor Festival, with Eugene Ormendy, the 
conductor (right), and Harl McDonald, manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Miss Welitch was also heard for the first time at the Cincinnati May Festival 


Best Post-War May Festival 
Led By Busch In Cincinnati 


By Mary LeicutTon 


Cincinnati 
HE 38th biennial Cincinnati 
May Festival, with Fritz Busch 
.B. as conductor, took place in the 
city’s 72-year-old Music Hall from 
May 2 through 6. A concerted effort 
to make this year’s festival an im- 
provement over the 1948 one proved 
successful, and it was an occasion un- 
matched by any here since before the 
war. It brought more new singers 
than any festival since 1939, and it 
introduced to the city two works of 
contemporary musical importance. The 
singers were Ljuba Welitch, Eileen 
Farrell, Brian Sullivan, and George 
London. To these were added several 
who, although not new to Cincinnati, 
appeared for the first time before 
May Festival audiences— Margaret 
Harshaw, Elena Nikolaidi, Ann Ayars, 
Stella Roman, and Nicola Muscona. 
Agatha Lewis, William Hain, Dorothy 
Greenberg, Eunice Alberts, and John 
MacDonald were other soloists. 

Jenjamin Britten’s Spring Sym 
phony and  Prokofieff’s Alexander 
Nevsky were the new works. This 
year the standard works were Verdi's 
Manzoni Requiem, a Berlioz overture, 
a Mozart overture, and two excerpts 
from Strauss’ Salome. The Wagner 
excerpts, sharing the afternoon with 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, consti- 
tuted a great artistic success, with 
Miss Farrell and Mr. London as ex- 
cellent soloists. 

Attempts to reinstate the festival 
atmosphere in the large, time-worn 
Music Hall auditorium were reward- 
ing. The Federated Garden Clubs of 
Cincinnati were delegated to solve the 
visual problems, and the foyer was 
decorated with’ flags, shrubs, and 
hydrangeas on lattice- work _ back- 
grounds. More hydrangeas, yellow 
marguerites, and boxwood outlined 
the stage and boxes. A new feature 
this year was the May Bowl café, in 
the south wing, and intermissions were 
extended to 45 minutes so that the 


audience could take full advantage 
its resources 


1 HE excellent attendance on ope1 
ins ] : P : 


g¢ night was surpassed on Satur 
day, when Miss Welitch appeared 
The performance of Pierné’s The 
Children’s Crusade, on Friday, drew 
parents and children to swell the audi 
ence. The fresh voices of the young 
people in the chorus made their con 
tribution one of the high points of the 
festival. With less rehearsal time than 
the main festival chorus—whicl 
showed remarkable improvement undet 
the leadership of Wheeler Beckett 
the young people outshone the older 
group in freshness and spirit. and 
frequently in precision as well. Thi 

(Continued on page 26) 





Bing Sails for Continent; 
To Return in Three Months 


UDOLF BING, incoming gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sailed for Europe on May 
17, aboard the Queen Mary, to remain 
until late in August. While on the 
Continent he will visit Paris, Zuricl 
Milan, Florence, Rome, Vienna, 
Munich, Frankfurt, Berlin, Hamburg, 
and Cologne, and woe’ later go t 


London and Edinburg! Following 
this extensive schedule of travel, Mr 
Bing will take a brief holiday befor 


returning to take charge of prepara 
tions for the 1950-51 season. He was 
accompanied by Mrs Bing and by 
Pip, their dachshund. In a radio inter 
view before he left, he said he had 
engaged ten new singers for the Met 
ropolitan, five of them’ American. Be 
fore his departure, Mr. Bing also an 
nounced that he had engaged Garson 
Kanin, best known for his comedy 
Born Yesterday, as stage director of 
the revival of Johann Strauss’ Die 
ledermaus next season. The pre 
duction, to be sung in English, will 
be conducted by Fritz Reiner 

















Ben Greenhaus 


The table audience in Carnegie Hall takes refreshment while Enrico Leide con- 
ducts the accompaniment for Lilian Kallir in the opening Carnegie Pops concert 


Carnegie Pops Open Series 


Of Warm-Weather Programs 


( N the pleasant and balmy eve- 
DD ning of May 3, Enrico Leide 
conducted 65 members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
first of a Carnegie Pops 
concerts presented by a new non-profit 
organization, Music Sponsors Foun- 


series of 


dation, Inc., with Mr. Leide as mus- 
ical director. The programs, with 
William M. Judd as = manager 


and Arthur Judson as advisory mana- 
ger, began as a nightly series, with 
Carnegie Hall dark only on Sunday 
evenings. On May 18, however, the 
schedule was revised, and during the 
final weeks, ending on May 27, pro- 
grams were scheduled onlv on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday night. 

On opening night a sizable audience 
was in attendance, and the changes 
that had been wrought in the Carnegie 
Hall décor added an air of festivity 
to the occasion. Mr. Leide and the 
members of the orchestra were in 
summer dress, and the stage had been 
redecorated. Brilliant green theatri- 
cal banked high against the 
back wall, formed the background for 
imitation trees; and a row of out-size 
musical instruments suspended above 
the greenery added a pleasantly sur- 
realistic touch. The parquet seats had 
been removed as far back as row \B 
and this space, as well as the boxes, 
had been provided with tables, at 
which the more forehanded members 
of the audience could sit in air-cooled 
comfort during the concert while 
they were served food and drink by 
white-shirted waiters. Their com- 
panions further back in the auditorium 
were not served at their seats during 
the music, but no one hindered those 
who sought to wander from seat to 
bar and back again during the concert. 

The offerings were numerous and 
zuscellaneous, with three young artists 


grass, 


sharing solo responsibilities. The 
first third of the program was de- 
voted by Mr. Leide to orchestral 
music—Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance, two of Brahms’ Hungarian 


Dances, and two excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music. After an intermission, 
Lilian Kallir appeared as piano soloist 
it Weber's Concertstueck and Addin 
sell’s Warsaw Concerto, and in the 
final section Naomi Ornest, soprano, 
and Warren Galjour, baritone, sang 
excerpts from the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical South Pacific, after 
Mr. Leide had led the orchestra in 
the Overture to Thomas’ Mignon and 
the Minuet and Farandole from Bizet’s 





L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2 Mr. Leide 
was an efficient and jocular master of 
ceremonies for the numerous encores, 
and contributed to an informal and 
amusing musical evening. 

HE second Carnegie Pops pro- 

gram, on May 4, was a Latin- 
American affair, conducted by A\l- 
fredo Antonini. Nestor Chayres, Mex- 
ican tenor, who has sung extensively 
over the radio, was soloist in songs by 
Grever, Padilla, Lara, Bermejo, and 
Castellanos. In the final portion of 
the program the soloists were Carla 
and Fernando, Spanish dancers, with 
Gilberto Isais, pianist, assisting them. 
The concert on May 5 was devoted to 
an all-Gershwin program, led by Igor 
Buketoff, conductor of the Fort 
Wayne Symphony. There were three 
soloists. June McMechan and William 
Warfield, who made a notable Town 
Hall debut earlier in the season, were 
heard in excerpts from Porgy and 
Bess, and John Knight appeared as 
piano soloist. To Mr. Knight fell the 
honor of participating in the only de 


Carnegie Pops 
conductors — 
Enrico Leide, 


director; Franco 
Autori; and Al- 
fredo Antonini 





parture from the usual all-Gershwin 
program, when he played the Varia- 
tions on I Got Rhythm, for piano and 
orchestra. 

The first Saturday evening of the 


series was devoted to music by 
Tchaikovsky, with Mr. Leide con- 
ducting the Polonaise from Eugene 
Onegin, the Andante Cantabile, the 


third movement from the Pathétique 
Symphony, excerpts from The Nut- 
cracker, and the accompaniment to 
Samuel Sorin’s performance of the 
B flat minor Piano Concerto. 

The second week of Carnegie Pops 
concerts began on May 8 with an 
instrumental program that developed 
an unexpected soloist in the person of 
William Bell, Philharmonic-Symphony 
tuba player, who did Tubby the Tuba 
as an added number, and was so suc- 
cessful that he presented When Yuba 
Plays the Rhumba on the Tuba 
down in Cuba as an encore. Paul 
Makovsky, whose presence was ex- 
pected, was soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto; and Mr. Leide con- 
ducted orchestral pieces by Wolf- 
Ferrari, Weber, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
and Ipolitoff-Ivanoff. 


HE Tuesday evening program on 
May 9 had Mr. Antonini as con- 
ductor of a list of works by two 
American composers—Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Victor Herbert. The 
soloists were Grace Castagnetta, who 


played two movements of Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor Piano Concerto; 
and Claire Gagnier, soprano, and 


Harold Borden, tenor, who sang ex- 
cerpts from Herbert operettas. Mac- 
Dowell’s Second Indian Suite and 
Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody were among 
the less familiar works in the or- 
chestral portion of the program. 

On May 10, Franco Autori, asso- 
ciate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony made his first 
Carnegie Pops appearance leading a 
program of orchestral works by 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Bizet, 
Grainger, Johann Strauss, and Sousa. 
The soloist was Oscar Shumsky, who 
played Bruch’s G minor Violin Con- 
certo. 

Marie Powers was the heroine of 
the May 11 program, making a quick 
dash from the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre, where she is appearing in 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul, to 
appear with the orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Leide. Between her exit in 
the second act of the Menotti musical 
drama and her entrance in the third, 
Miss Powers found time to change 
costumes, get to Carnegie Hall, and 
sing the Lullaby from The Consul, 
George Cory’s The Drowned Wife, 
and Time for Love, from Flo- 
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rence Wickham’s opera  Rosaling 
After an aria from Samson et Dalil, 
offered as an encore, she dashed bag) 
to the theatre in time for her ep. 
trance cue. Enrico Leide conducted 
and the orchestral part of the lig 
included the last movement oj 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, and 
excerpts from The Barber of Sevilk 
Faust, and The Mikado. 

The soloist on May 12, when Fred. 
erick Fennell made his first appear. 
ance of the series, conducting a Vien- 
nese program, was Edna Phillips, s0. 
prano. The works presented wer 
by Johann Strauss, Schubert, J. F 
Wagner, Kreisler, Suppé, and Berio, 

the last named being somewhat 
mysteriously represented by the 
Rakoczy March. Mr. Fennell made 
his second conducting appearance on 
May 13, when, with Stan Freeman 
and Cy Walter, duo-pianists, filling 
the middle portion of the evening wit! 
Gershwin and Berlin medleys, he led 
the orchestra in works by Bagley 
Weber, Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Delius, Johann Strauss, 
and Herbert. 

The only Sunday concert o! the 
Carnegie Pops series, on May 14, 
was conducted by Mr. Leide, with 
Myra Leeds, soprano, and Frank Gul- 
lino, concertmaster of the Car iegie 
Pops Orchestra, as soloists. Miss 
Leeds sang music by Rossini, and 
Lehar, and in recognition of Mother's 
Day, Dvorak’s Songs my Mother 
Taught Me. Mr. Gullino played I alo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. Works by 
Schubert, Tchaikovsky, and Saint- 
Saéns made up the orchestral li 

James Hinton, Jr 


Barrie’s Peter Pan 
With Bernstein Songs 


J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan, in a ver 
sion embellished with interpolated 
songs and incidental music by Lcon- 


Se ae 


ard Bernstein, has become one o! the @ 


surprise Broadway successes of the 
late spring. The dream adventures 
of Peter and Wendy among the pt- 
rates and Indians would seem, at [irst 
glance, to be an insubstantial experi- 
ence for the New York audience in 
1950, used to swifter and more di- 
rect play-writing, and constitutionally 
suspicious of old-fashioned whi 1S) 
But the fresh, candid, and consistently 
conceived performance of Jean Ar- 
thur in the title role, the heavy yet 
basically humorous menace of Borts 
Karloff as Captain Hook, the head 
pirate, and the trick effects of levita 
tion with which the production is sup- 
plied have all conspired to attract ca- 
pacity audiences to the Imperial ‘The- 
atre 

The Bernstein music is the slight- 
est and least impressive feature of the 
revival. He has composed six songs 
of the most trifling merit, and has 
equipped them with texts that seldom 
sparkle and much _ too frequently 
evoke associations of second-class mu- 
sical-comedy lyrics. In the develop- 
ment of accompanimental music for 
the ensemble scenes he is much more 
successful; the rhythmic life of this 
music is helpful to the general re- 
sult, even when the actual figures are 
closer to Broadway than to early 
twentieth-century English nursery. It 
he had contented himself with this 
aspect of the task, all would have 
been well: but the songs interrupt the 
flow of action irritatingly, and change 
the focus and quality of the play 
without improving it. The settings 
by Ralph Alswang and the costumes 
by Motley are elaborate and costh 

Ceci, SMITH 

Musicians Club 
Holds Annual Meeting 

The Musicians Club of New York, 
Frank La Forge, president, held its 
annual meeting at the Beekman Tower 
Hotel on May 2, when all the officers 
and members of the board of directors 
were re-elected for the coming year. 
A dinner preceded the meeting, and a 
program by Tom Scott, folk-singer, 
and Joseph Battista, pianist, brousht 
the evening to a close. 
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Top row: Eugene Ormandy rehearsing; 
Mrs. Kapell; Thor Johnson, Bottom row: 


Ann Arbor 


(Continued from page 3) 
and listeners alike limp and exhausted 
After such a performance it might 
have been expected that Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony would seem a little 
flat. But Mr. Ormandy brought to 
it a freshness and consecration that 
lifted it entirely above the routine. 
For sheer tonal beauty and strength 
of conception, this was by far the 

best concert of the 1950 Festival. 


T HE Sunday matinee on May 7 
contained a wealth of choral 
.. Thor Johnson conducted the 
ral Union in a_ subdued and 
le performance of Brahm’s 
sic Song of Destiny. The or- 
tra provided a rich accompani- 
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AT THE ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL 


Nathan Milstein; Jan Peerce and Mrs. Peerce visit Alexander Hilsberg. Center row: William Primrose; William Kapell and 
Norma Heyde, Blanche Thebom, and Mack Harrell, soloists in Bach's Magnificat 


Marian Anderson and fans; Harold Haugh, 


ment for the singers in this, and also 
in Peter Mennin’s The Cycle, which 
followed. The Mennin work was 
sharper rhythmically, its composer 
seeming much more nervously excited 
about the destiny of man than was 
Brahms. The Mennin orchestration as 
a whole was highly arresting, with 
syncopation and the primitive 
effect of open fourths and _ fifths. 
His choral writing was more 
complex than that of Brahms, and 
the deft treatment of it in this per- 
formance was a tribute to Mr. McCoy, 
who trained the chorus, as well as Mr. 
Johnson and the Choral Union. The 
attacks and releases were crisp and 
the shading subtle. The only weak- 
ness was the enunciation of the 
chorus. 

Nathan Milstein, another Ann Arbor 


favorite, concluded the Sunday after Got the Whol 
D major 
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Metropol 


ITH its New York subscription 

season ended, the Metropolitan 

Opera Company left Grand 
Central Station at ten o’clock on the 
morning of March 27 for a week- 
long engagement in Boston, the first 
stop in its annual post-season tour, 
which this year listed fifteen cities 
in thirteen states, with a total of 51 
performances. After the completion 
of its Boston series, the company re- 
turned to New York for seven Holy 
Week performances, and then resumed 
its travels, which ended in Rochester 
on May 15, 

Two special trains carried the com- 
pany, with an over-all roster for the 
tour of 325, an estimated distance 
of 7,253 miles. In addition to the 
principals, the Metropolitan chorus of 
78, orchestra of 88, ballet of forty, 
and members of the executive, musi- 
cal, and technical staffs made up the 
touring group. Twenty baggage cars 
transported the scenery, costumes, 
properties, electrical equipment, and 
musical instruments required in the 
fifteen operas that made up the reper- 
toire for the tour. 


Baltimore, March 14-15 


BALTIMORE.—The annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
Baltimore is always a gala event. 
Coming before the beginning of the 
aster season, and before the start 
of the annual tour, the performances 
on March 14 and 15 found the Lyric 
Theatre completely sold out, with 
standees at both presentations. Not 
since before the war has there been 
here such a richly dressed and be- 
jewelled audience, with representatives 
from other cities in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and social and diplo- 
matic groups from Washington. 

The two operas were Puccini’s 
Tosca (in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the composer’s death) 
and Wagner’s Lohengrin (to mark 
the 100th anniversary of its first per- 
formance. In Tosca, Ljuba Welitch 
made her first Baltimore appearance, 
as did Paul Schoeffler, who sang his 
first Scarpia with the company, and 
the occasion was marked by a great 
deal of anticipatory interest. 

The performance was a fine one. 
Both Miss Welitch and Mr. Schoeffler 
were thoroughly in command of their 
roles, and were accustomed to acting 
in the same tradition. They never 
overplayed, but the conflict between 
them was so tellingly projected that 
the audience gave them a standing 
ovation. Jan Peerce, as Cavaradossi, 
was also at home in his part and gave 
\ creditable performance, although he 
has been in more lustrous voice. Leslie 
Chabay was an excellent Spoletta, and 
Gerhard Pechner an amusing Sacri- 
stan. The remaining members of the 
cast were Lorenzo Alvary, as Ange- 
lotti; George Cehanovsky as Sciar- 
rone; Lawrence Davidson, as_ the 
Jailer; and Thelma Altman, as _ the 
Shepherd. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted with good pace, but allowed 
the orchestra to bury the singers, 
except Miss Welitch and Mr. Schoef- 
fler, too much of the time. Since this 
happens every year, overplaying by 
the orchestra may well result from a 
failure on the part of conductors to 
realize the resonance of the acoustics 
in the Lyric Theatre. 

Lohengrin has been a local favorite 
since it was first presented here, 
in the 1870s. In this performance Helen 
Traubel sang Elsa, and Max Lorenz 
assumed the role of Tristan for the 
first time in his Metropolitan career. 
Astrid Varnay was Ortrud. Miss 
Traubel was in good voice, and in- 
vested Elsa’s music with warmth and 
simplicity, but Miss Varnay’s per- 
formance was the delight of the eve- 
ning. In opulent voice, she sang with 
terrifying dramatic intensity. Mr. Lo- 
renz’ conception of his part was emi- 
nently satisfying, but his voice sounded 


itan Visits Fifteen Cities 


tired and strained most of the time. 
Herbert Janssen was Telramund; 
Nicola Moscona, King Henry; and 
Frank Guarrera the King’s Herald. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted expertly, with 
due regard for balances between pit 
and stage. 

At the end of the second act, the 
company assembled on the — stage, 
where Frederick H. Huber, local rep- 
resentative for the Metropolitan, and 
Governor William P. Lane took part 
in the ceremonies honoring Edward 
Johnson, retiring general manager of 
the Metropolitan. Governor Lane pre- 
sented Mr. Johnson with a_ plaque 
donated, as a token of their regard, 
by opera lovers of Maryland. Mr. 
Johnson responded with a_ gracious 
toast to the future of the Metropoli- 
tan under his successor, Rudolf Bing, 


and thanks to his many Baltimore 
friends. 

GEORGE KENT BELLOWS 
Boston, 


March 27-April 2 


Boston.—That stirring and exhaust- 
ing period that is the annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, left 
one with the usual mixed impressions. 
The season at the Boston Opera 
House, began on March 27, with the 
first local performance since 1926 of 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. The great- 
est acclaim went to Richard Tucker, 
whose virile singing as Des Grieux 
was an impressive demonstration of 
first-rate vocalism. Dorothy Kirsten 
sang and acted well as the ill-fated 
heroine, and Salvatore Baccaloni was 
a good Geronte. The remainder of 
the cast included Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Thomas Hayward, Alessio de Paolis, 
and George Cehanovsky. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. 

Faust, the following evening, 
brought the first local appearance as 
Mephistopheles of the gifted, but not 
always artistically neat, Italo Tajo. 
The other principals were Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Licia Albanese, and Frank 
Guarrera. Wilfred Pelletier was the 
conductor. Jonel Perlea made his 
first Boston appearance when he con- 
ducted the March 29 matinee perform- 
ance of Rigoletto. He revealed a fine 
technique and a feeling for ensemble 
and proportion, but conducted with- 
out much fire. Leonard Warren, Jan 
Peerce, Nicola Moscona, and Martha 
Lipton were superior in their roles, 
and Nadine Conner, substituting for 
Patrice Munsel, was a_ satisfactory 
Gilda. 

Set Svanholm, Lubomir Vichegonov 
(who made his Boston debut as 
Hunding), Herbert Janssen, Rose 
Bampton, Helen Traubel, and Blanche 
Thebom were the leading members of 
the cast in the intense and poetic per- 
formance of Die Walkiire conducted 
by Fritz Stiedry that evening. The 
March 30 performance was an ex- 
citing account of Tosca, with Liuba 
Welitch in the title role and Paul 
Schoeffler, making his Boston debut, 
as Scarpia. Mr. Schoeffler proved 
to be one of the best proponents of his 
role we have seen in many years. 
Jussi Bjoerling sang his first Cava- 
radossi here, and had a success. Per- 
haps the outstanding detail of the 
evening, however, was Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli’s conducting. 

Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra was sung 
here for the first time on March 31, 
with Leonard Warren giving a superb 
vocal account of the title role; and 
Stella Roman as Maria, Richard 
Tucker as Gabriele, and Hugh 
Thompson as Paolo were more than 
satisfactory. Fritz Stiedry conducted. 
There was a rollicking performance 
of Der Rosenkavalier for the matinee 
m April Fool’s Day. Emanuel List, 
Eleanor Steber, Risé Stevens, Na- 
dine Conner, and Hugh Thompson 





with Edward Johnson, 
Blanche Thebom, and 


Astrid Varnay, 
Set Svanholm, 
Jackson Dick, president of the Atlanta 


Music Festival Association, at her 
birthday-recovery party in Atlanta 


headed the cast, but the force and 
style of the performance stemmed 
from that paragon of Strauss con- 
ductors—Fritz Reiner. 

Aida, that evening, had Stella Ro- 
man, Ramon Vinay, Nicola Moscona, 
and Francesco Valentino in leading 
roles, with Emil Cooper conducting ; 
but the visual qualities of the pro- 
duction were so shabby that it was 
difficult to concentrate on its musical 
aspects. The season ended with a fair 
performance of Lohengrin, with 
Helen Traubel, Set Svanholm, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Alexander Sved, Dez- 
so Ernster, and Frank Guarrera, who 
gave an excellent account of _the 
music of the King’s Herald. Fritz 
Stiedry conducted. 

Cyrus DurGIN 


Cleveland, April 10-15 


CLEVELAND.—The Northern Olio 
Opera Association, in co-operation 
with the city of Cleveland, sponsored 
the 25th season here by the Metropol- 
itan Opera, from April 10 through 
15. The choice of operas was popular 
with the public, and the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium was sold out, or 
nearly so, throughout the week. 

Edward Johnson, smiling, happy 
and proud, was a familiar figure at all 
performances, and was the recipient 
of gifts and words of appreciation 
as well as of expressions of regret 
that this would be his last season with 
the company. Earle R. Lewis and 
Frank St. Leger were also feted in 
recognition of their long service. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president of the 
North Ohio Opera Association, and 
Harold J. Miskell, manager of the 
Cleveland season, were also much in 
evidence. 

Opening night brought Samson et 
Dalila, with Risé Stevens, Ramon 
Vinay, Robert Merrill, Osie Haw- 
kins, and Jerome Hines. Paul Franke, 
substituting for Leslie Chabay, whose 
leg had been broken in an automobile 
accident, was the Philistine Messenger. 
Kurt Adler, chorus master of the com- 
pany, was injured in the same acci- 
dent, but not so seriously, and was 
able to resume his duties a day later. 
Clifford Harvuot completed — the 
cast of what was designated the 
“Cleveland Opera,” in recognition of 
Cleveland contributions toward its 
revival. Emil Cooper was the conduc- 
tor. 

On April 11, La Bohéme drew a 
capacity house, with Bidu Sayao, Jan 
Peerce, Frances Greer, John Brown- 


lee, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Peg}, 
ner, Paul Franke, and Lawrence D,y. 
idson. The conductor was Piet 
Cimara. Faust, a perennial favor) 
here, was the bill on April 12, wi 
Wilfred Pelletier conducting a mog 
successful performance. Licia 4 
banese, Anne Bollinger, Claramy 

Turner, Giuseppe di Stefano, Leona; 

Warren, Italo Tajo, and John Bake 

made up the cast. 

The performance of Lohengrin, 
April 13, was an excellent one, wi 
Helen Traubel and Set Svanholm ; 
the leading roles. Particularly oy 
standing was the magnificent Ortry 
of Margaret Harshaw, who subs 
tuted for Astrid Varnay, in the hos 
pital recovering from an = appende 
tomy. Herbert Janssen, Dezso En. 
ster, and Hugh Thompson complete 
the cast. Fritz Stiedry conducied, 

Max Rudolf was the conductor fg 
the matinee performance of Aida 
April 14. A large audience of studen 
heard Stella Roman, Blanche Th 
bom, Kurt Baum, Robert Merrill, anf 
Nicola Moscona in the leading role 

Tosca had a particular appe:l tl 
year because of the appearaiice , 
Ljuba Welitch, who lived up to he 
reputation with one of the most e 
citing Toscas on record here. Fe 
ruccio Tagliavini and Alexander Sve 
took the other principal role-, ar 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted Car. 


m 





men, which was given a matin per 
formance on the final Saturda., ha‘| 
been sold out within 24 hours afte§ 
the schedule was made public. Th 
presence of Risé Stevens, Nadin§ 
Conner, Charles Kullman, and l*rank\F 
Guarrera in the cast assure tl 
opera of a brilliant realization wit] 
Jonel Perlea conducting. 
~ The final performance in Clevelat 
the first performance here of Pu 
cini’s Manon 
other capacity house. The splendi 
performance, with Dorothy Kirste 
Jussi Bjoerling, Giuseppe Valdeng 
and Salvatore Baccaloni, was cot 
ducted by Giuseppe Antonicelli, tl! 
only conductor to assume two per 
formances in this busy week of eigl 
operas in six days. at 
ELEANOR WINGATE Tol 


Bloomington, 
April 17-18 


BLoomiIncTon, Inp.—After a_ one 
day lapse following the full schedul 
in Cleveland, the Metropolitan Oper 
Company gave two performances 1 
the Indiana University Auditoriun 
On April 17, Rose Bampton appear 
as Elsa in Lohengrin, replacing As 
trid Varnay. The others in the cas 
were Set Svanholm, Herbert Jansser 
Dezso Ernster, Margaret Harshaw 
and Hugh Thompson. Fritz Steidr 
conducted. In the performance 0! 
April 18, Ramon Vinay and Rise 
Stevens appeared in the title roles 0! 
Samson et Dalila, with Robert Mer- 
rill and Nicola Moscona as the other 
principals. Emil Cooper conducted. 


St. Louis, April 20-22 


Sr. Louts.—The first performance 
in St. Louis this year by the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company was th 
first touring performance of Wag 
ner’s Die Meistersinger. Polyna 
Stoska was the Eva, Set Svanholm thi 





Walther, and Paul _Schoeffler the 
Hans Sachs. Dezso Ernster was thi 
Pogner, and Gerhard Pechner the 


Beckmesser. Kenneth Schon sang his 
first Kothner of the season, Sine 
Leslie Chabay was out of the tour 
ing casts with the broken leg he ha¢ 
suffered in an automobile accident of 
the way to Cleveland, Karl Laut 
koetter, whose David was long a [a 
miliar feature of Metropolitan per 
formances of Die Meistersinger, re 
sponded to a rush call for his services 
(Continued on page 27) 
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4 Katherine Dunham 
as the heroine 
in her L'Ag'Ya 


inham Dance Group Returns 


A'ter Two Years In Europe 


TER two years in’ Europe, 
vatherine Dunham = and __ her 
mmpany returned to New York 
int) captivating programs that drew 
larg: audiences nightly to the Broad- 
way |heatre. The revue was a com 
binaion of dance, glittering 
costt.nes, and appallingly bad music, 
ever) where pervaded by Miss Dun 


song, 


hat presence. Opening on April 19, 
it extended two weeks past its orig 
inal -losing date, with a change of 
program on May 8&8. Although there 


were but few reservations to make 
with regard to the first list, the sec- 
ond iar surpassed it, for the weaker 
numbers were dropped and_ strong 
ones substituted. Thus one did not 
miss the earlier Afrique (which had 
its compelling moments, however, and 
served to introduce Miss Dunham on 
a large platter carried by slaves) ; the 
nostalgic songs by Rosalie King and 
the Sans Souci Singers; and_ the 
Brazilian Suite, which were omitted 
in favor of three more primitive 
pieces. The most charming part of the 
Brazilian Suite was retained in any 
case-—the famous Batacuda, in which 
Miss Dunham, with lazy and insinu- 
ating grace, dances at the end of a 
rope on which she is played in like a 
tantalized and tantalizing fish by one 
of a group of lounging men. To the 
accompaniment of an equallv lazv and 
delicious tune by Don Alfonso, this 
dance is one of Miss Dunham's trade- 
marks. 

Miss Dunham is not only a dancer 
and choreographer of distinction, she 
is a suave show woman. When she is 
not on the stage one waits for her, and 
this is said in no disparagement of her 
truly fine company. More zestful 
daicing could hardly be desired than 
tl of the accomplished Vanoye 
ens, Lucille Ellis, Lenwood Mor- 
ris, and Wilbert Bradley, to mention 
several principals. But Miss Dunham, 
th the flick of a finger, the roll of a 
teasing eye—or of a provocative hip 
holds the audience’s attention and 
imands its delight. All may not 
ee that the program is unalloyed 
oyment, because the element of sex 
never avoided when it seems called 
in a dance; and, since most of the 
d.nces deal with primitive emotion, it 
1. often called for. But always it is 
(-ven in the Barrelhouse Shimmy, 
\V hich Miss Dunham does to perfec- 

n in a tight blue satin dress up to 


> 


= 
= 


Aay, 1950 


her knees) the simulation of vulgarity 
that is there, never the real article. 


TITH a chic and polish enhanced 
by their stay in Europe, and a 
vusto all their own, the dancers made 
the somewhat long evening pass 
quickly. Miss Dunham _ restored 
Tropics as her opening work on the 
second bill—a familiar piece in which 
she dances the Woman with the Cigar, 
a Chicago baggage with Cuban over 
tones. Separated by the Batacuda, two 
primitive dances were also new to the 
program, although familiar to Miss 
Dunham’s admirers. The Rites de 
Passage, in which a boy goes through 
his initiation into manhood, is a 
stunning piece, danced with com 
pressed savagery by Mr. Aikens as 
the Warrior; Mr. Morris as the Boy 
truly breathtaking in _ controlled 
movement that seemed physically im- 
possible; Miss Ellis as the Woman; 
Eddy Clay as the Man; and Miriam 
Burton as the Matriarch. Miss Ellis, 
a wonderfully lanky dancer with a 
vreat, white-toothed grin, here had a 
ritual dance that might have been 
embarrassing, but was intense, almost 
stately. 

Shango, the other ritual work, was 
even more impressive in its wild re 
ligious emotion. Depicting the sac- 
rifice of a white cock to the God 
Yoruba, and the possession by a 
snake of a boy’s soul, it had a mount- 
ing terror and frenzy that never let 
up for an instant until the climax, with 
white-clad brown bodies swirling and 
leaping. La Rosa Estrada, who, with 
Julio Mendez acted as drummer in 
other works, was the Chango Priest, 
and Jon Lei was the possessed boy, 
who simulated the crawl of a snake 

L’Ag’Ya, the three-part work that 
shows the most adept choreography 
of any, held up well on repetition. It 
is the story of the Martinique girl who 
is loved by two men. She loves Alcide 
(Mr. Aikens) in return, but his 
rival, Julot (Mr. Bradley), visits the 
kingdom of the zombies, steals the 
love charm belonging to the king, 
and with it hypnotizes the girl into 
surrender. She disrobes before him 
and dances, unwillingly, but com- 
pelled by the charm, until Alcide 
wakes from the spell and the two men 
engage in fierce and mortal combat 
This is a powerful work, as well as an 
entertaining one, in its contrast be 

(Continued on page 41) 


Staging Of New Works Marks 


Ballet Theatre Anniversary 


OR its tenth anniversary spring 
beginning on April 23, 

dailct Theatze moved to a capa- 
cious locale—the Center Theatre at 
Rockefeller Center, which became 
available when the management de- 
cided to abandon the ice shows that 
have pre-empted its stage for several 
vears past. With Dwight Deere 
Wiman newly associated with Oliver 
Smith and Lucia Chase in the manage- 
ment of the company, Ballet Theatre 
appears to have overcome the financial 
obstacles that threatened its contin- 
uing existence last year. Some time 
after the close of the three-week 
season at the Center Theatre, the 
troupe will embark for Europe, where 
a six-month tour will occupy it until 
late fall. 

The opening bill, on April 23 dis 
played the polished form of the com 
pany. It was, however, an unexcit 
ing occasion, for the four ballets in 
the list failed to add up into a sig 
nificant evening. The time-honored 
Les Sylphides led off, with Nana 
Gollner and John Kriza both exact 
and poetic in fulfilling the romantic 
requirements of the ballet, and Diana 
Adams and Norma Vance bright 
and attractive in their scarcely less 
taxing assignments in the mazurka 
and the prelude. But Mr. Goberman, 
who may have been rattled—as_ the 
audience certainly was—by the blaring 
and distorted sounds that came out of 
an amplification system, raced the 
music through as if it were the a 
companiment to a horse-race in an old 
fashioned silent movie. Under the cit 


seacon 


cumstances, everyone looked as 
though the camera had been speeded 
up, and the values of a_ basically 
sound — performance wert partly 


obliterated 

Mr. Goberman was more in posses 
sion of the appropriate tempos in Fall 
River Legend, the Agnes de Mille 
Morton Gould ballet which followed 
But the prece itself, dealing with 
Lizzie Borden's alleged murder of 
her father and stepmother, is long 
and empty, packed with clichés and 
movements that look trenchant but 
really have little meaning. Nora Kaye 
danced expressively as the Accused, 
and the others in the cast of the sen- 
tentious piece were Diana Adams, 
Lucia Chase, Ruth Ann Koesun, Hugh 
Laing, Peter Gladke, and Jack Beaber 

Jeux, which received its premiere, 


Nora Kaye as 
Giselle, with 
Ballet Theatre 


is a friendly little ballet for three 
performers, detailing the way in which 
a tennis game develops into a three- 
way erotic arrangement David 
Ffolkes’ scenery and costumes, De- 
bussy’s music, and the general spirit 
of Mr. Dollar’s choreography are all 
suffused with charm and warmth, but 
the actual steps and figures are not 
resourceful or varied enough to sus- 
tain the interest to the end. Miss 
Kaye, Norma Vance, and Igor Yous- 
kevitch all danced delightfully, 
although complaints were heard to the 
effect that this ballet alone did not 
provide Mr. Youskevitch with much 
of an opportunity to display his full 

gifts on opening night 
None of the original ballerinas— 
Russian, Italian, and French—remain- 
ed in the cast of Mr. Tudor’s satiric 
Gala Performance, but the ballet was 
given a diverting representation by 
Mary Burr, Diana Adams, and 
Shellie Farrell, with the support of 
Eric Braun and Mr. Tudor himself 
Ceci. SMITH 


Hugh Ross’ Caprichos 


A work of great imaginative power 
was introduced into the Ballet Theatre 


repertoire on April 26 when Herbert 
Ross’ Caprichos, a ballet WW tour 
episodes based on Goya's commentat 
ies to his Caprichos etchings, had it 
premiere Ross originally cre 
‘aprichos ior the Chorec graphers 
Workshop. Oliver Smith, one of the 
directors of Ballet Pheatre SaW it 
at a performance last Janua ur 
immediately obtained 11 1 
pan It was a wise move 
exciting, experimental piece ex tl 
the sf rt ol dance t] il Ballet | itre 
supreme! well equipype 1 pre 
duce, and it deserves a pl the 
repertoire ot a majo! proi onal 
compan) Although it the chore 
ographer’s first work, it revea 
notable talent for theatre, considerable 
choreographic skill, and a nce ul 
boldness of style. Passage n the 
work border on listeria et the 
thread of development is never broker 
Like Antony Tudor, Ross is primarily 
interested in ballet as an expressive 
medium for human emotion. He ha 
expanded the traditional vocabulary 


without destroying it 
Ross has used not 
(Continued on page 40) 
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By ApoLtpHE ADAM 


Translated by Radiana Pazmor 


HERE is no class of people 
less understood in all its sub- 
divisions than that of mu- 
sicians. When a writer of light 
comedy or of novels wishes to 
present an interesting young man 
who owes his fortune to nobody 
but himself, and who, at the end 
of the work becomes the husband 


of the heroine, the character is 
certain to be an artist. Though 
nothing more be said, from the 
word “artist” you will guess at 


once that he is a painter. One 
would think that only painters, de- 
signers, sculptors, architects, and 
people connected with the graphic 
arts are artists, and that musicians 
are not artists. There is an artist’s 
journal, edited by painters and for 
painters, and dealing with little 
than matters connected with 
painting. If it is said, “The gov- 
ernment encourages the arts,” this 
means that the government orders 
statues and pictures, and has mon- 
uments constructed. If there is an 
item in the budget at the ministry, 
reading “Encouragement of the 


else 


arts,’ it will apply to painters, 
architects, and engravers. There 
will be no thought of the poor 


musicians. 
How many painters are there in 


Paris? I could not find time to 
count them. How many compos- 
ers? I think four or five. What 


is the cause of this? Are we really 
an anti-musical people, as people 
have tried to persuade us for so 
long? No, do not believe it. Ask 
Germany—the land of music, as 
Italy is the land of singers—ask 
her what she thinks of our com- 
posers. She will acknowledge her- 
self to be our inferior; she will 
tell you that a new opera is an 
event for her, and that a success 
is still more rare; that, if theatres 
exist in Germany, it is thanks to 
our composers. She will name you 
all of Méhul’s operas, which she 
appreciated before we did, the 
scores of which, not always un- 
derstood by us, excited enthusiasm 
in her; she will cite all the re- 
pertoire of Boieldieu, of Auber, 
or Hérold, whose works, trans- 


This is a chapter from Adam's memoirs, 


which have been translated by Miss Paz- 
mor, of Converse College, in Spartanburg, 
Ss. C. 
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lated and not imitated, as is done 
so clumsily in England, are pei- 
formed in all the theatres, and 
always produce the greatest im- 
pression. 


OW does it happen, then, that 

with such success abroad, we 
have so few composers at home? 
It is because outlets are lacking. 
A young man, tired of knocking 
for years at the door of our one 
lyric theatre (the Opéra is re- 
served, and should be reserved, for 
the great), decides that it is use- 
less to continue to die of hunger 
any longer, and turns to giving 
lessons for the sake of the fees— - 
a modest, laborious existence that 
seldom leads to a large fortune, 
only to comfort. He may be an 
artist, perhaps even a genius; but 
he will not be merely a musician, 
He will bury himself in an orches- 
tra; he will aid in the performance 
of other men’s masterpieces. For 
a year or two, he will complain at 
not having been able to arrive; 
then, little by little, he will make 
a new life for himself. He will 
marry and have children; and in 
the end he will be an excellent 
citizen, paying his rent and _ his 
taxes as promptly as he can—a 
good father, a good husband, do- 
ing his guard duty regularly, or 
blowing a clarinet or a bassoon 
every twelve days for the defense 
of his country. 

What a difference there is be- 
tween this picture and that of an 
orchestra player of the last cen- 
tury. Look at the musicians of the 
Opéra, trembling at the fateful 
possibility of a shift in position, 
enjoying their privilege of playing 
with gloves on during the winter. 
They left the theatre only to go 
to the tavern, for at that time mu- 
sicians got drunk with the ap- 
proval of the state, and perhaps 
were musicians only by that favor. 
A musician who did not drink was 
held in worse regard by his con- 
fréres than one who played out of 
tune or out of time. But customs 
are greatly changed. Our orches- 
tras are now composed of distin- 
guished artists, often well-bred 
men, who do not seem out of place 
in the drawing-rooms to which 
they will be called to make music. 


ITH our neighbors across the 
English Channel, matters are 
not quite the same. One Thurs- 


The Musicians Of Paris: 


thoughts on their place in life 


by the composer of Giselle 


day, I heard an opera excellently 
played, especially by the orchestra, 
at Covent Garden, in London. I 
went backstage to compliment the 
composer who had conducted, and 
told him I would like to hear the 
work again, since the performance 
had pleased me so well. “If you 
come back,” he said, “do not come 
the day after tomorrow, because 
then it will go badly.” When I 
expressed astonishment at his pre- 
diction, he replied, smiling, “You 
haven’t noticed that it will be Sat- 
urday.” In foreign countries, one 
does not always dare to seem ig- 


norant, so I cried, “Ah! that’s 
right! I had forgotten!” Of 
course, I had no idea what cir- 


cumstance could have such a pow- 
erful effect on the performance. 
Kor two days I racked my vrain 
trying to find the explanation, but 
my imagination failed me. On Sat- 
urday, | did not miss the perform- 
ance, but installed myself in the 
private box in which I had ob- 
tained a seat. An English family 
occupied the front seats. In the 
back of the box, I set out to listen 
with all my ears. The first few 
measures of the overture did not 
go too badly, but along came an 
oboe solo, which began with a 
magnificent quack. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “that’s 
an accident that could happen to 
anyone.” The clarinet, which re 
peated the same phrase, apparently 
thought that he had to reproduce 
exactly what the oboe had played, 
and did not fail to make the same 
quack, but prodigiously embel- 
lished, and of a really dispropor 
tionate size; then the bassoon, 
which came in next, let loose some 
frightful snorts, while the flute 
cooed endless noodlings. 

The brass instruments wanted to 
get in on the party. The horns 
began to blow; the trumpets began 
to trumpet; the trombones began 
to blare; the kettledrum began to 
roll; the triangle began to tinkle; 
the cymbals began to clash—all in 
such a desperate manner that the 
bass drum, jealous of its rights, 
and refusing to be outstripped in 
the fearful racket, deafened us 
with its repeated bangs — all 
against the rhythm, and diabolical 
in their ardor. The violins did 
not waste time, either. Some made 
their FE strings squeak on the high- 
est notes, others scraped their A 
strings with rage; some of the 
violas played pizzicato, others with 
the backs of their bows; the cellos 
played frightful tremolos, and the 
basses made their strings bellow. 
The fearful din made me rise up 
in my seat. I cast a glance at the 
orchestra, over my _ neighbors’ 
heads, expecting to see the con- 
ductor in despair, trying to bring 
some harmony among his disson- 


ant subordinates. Not at all; he 
was calmly beating time, as if 
everything were going as well as 
possible. 


NOTICED that although he 

players’ expressions were wry 
animated and that they kept their 
noses right in the music, they «id 
not sit in the usual arrangemen — 
a circumstance that made me vet 
out my opera glasses. Then I s iw 
the strangest sight imaginable. A 
musician had stuck the bell of iis 
trumpet into the pocket of the min 
who sat in front of him, and « id 
not seem in the least astonis! ed 
at the odd and_ unaccuston ed 
sound of his instrument. Me: n- 
while, his colleague was looki ig 
about with an air of surprise, t’ y- 
ing to see where the air that was 
blowing between the tails of ‘iis 
frock coat was coming from. A 
bass player, holding his instrumc nt 
with one hand, was soberly dra.w- 
ing his bow across the stool placed 
between his legs. A thousand sinu- 
lar insanities could be seen in 
every part of the orchestra, and 
not a single spectator seemed to 
pay any attention to it. 

When the overture was over, 
there was much applause, and my 
neighbor said several times, “Very 
good band, very good band.” The 
entire first act was executed in 
the same manner, by the orchestra 
at least, still to the great satisfac- 


tion of the public. During the 
intermission, I entered into con- 
versation with my neighbor who 
found the orchestra so good. | 


pretended to share his admiration, 
but [ told him that it seemed to 
me that the first performance had 
been better played. 

“Oh, that’s not surprising,” 
replied; “today is Saturday.” 

Still I did not dare confess my 
ignorance. 1 went backstage, 
thinking that I should find the 
singers furious over having been 
so barbarously accompanied. Not 
one seemed to give it a thought 
Finally I took my courage in both 
hands, and approaching the stage 
manager said to him, “Sir, I know 
very well this is Saturday; but 
tell me, I beg of you, by virtue of 
what law are the musicians obliged 
to play so badly on that day?” 

“Sir, it is because in our thea- 
tres Saturday is pay-day, and the 
musicians invariably go direct 
from the pay-office to the public 
house.” 

[ thanked the stage director 
heartily for his explanation, and 
left him greatly enlightened about 
the temperance of French mi 
sicians, having informed him that 
in Paris an opera was performe: 
as well on pay-days as on the days 
when the pay-office was close: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Correction in Two Colors 


\- asked for facts, and we got 


ther Not exactly as we might 
have wished, however, because 
they make us out mistaken. In 


Mar:-h, we 
abot the 


printed a comment 
Curtis String Quartet’s 


long vity without change of per 
sont) |— 23 years, we said, with 
out « single change. We challenged 
com; arison, and asked for facts. 


A letter has just arrived from 
Charles Jaffe, a violinist in the 
NBC Symphony, currently on tour. 
He quotes us, then remarks: “Just 
for the record, | was a member 
of the Curtis String Quartet from 
1935 to 1944, a slight period of 
nine years.” 

To right a wrong, wi 
up with Max Aronoff, the 


of ti 


checked 
violinist 
ensemble, and learned that 
not only did Mr. Jaffe precede 
Louis Berman, the present second 
violinist, but that he in turn was 
preceded by Benjamin Sharlip, 
who was the first occupant of this 
position when the quartet became 
protessional about 23 years ago, 
and who resigned in 1935. In ad 
dition, there was a short period 
in 1944, when, Mr. Jaffe having 
departed, the second violinist was 
a woman, Marguerite Kuehne. She 
resigned after a few months to 
marry Mark Fischer, a horn play 
er in the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, and Mr. Berman took 
over. Just the same, the other 
three members — Mr. Aronoff, 
Jascha Brodsky, and Orlando Cole 
—have remained constant for al- 
most a quarter of a century. And 
they work together amicably in 
another way—teaching in the New 
School of Music, as you may read 
on another page in this issue. 
Mr. Jaffe’s letter is worthy of 
comment on another count—it is 
written on the swankest letter pa- 
per seen here for a long time. The 


letterhead reads: “On Tour with 
Maestro Arturo Toscanini and 
NBC Symphony Orchestra” in 


bold black capital letters, with a 
Picture of a streamlined train 
above, and, over all this, a draw- 
iny in red of the maestro’s head, 
surrounded by lines that look as 
if they are intended to represent 
clouds. A line of red type under 
al! this says “from the Toscanini 
Special.” Not only was Mr. Jaffe 
rivileged to use this extra-special 
itionery —as all others on the 
cial train presumably are — but 
h~ dictated his letter, presumably 
t) a special stenographer taken 


n 


n 


May, 1950 


along for the purpose. Her (or 
his) initials are AC. The envelope, 
retaining all the dressy décor of 
the paper, was postmarked St. 
Louis. They will all be home soon 
— no more special letterheads; 
just plain old paper in plain old 
envelopes, postmarked New York. 


Impresario in Print 


[It is no unusual thing for F. C. 
Schang, of the Coppicus and 
Schang division of Columbia Art- 
ists Management, to find his name 
mentioned in a book. As long ago 
as the publication of Grace Moore’s 
You're Only Human Once, the 
manager has come in for this sort 
of attention. Whenever one of his 
artists writes a book, he’s sure to 
have some place in it. The most 
recent example was The Story of 
the Trapp Family Singers, in 
which the Baroness Trapp tells at 
some length the story of the fam- 
ily’s first engagement by Mr. 
Schang’s management bureau. 

But to be mentioned by name 11 
a novel is another matter. Any- 
one in the music world who has 
read Henry Morton Robinson's 
best-seller, The Cardinal, prob 
ably experienced the same little 
shock that Mr. Schang did when 
he reached page 569. The author 
is describing a west-bound Atlan 
tic crossing on a large liner, and 
while the subject matter is_ pri- 
marily the hero’s desire for a true 
brotherhood of man, music enters 
with the mention of the ship’s con 
cert. A young Polish - American 
violinist 1s scheduled to play on 
the instrument given him by his 
patron, Cardinal Fermoyle. Mr. 
Robinson writes: 

“Ordinarily, the program offered 
at a shipboard concert is of the 
musical-meringue variety. This 
evening, however, the fare would 
be somewhat more substantial 
for two reasons. First, Cardinal 
Fermoyle must be given audible 
proof that his support and encour- 
agement had not been bestowed 
unworthily. Second, the American 
concert manager, Frederick C. 
Schang, would be in the audience, 
checking personally on reports of 
Conrad’s worthiness that had 
reached him from Paris and Lon 
don. If ‘Schangoni,’ as many of 
his artists endearingly called him, 
were sufficiently impressed, a con 


cert contract would be forth 
coming.” 
Schangoni, incidentally, was a 


nickname coined by Lily Pons in 
an Italianate moment. Mr. Robin- 


son goes on to describe the con 
cert at some length and in high 
colors. 


“Elegant legato tones resolved 
suddenly into a burst of droplets 
shaken from Conrad’s bow as he 
broke the harmonic spectrum into 
scintillating fragments. The plain- 
tive air returned, and was again 
put to flight by a miniature ex 
plosion of spiccato notes in the 
lowest register of the violin. 

Into a circle of clapping hands, 


the violinist entered, capering 
gaily on the gleaming FE. string.” 
According to the story, Mr. 


Schang waited for the next sec- 
tion of this work — Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capric 
cioso, by the way, and was then 
seen to “make an_ involuntary 
clutch at his fountain pen.” 
Whether he ever actually signed 
Conrad on the dotted line the 
reader is not told. Perhaps Mr. 





observed 
“plummeted 


after 

violinist 
downward in a shower of sparks,” 
was not too happy with his choice 
a medley from H.M.S. 


Schang, having 


how the 


of encores 
Pinafore. At any rate, it is no 
use searching the list of Coppicus 
and Schang artists for a violinist 
who might be hiding under the 
pseudonym of Conrad Szalay. 


Timpani on Wax 


For the first time, phonograph 
records devoted exclusively to the 
kettledrums were made when A\I- 
fred Friese, timpanist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety for seventeen years, made an 
album of three double-faced discs. 
With Philip James, head of the 
New York University music de- 
partment, as narrator, and Edwin 
McArthur as accompanist, Mr. 
lriese demonstrates well-known 
kettledrum excerpts from the 
standard orchestral repertoire. He 
also provides a variety of tuning 
i exact and swift tuning 
being the first requisite of a suc- 
cessful timpanist. 


exercises, 


Evil Days in Vienna 


News comes from CARE of the 
25-year-old Franz Schubert, nam 
sake and great - grandnephew of 
the composer, who has just been 
released from the Kaiser Franz 
Joseph State Hospital, in Vienna. 
The thin, white-faced youth, who 
suffers from malnutrition, refused 
to open a CARE package in the 
hospital, preferring to take it 
home to his equally deprived fam 


ily. He earns $20 a month as a 
guard in the National Museum. 
Ife had to give up music lessons 


because, although he had intended 
to become a pianist, each lesson 
cost thirty cents. 

Franz, the only living descen 
dant to bear the composer’s name, 
lives in a three-room flat with his 
widowed mother, three sisters, a 
brother, and his own young wife, 
icrika, whom he married last Sep- 


tember. He is only five feet five 
inches tall, and weighs only 108 
pounds. Ach, Wien, Wien! 
Tour Tales 

Anecdotes are drifting back 


from the tour of the NBC Sym 
phony. One of them concerns the 
75-year-old backstage doorman at 
the War Memorial Opera House, 
in San Francisco, where the or 
chestra played. This Cerberus, 
whose name is Henry Stolzenwald, 
refused to allow Arturo Toscanini 
to enter the auditorium without 
an admission card. John J. Royal, 
vice-president of NBC, had to be 
called to reassure him. 

“The maestro has changed since 
[ saw him last,” he apologized. 

“When was that?” 

“Fifty years ago.’ 

Other tours have brought forth 
incidents. We imagine that Jestis 


’ 


Maria Sanroma will never forget 
Matanzas, Cuba, where he played 
for forty poor children, who had 
been given tickets. Just befor 
intermission, as he was taking a 
bow, the pianist 
balcony, and, to his 
a child fall into the 
The boy hit a man who was 
rising to leave his seat. Both were 
rushed to the hospital, and, mi 


looked up at the 
horror, Saw 
auditorium. 
just 


raculously, were found to be suf 
fering nothing but severe shocl 
Mr. Sanroma made sure of their 


condition before he continued his 
recital, and himself made the an 
nouncement of the happy outcome 


to the audience. After the recital, 
he visited the hospital, and found 
nine-year old Evelio Medina Kal 
con fast asleep. He was only dis 


appointed that he had missed the 
rest of the program and_ th 
pianist’s visit. Mr. Sanroma 
him a_ baseball 
tion. Sefior Ruben Sardinas, on 
whom the boy fell, was able to as 
sure the pianist personally of his 
recovery. 

No ill effects but a great de il 
of exposure to cold came from a 
trip to Charlottetown, Prince Ed 
ward Island, made by the Colum 
bus Boy Choir during their Cana 
dian tour. The 35 
vastly excited 
transportation—one of the largest 
and most powerful ice-breakers in 


sent 


suit as compensa 


boys 
mode ot 


were 
over the 


the world—and they were equally 
agog over meeting an ice-skating 
champion, Barbara <Ann_ Scott, 
with whom they were virtually 
marooned. Miss Scott, with mem 
bers of her Skating Sensations 
troupe, was scheduled for a show 
in Charlottetown the same evening 
as the choir’s appearance. Cross 
ing the Northumberland Strait 
took five hours instead of one, 
through ice that was in places 
more than five feet thick. Snow 
held up the bus to Charlotteville, 


and the youthful Arctic explorers 
reached the concert hall just in 
time to sing their program. Skat 
ing went on, 
at a second performance, th 
day, all 35 boys, with their musi 
cal director, Herbert Huffman, 


were guests. 


Sensations too, and 


next 


How to Get a Cantor 
Have 


you a cantor! in 
home? Do you need a synagogue 
director or a choir 
there an organist in the 
you lack any of these, 
get in touch with a new agency, 
the Registry of Synagogu¢ Musi 
cal Personnel, in New York. It 


your 


singer? Is 
house? If 


you may 


has been established by the 
Hebrew Union School of Sacred 
Music—the only school for can 
tors in the world, they Say. No fet 


7 el 











ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





A Surviver of Warsaw 
Given New York Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Leo- 
nard Rose, cellist. Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel Choir, Carl Weinrich, 
director. Adolph Anderson, narrator. 
Carnegie Hall, April 13 and 14: 


Overture, Ruy Blas .. - Mendelssohn 
Symphony No, 2, B flat major 


Nee betes iinenese Rene teee Schubert 
A Survivor from Warsaw, Opus 46, 

for narrator, men’s chorus, and 

AE RNA Fe Schénberg 


(First time in New York) 


Cello Concerto .........+. . Shulman 
(First time) 
Joyeuse Marche ............. Chabrier 


Féte Polonaise, from Le Roi Malgré 
Lui abrier 


The New York premiere of Arnold 
Schonberg’s A Survivor from War- 
saw was important news in two re- 
gards. It made New York as informed 
a musical center as Albuquerque, 
N. M., where the work was presented 
for the first time, by Kurt Frederick 
and the Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
on Nov. 8, 1948. It also provided the 


first instance in Philharmonic history 
ol 4 repetition of a_twelve-tone 
piece by demand of the audience. 


A Survivor from Warsaw recounts, 
within ten minutes, the events leading 
up to the mass murder by the Nazis 


The words of the narrator, immedi- 
ately preceding the chorus, read: 
“They began again, first slowly: one, 
two, three, four, became faster and 
faster, so fast that it finally sounded 
like a stampede of wild horses, and 
all of a sudden, in the middle of it, 
they began singing the Shema Ysroel.” 
On the counts, “one, two, three, four,” 
and on the succeeding words, with a 
constant acceleration of pace, the 
Princeton boys rose one by one, their 
white shirts unbuttoned and _ their 
chests bare, and as the last ones got 
to their feet broke excitingly into the 
chant. 

Although the score is supplied with 
its orthodox tone-row and mirror, and 
may be analyzed, as Richard Hili has 
in Notes, in terms of an advanced 
atonal construction employing sets of 
six rather than twelve notes as its 
basis, there is no point in detailing 
these manipulations. Indeed, an aca- 
demic approach would misrepresent 
the work, for it is a direct, telling, 
and affecting personal document, and 
its emotional impact is more memor- 
able than its manipulations of a con- 
structional system. Schénberg wrote 
A Survivor from Warsaw, according 
to Kurt List in Commentary, “under 
the immediate impact of the revela- 





Ben Greenh us 


CONDUCTOR GREETS PRIZE WINNERS 
After the final concert, on April 15, of the series given for young people by the ew 


York Philharmonic- Symphony, Igor Buketoff, conductor, chats with three of the 


rize 


winners in the annual notebook contest—Ruth A. Weiss, twelve, and Edith Jacot son, 
nine, ribbon winners, and the brother of Edith, Solomon Jacobson, eleven, the only 
medal winner. At the right is Claudette Sorel, pianist, who assisted Mr. Buk tof 


his conviction and the beauties of the 


paniment is a model of balance and 








tions that made it impossible to dis- score that the listeners cheered, and lively color. But the three movem :nts 
of a company of Jews in the Warsaw believe any longer the reality of would not let the performers leave are over-rhapsodic and discursive, and 
ghetto. The story is told, in English Jewish extermination—a truth we _ the stage for the intermission until the points that might be attractive are 
words written by Schonberg himself, knew intellectually even before then, conductor had broken a Philharmonic-  vitiated by the composer’s lack of 
by a narrator; at the end, a male but which we came to accept emo- Symphony precedent by agreeing to  succinctness 
chorus sings the text of an ancient tionally, if at all, only after repeated repeat the performance. The standard items in the prog am 
Jewish hymn, Shema Ysroel. The confirmation.” After the intermission, Leonard were all brilliantly played, for the 
narrative is the central feature of the Mr. Mitropoulos had prepared the Rose was soloist in the premiere of a orchestra was in its finest form 
score; the musical setting consists of orchestral and vocal parts superla- Cello Concerto written for him by throughout the evening. Perhaps Mr 
highly dramatic, even melodramatic, tively. Every nuance and inflection of Alan Shulman. The music is im- Mitropoulos overtheatricalized ) en- 
underlinings and emphases of mood Schdénberg’s wonderful instrumenta- passioned, somewhat after the man-  delssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture, but the 
and action. It is a simon-pure theatre tion, every facet of the text—even the ner of Bloch’s Schelomo, and no less piece is hardly worth hearing at all 
piece, and not in any sense—despite Teutonic accentuations of English full of specific Hebraic implications. unless it is re-energized somehow. ‘he 
the highly intellectual organization of words—was faithfully reproduced. It is handsomely written for the solo Schubert symphony got off tc a 
the musical materials—an example of Moreover, Mr. Mitropoulos conducted instrument (Mr. Shulman, a cellist nervous, overaccented start in the 
abstract concert music. the score with supreme belief and himself, is a member of the NBC first movement, but the remaining 

Mr. Mitropoulos, realizing this, high ardor, and he was so successful Symphony and the Stuyvesant Quar- three came closer to the requisite sm 
dramatized the final chorus visually. in transmitting to the audience both tet), and the scoring of the accom- (Continued on page 21) 

the Liszt étude was somewhat similar, times felt. The opening subject ma- pelling and relentless energy was ‘i1s- 

for here the performance was effec-  terial—strong, dynamic, and original tained unfalteringly to the final ca- 

tive in stormy moods. is succeeded by thinly veiled banal- dence. In Mozart’s D major Sonata, 

An effective Cuban work new here, ity in the second theme. The tran- K. 576, the unaffected directness of 

Harold Gramatages’ Montuna, sug- quil and lovely mood of the slows Miss Graham’s interpretation allowed 

4 gested an indigenous dance. Brazil movement suffers anticlimax in the the music to speak for itself. Here, 

Alfonso Montecino, Pianist was represented by Heitor Villa- rather mechanical sustaining and ex- however, more variety of tone would 
Carnegie Hall, April 12 Lobos’ Miudinho, a piece with per- tending devices used later in the have been beneficial. 

Alfonso Montecino gave his first sistent rolling figures and a melody movement. The quartet is massive, __ Of a group including the C major 
New York rectal on yt acinan rugged contour. Tonada No. 6, by _ serious, and full of ideas, however, Toccata of Schumann, and the F 
The Chilean pianist, who is also a the Chilean composer Humberto Al- even though they do not seem to be — sharp major Impromptu and F minor 
composer, did not present any of his lende, was more. leisurely, conserva- as effectively unified in this work as Ballade of Chopin, the Ballade was 
own works, but devoted one group tive, and appealing. A Toccata by in some others by the composer. heard to best effect, although the 
in an otherwise famili : Juan José Castro, of Argentina, Marion Bauer’s Trio is an adroit tonal sameness was even more ap- 

rt ilar program to “OTE : ; ria ae ‘ ade ¢ ° Bie: > Mo- 
contemporary Latin-American works. seemed lengthy, but gave Mr. Monte- and successful little work; its first parent in this music than in the Mo 
The rest of his list included Bach’s ‘0, a well realized opportunity to movement is made of far more dis zart. ; 
Fourth English Suite, in F major: exhibit his technical resources. In this tinguished material than the following rhe final portion of the program 
Se EER pe Appassionata Sonata:  8foup, his playing told of understand- two sections. _Lockrem Johnson’s was made up of selections by Bloch, 

’ ; i ‘ ‘ re, 2 » Sonate 2 rv 4 Ravel, Barték, Liszt, and Liapoun: ~ 
Chopin’s Ballade in F minor; and '®8 of mood and atmosphe re, and he Sonata Breve, Op. 26, for violin and 4 r I 
Liszt’s Etude No. 10, also in F  ™ade skilful use of instrumental piano, is personal, colorful and ex- Perhaps the most satisfying of th: 
minor color. pressive, in spite of some workaday were the third of Bloch’s Poems of 

Mr. Montecino’s playing revealed Pr. DP. — in the development of the the Sea, gee) cetencmnccdgaeracd ye ® cae 
noteworthy technical talent and also theme. The subject matter has orig- ist’s fleet performance, and Liszt's 
suggested considerable interpretative NAACC Concert inality and spontaneity. ae Sonetto 104 del Petrarca, which was 
sensibility—although in this latter re- Times Hall, April 12 P, G.-H serene and ingratiating. — 
gard his degree of maturity did not *hilip James’ Quartet f iano —" 
always correspond with that of his Violen! Jon a po Rage aa Jean Graham, Pianist ' 
digital skill. Vigorous attacks were formed for the first time in this con- Town Hall, April 13 (Debut) Composers Forum : 

. , ae . ; 1: .. . ‘ McMillin Theatre, April 15 
judiciously employed, and his dy- cert. Other works on the program While this program constituted 7 
namic shading was generally well were Parks Grant’s String Quartet, Jean Graham’s New York debut as Two amazingly different composers, 
graded; fleetness did not cause the played by the Degen Quartet; Marion a recitalist, it was by no means her Julia Smith and Lou Harrison, shared 
obscuring of detail. In the Bach suite, Bauer’s Trio Sonata, played by the first major appearance as a pianist. the Composers’ Forum program on 
he gave somewhat too much atten- Sagul Trio; pieces by Kent Kennan As winner of the Leventritt Award, April 15. Miss Smith was_ repre- 
tion to tonal incisiveness. His per- and Lockrem Johnson for violin and she was soloist last year with the New _ sented by excerpts from her chamber 
formance of the Beethoven sonata piano, played by Byrd Elliot, violin- York Philharmonic-Symphony, and opera, The Gooseherd and the Gob 
was well organized and marked by ist, and Arpad Sandor, pianist; and a 


sound musicianship, although he did 


not realize all of the work’s expres- 
sive resources. 

The beginning of the Chopin bal- 
lade, with effective waxing of ex- 
pressive tension, was promising; but 
the interpretation missed its objec- 
tive because of an excess of climax 
and a need for more flexibility of 
phrasing. A more lyric statement of 


caine line at times would have been 
welcome The impression made by 


10 


group of songs by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, sung by Exine Anderson. 


In his quartet Philip James has de- 
parted from the vivacious neo-classi- 
cism of his other recent works; here 
he presents a chromatic-romantic 
idiom full of dissonance and tension. 
The form of each of the three long 
movements seems to be of a rhapsodic 


kind. Although the wayward ma- 
terial is suited to this treatment, a 
lack of formal architecture is some- 


has also appeared with the Chicago 


Symphony and the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra. 

Miss Graham opened her program 
with the Bach-Liszt Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor. The fantasia, set 
forth in a commandingly dramatic 
style, was followed by an exciting 
performance of the fugue. In spite 
of a remarkably fast tempo in the 
fugue, the contrapuntal lines emerged 
with the utmost clarity and without 
sacrifice of tone quality. The com- 


(1947) in their first New York per 

piano, Chi 

and her Fol'x- 
also in S 


work for 
(1949) ; 
( 1948) 


formance; a 
acteristic Suite 
ways Symphony 


New York premiere. Mr. Harrison's 
compositions on the program were 
Suite for Cello and Harp (1949) ; 
Suite for Strings, No. 2 (1948); aid 
Two Little Pastorals for Strinxs 
(1950), the latter set in its New York 


premiere, 
Miss Smith conducted the excery 's 
(Continued on page 16) 
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By H. H. StucKeENscHMipt 


Berlin 

OW the Bayreuth Festival will 

be resumed in 1951, as Wieland 
Wagner has announced, is not 

clear, considering the lack of Wag- 
nerian singers in the world. The 
Berlin Staedtische Oper has tried to 
build up a Wagnerian repertoire, but 
so far has not accomplished more than 
partially satisfactory performances of 
Die Walkiire, and, recently, of Tann- 
hauser. The new production was well 
stage’ by Heinz Tietjen, still Ger- 
many’s leading Wagnerian stage di- 
rector, and Emil Preetorius, an ex- 
seller. scenic designer, who more and 
more ‘ries to evade the flat naturalism 
that lominated German décors for 
Wagrer’s operas from 1876 up to the 
1920s The performance was well pre- 
pared musically and expertly con- 
ducte by Leopold Ludwig, the stand- 
ard ll-purpose Berlin conductor. 
Tann iuser was given in the Paris 
yersic |, with the extended Venusberg 
scene But Venus was the weak point 
of th performance, for Paula Buch- 
ner ig her music with a strained, 
flutte ng voice. Ludwig Suthaus was 


a m chty Tannhauser, particularly 
conv: ‘ing in the Rome narrative, but 
the | gh register of his voice, too, 
soun d= strained and sometimes 


hoar The best achievements were 
Mart. Musial’s Elisabeth, sung with 
brig: well-trained tones and great 
inten. tv; Josef Greindl’s Landgraf; 
and .o.ung Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau’s 
Wol: am. The public success, as usual 
with Berlin, Wagner performances, 
was ‘ emendous. 

Verdi's La Forza del Destino, also 
revived by the Staedtische Oper, is 
no less a problem than Tannhauser. 
The plot, although full of effective 
dram.tic situations, is far inferior to 
the score, which contains some of the 
best music Verdi ever wrote. Leo 
Blech, a good choice to conduct this 
score, used a version of his own, but 
still did not entirely succeed in over- 
coming the poor quality of the libretto. 
His choice of tempos and knowledge 
of the style were unexceptionable. The 
production was staged in an uncon- 
ventional but realistic way by Erich 
Bormann, in somewhat hackneyed 
settings by Lothar Schenk von Trapp. 

Josef Metternich was an excellent 
Carlos. He sang with beautiful tone 
even in his outbursts of hatred and 
distrust. Josef Greindl sang equally 
well as the Abbot. Boris Greverus’ 
Alvaro was not quite as good. His 
voice had some most beautiful tones, 
but seemed not quite completely ,con- 
trolled; he tried to achieve by force 
what only technique can achieve. Al- 
most the same was true of Traute 
Richter, a young soprano who has 
unusually fine timbre in the middle 
register but difficulties with high 
tones. She had considerable success, 
however, particularly in Pace, Pace 
mio Dio, which, together with the 
Rataplan chorus and Solenne in 
quest’ ora, was one of the high points 
of the performance. 


Tue Staedtische Oper—extremely 
active this season—has also pre- 
sented a new little grotesque ballet by 
Boris Blacher, with a scenario by the 
famous Berlin painter Paul Strecker. 
Fo unknown reasons, the title of the 
amusing farce is Chiarina. Strongly 
re iniscent of some of Jean Anouihls 
pues rosés, the plot is a caricature 
of life in the 1890s. Men wear long 
besrds, a doctor hypnotizes the fash- 
ior ble visitors in a little resort, a 
yo.ng couple starts skyward in a 
ba'\oon, a cocotte attracts the gentle- 
m1, four stewardesses return in 


conical bathing suits, and so on. 
P' icher’s score is tonal, with some 
b. onal surprises and quotations of 
May, 1950 


slightly distorted barber-shop tunes. 

Much more serious artistically was 
Wundertheater, by the 23-year-old 
Hans-Werner Henze, who was men- 
tioned earlier in these columns as the 
conductor of a new ballet group in 
Constance. This group dissolved even 
before it had begun its activities, as a 
consequence of the abysmal financial 
state of German theaters. Henze’s 
piece is an opera for actors in two 
acts, after an intermezzo by Cer- 
vantes. In a little town a manager 
shows a miraculous theater whose 
actors can be seen only by people of 
pure blood. Nobody will admit to be- 
ing a bastard, so everybody pretends 
to be afraid of an imaginary bull, to 
be refreshed by non-existent rain, and 
to admire an invisible Salome dancer 
—all sights described by the clever 
manager. Henze invents a kind of 
realistic melodrama style (in which 
the actors speak to accompaniment) 
combined with dance scenes. His 
chamber orchestra is made up of 
harpsichord, harp, and xylophone. He 
builds his music on a twelve-tone tech- 
nique similar to that of Schénberg, 
but his rhythms tend to resemble those 
of Stravinsky. The score, witty and 
personal, is characterized by a kind 
of lyrical irony. There is a poverty 
of dramatic climax and a certain 
monotony, but the piece has artistic 
merit. Both novelties were brilliantly 
conducted by Arthur Rother. Jens 
Keith was the choreographer, and 
Irma Neumann the _not-too-clever 
régisseur. The dancers—Maria Litto 
and Erwin Bredow—dominated the 
scene. 


FEW days after the Staatsoper 

had revived Heinrich Sutermeis- 
ter’s motion-picturish, if gifted, opera 
Romeo and Juliet, the Staedtische 
Oper brought out his Black Spider. 
Sutermeister has not improved since 
1940. He misuses his undeniable gifts 
to manufacture cheap effects and such 
saccharine melodies as the lullaby that 
turns up all through the score. The 
plot, after a story by the Swiss novel- 
ist Jeremias Gotthelf, has been set 
before by another Swiss composer, 
Willy Burkhardt. The Sutermeister 
score, which makes abundant use of 
harmonium, celesta, and xylophone, 
sometimes involuntarily ridicules the 
libretto. Two scenic ballads after 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer were given 
as curtain raisers, one of them, Fin- 
gerhutchen, in kindergarten style 
Robert Heger—assisted by prominent 
singers like Elisabeth Griimmer, Mar- 
garethe Klose, and Josef Greindl 
did his best in conducting things that 
ought not to be performed before the 
3erlin public has heard the stage 
works of Stravinsky, Bart6k, Sch6n- 
berg, and Alban Berg. The composer 
was present. 

Romeo and Juliet, performed in the 
Staatsoper, owes its effect partly to 
the immortal Shakespeare tragedy, 
partly to Sutermeister’s clever han- 
dling of the orchestra and the stage 
ensemble. It was well conducted by a 
guest from Hanover, Arnold Quen- 
net, and staged in a somewhat ex- 
aggerated manner by Werner Kelch 
in sets designed by Gerd Richter. 
Juliet was wonderfully sung by Elisa- 
beth Griimmer, while Erich Witte’s 
voice did not have the Italianate qual- 
ity required for the music of Romeo. 


S a “festival performance on the 

seventieth birthday of Generalis- 
simo Stalin” the Staatsoper brought 
out Modest Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff, in the original version, 
which is usually replaced by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s. Leopold Ludwig con- 
ducted with little tension, and seemed 
to lack contact with the stage, al- 
though everything was well rehearsed. 
Wolf Volker, the régisseur, did his 





Berlin: Opera Revivals And Premieres 


Ingeborg Thal 


Erich Witte and Elisabeth Griimmer in 
the recent Berlin production of Hein- 


rich Sutermeister's Romeo and Juliet 


most effective work in the movement 
of the chorus during the mass scenes 
Heinz Pfeiffenberger designed beauti- 
ful sets, with stylized curtains, and 
with the onion shapes of Russian 
baroque as predominant motifs. 

No better Boris is now to be found 
on the German stage than Hans Rein- 
mar, at least dramatically. His death 
scene was the peak of the perform- 
ance, although his voice showed marks 
of strain. Karl Wolfram sang with 
ease as Rangoni; Sigrid Ekkehard 
was a charming Marina; and Anny 
Schlemm was an excellent Xenia. The 
audience was enthusiastic 

Walter Felsenstein’s mise-en-scéne 
for Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
turned out to be an experiment mort 
political than artistic. Of course, 
everything Mr. Felsenstein does has a 
high aesthetic standard, but it is ques- 
tionable how much the revolutionary 
element in the plot has to be stressed 
In 1932, the Berlin Krolloper gave a 
production, with Otto Klemperer as 
conductor and Gustaf Griindgens as 
stage director, in which certain details 
showed more political consciousness 
than usual. Mr. Felsenstein goes much 
further. There were moments, par- 
ticularly in the first act, where the 
listener felt transported into a highly 
melodramatic Wagnerian atmosphere 
in which Figaro himself was meta- 
morphosed into a revengeful Hagen 
Even Susanna, although sung delight- 
fully by Elfride Tr6tschel, was trans- 
formed to a caricature of Mozart's 
conception; and her aria in the last 
act was performed with caustic irony 
Anny Schlemm, a Cherubino of charm 
(and without revolutionary bitterness) 
was the comfort of the performance, 
and Mathieu Ahlersmeyer was a nobl 
Almaviva. Hans Léwlein, the con- 
ductor, was more a competent accom 
panist than a controlling factor. 


HERE have, of course, been an 

abundance of concerts, particularly 
symphonic ones. Wilhelm Furtwang- 
ler, braving his own opposition against 
“biologically inferior music,” made a 
fine concession to contemporary art 
by playing, with the excellent Gerhard 
Teschner as soloist, Wolfgang Fort- 
ner’s daring Violin Concerto. Next to 
him, Hans Knappertsbusch attracted 
the largest audiences in two concerts 
(one of them a popular program) 
with the Berlin Philharmonic and one 
with the Staatsoper orchestra. Ferenc 
Fricsay conducted the RIAS Orches- 
tra in a program devoted exclusively 
to contemporary compositions, includ- 
ing Werner Egk’s new French Suite, 
based on piano themes by Rameau, 


and a rather cheap Serenade, for 
double string orchestra, by Gottfried 
von Einem—both commissioned by the 
RIAS broadcasting station. Josef 
Keilberth brought to Berlin audiences 
Johann Nepomuk David's new Fourth 
Symphony, a highly contrapuntal, un- 
compromising work. 

Georg Solti conducted Béla Bart6k’s 
Music for Strings, Celesta and Per- 
cussion in a Berlin Philharmonic con- 
cert. It left a very deep impression, 
and again proved itself one of the 
masterpieces of modern music, strong- 
er and more individual in style than 
the Third Piano Concerto, which was 
played in a RIAS concert by Louis 
Kentner. The first Berlin performance 
of Paul Hindemith’s Requiem: When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed, 
was conducted by Arthur Rother, 
with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, a fine 
young baritone, and Diana Eustrati, 
Greek mezzo-soprano, as soloists 

Sergiu Celibidache, permanent con 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
gave brilliant readings of Albert 
Roussel’s rarely heard G minor Sym 
phony and of Respighi’s Feste Rx 
mane. The highly unconventional pro 
gram began with Theodor Berger’s 
witty and jazzy Rondo Ostinato, and 
was completed by the Schumann 
Violin Concerto, played by Siegfried 
Jorries, concertmaster of the Phil 
harmonic, in virtuoso fashion 

Considering the fact that the Bacl 
year has begun, we have not too many 
Bach concerts. But the piar 
recitals of Hans-Erich Riebensahn 
who presented the preludes and fugue 
of the Well-Tempered Clavier in three 
programs, must be mentioned as out 
standing in artistic 
quality. 

Werner Egk has been appointed 
president of the Hochschule fur 
Musik, as successor to Paul Hoffer, 
who died suddenly last summer. Mr 
Egk, born in Bavaria in 1901, has not 


dealt with education up to now. But 
: } 


gor id 


seriousness and 


he is a composer of *mportance and 
aman of modern, unconventional ideas 
The * —_— « ration loves hit 
Phe younger generation loves um 


Two Operas Have 
Turkish Premieres 


\NKARA, The first performance 
in Turkey of Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s Pagli- 
acci were given at the State Opera 
early this vear. They were sung in 


Turkish under the direction of Hans 
Horne r Renato Mord was the stage 
director, and Adolfo Camozzo_ th 
chorus master. Programs have been 


given recently by Jean Marie-Darré 


and Wilhelm Kempft, pianists; Ihan 


Ozsovy, violinist, who played two c 

certos with the Presidential Philhat 
monic, directed by Mr. Horner; and 
a group of four cellists—Antonio Sal 
darelli, Mesut Tel. Nejiat Tekebas, 


and Kaya Octa 
(JULTEKIN UORANSAY 


Glasgow Hears 
Spanish Orchestra 


Griascow.—The Valencia Orchestra, 
with José Iturbi as nductor and 
soloist, gave a concert in dt 


Andrew’s 
Hall, on Feb. 3. The 


program i 


cluded Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3, Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, 
dances from Falla’s The Three-Cor 


nered Hat, Albéniz, Tu 
rina, and Granados.’ Mr. Iturbi con 
ducted clearly and with almost mili 
tary precision. The Spanish music re¢ 


and works by 


ceived unusually sparkling perfor 
mances. The orchestra numbers 96 
players. When asked if he contem- 


plated an American tour with the or- 
chestra, Mr. Iturbi said that his mind 
was open on the subject 
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Los Angeles Orchestra Plays 


Final Programs Of Season 


Los Angeles 
TREMENDOUSLY moving 
performance of Mahler’s Resur- 
rection Symphony, conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein, brought the thir- 
ty-first season of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic to a close on April 6 
and 7. The augmented Roger Wag- 
ner Chor: ile; Phyllis Moffet, soprano; 
and Janice Moudry, contralto, assisted 
in the presentation. Mr. W allenstein 
revealed the infinite details of the 
score, from the delicacy of the pia- 
nissimo passages to the impressive- 
ness of the climaxes; the orchestra 
and chorus performed with finesse; 
and the soloists’ style and vocal qual- 
ity were well suited to the music. 
The Feb. 16 and 17 concerts brought 
a welcome revival of Ernest Bloch’s 
two short tone poems, Winter and 
Spring; the appearance of Joseph 
Schus ter in a highly satisfying per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Cello Concerto; 
and two works by composers residing 
in Los Angeles—Radie Britain’s Prel- 
ude to a Drama and the Overture to 
Ernst Toch’s The Fan. The follow- 
ing week the program offered the first 
local performance of Halsey Stevens’ 
Symphony No. 1. The composer, pro- 
gram annotator for the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic concerts, conducted his 
work, which commands attention in 
its first and final sections for the driv- 
ing force of its irregular rhythms and 
for its expert instrumentation. 
Leonard Bernstein, the final guest 
conductor of the season, conducted the 
March 9 and 10 concerts. He opened 
the program with a brilliant and per- 
suasive performance of Hindemith’s 
Konzertmusik, for strings and brass, 
Op. 50; gave a strongly rhythmic and 
facile presentation of Ravel's Piano 


Concerto, in which he played the solo 
part; and ended with Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Wallenstein returned for the 
March 16 and 17 program to offer as 
a novelty Alexandre Tcherepnine’s 
Evocation, a work that wavered be- 
tween a variety of styles but had little 
content. In the same program Leonard 
Pennario played Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto with a combination of 
speed, power, controlled nuances, and 
uniformly fine tone quality. Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Guitar Concerto had 
its Los Angeles premiere in the fol- 
lowing week’s concerts. Andrés Se- 
govia was the superb soloist in this 
skilfully orchestrated and wholly 
charming work, and Mr. Wallenstein’s 
accompaniment was a model of dis- 
cretion. Clifford Curzon made his 
first appearance with the orchestra, in 
the March 30 and 31 concerts, as so- 
loist in Beethoven's Emperor Con- 
certo. The pianist’s playing was dis- 
tinguished for its balance of refine- 
ment and virility. In the same pro- 
gram Mr. Wallenstein presented De- 
bussy’s La Mer with exceptional 
breadth and power without sacrificing 
the gentler aspects of the score. 

Before the end of the season Robert 
La Marchina returned to the orchestra 
as principal cellist, succeeding George 
Neikrug, who resigned. 

The county-sponsored : uild Opera 
Company, directed by Carl Ebert, 
gave Mozart’s The Motaties from 
the Seraglio, in Wilshire Ebell Thea- 
tre, on March 29. The performance 
was admirable for the ingratiating 
naturalness of the young singers’ stage 
deportment, the English translation of 
Ruth and Thomas Martin, the re- 
sourceful and restrained action in the 





VRONSKY and BABIN 
July 1—four weeks 
Vitya Vronsky, Piano 
Victor Babin, Piano 
MACK HARRELL, Baritone 
July 1-15—July 31-Aug. 31 
six weeks 
LEON POMMERS, 
July 1—ten weeks 
PAGANINI QUARTET: 
July 2—four weeks 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
Charles Foidart, Viola 
Adolphe Frezin, Cello 
HERTA GLAZ, Mezzo-soprano 
July 5—seven weeks 
JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, 
Conductor, 
Theory, Composition 
July 8—eight weeks 


Pianist 


Room 500—38 South Dear 
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_Aspen Yi stitute 


FOR HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


ASPEN, COLORADO 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


For the talented student and the professional musician 
Master classes—Private lessons—Lectures— 
Festival Concerts—Recitals—Recreation 
kite 
Artists available for teaching and coaching 


For further information and brochure write to 
Genevieve Lyngby, Registrar 


orn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


UTA GRAF, Soprano 
July 15—five weeks 


LESLIE CHABAY, Tenor 
July 15—five weeks 


FERNANDO VALENTI, Harpsichord 
July 20—five weeks 


JUILLIARD QUARTET: 
July 24—five weeks 
Robert Mann, Violin 
Robert Koff, Violin 
Raphael Hillyer, Viola 
Arthur Winograd, Cello 


ALBENERI TRIO: 
July 24—five weeks 
Erich Itor Kahn, Piano, 
Chamber Music, Composition 
Giorgio Ciompi, Violin 
Benar Heifetz, Cello 
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Bob Forester 
Wallenstein and Pennario 


comic episode, the simple and graceful 
settings of Rolf Gerard, and Wolf- 
gang Martin’s excellent conducting. 
Kalem Kermoyan, as Osmin, contrib- 
uted the best singing and acting, al- 
though generally fine performances 
were given by Henry Timmerman, as 
Pedrillo; Olive Mae Beach, as Con- 
stanza; Gene Curtsinger, as Bel- 
monte; and Marni Nixon, Blonda. 
On occasion, however, the taxing 
vocal music proved too much for the 
young singers. 

In the opening concert on April 14 
of the Los Angeles Music Festival, 
Roger Wagner conducted the City of 
Los Angeles Concert Chorale, a unit 
of the city’s bureau of music, in the 
first local performance of Schubert’s 
Mass in E flat. Preceding this work, 
Franz Waxman, founder and musical 
director of the festival, led the festi- 
val orchestra in a discriminating per- 
formance of Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, K. 543. 

The Music Guild series of chamber 
concerts ended with programs on April 
5 and 12, in which the respective per- 
formers were the Hungarian Quartet, 
with Reginald Kell, and the Paganini 
Quartet, with Egon Petri. 

The final concerts in the Evenings 
on the Roof series offered standard 
works, with the exception of Kurt 
List’s Quintet, for wind instruments; 
Bartok’s Sixth Quartet; Bruckner’s 
Quintet; and Alban Berg’s Chamber 
Concerto, for piano, violin, and thir- 
teen wind instruments. Izler Solomon 
conducted the complex Berg work 
with impressive understanding and 
musicianship. The Los Angeles Wood 
winds; Robert violinist; and 
Ingolf Dahl, were the per- 
formers. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
phony, conducted by Harold Byrns, 
devoted its final concert, on Feb. 26, 
to local premieres, which included 
George Antheil’s Serenade IT, al- 
though one movement had to be 
omitted because of time limitations. 

The San Carlo Opera gave seven 
performances in Philharmonic Audi 
torium, from Feb. 21 to 25, and Ballet 
Theatre gave eight in the Biltmore 
Theatre that same week. Jan Pop- 
per’s production of Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte was brought to the Century 
Theatre for a three-week run. Lead- 
ing singers were Patricia Reems, Mar- 


( TOSS, 
pianist, 


iorie Cooke, Beta Popper, Marjorie 
Dickinson, Robert Sands, Theodor 
Uppman, and John Shafer. The Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music pre- 


sented The Barber, of Seville, in Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre, on Feb. 18, with 
Herbert Weiskopf as conductor and 
Glynn Ross as stage director 
Appearances have been made in the 
3ehyvmer Concert Series by Marian 
Anderson, Jussi Bjoerling, Mata and 
Hari, Rudolf Firkusny, the de Paur 


Infantry Chorus, Maryla Jonas, the 
General Platoff Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, Claudio Arrau, Winifred 


Heidt and Eugene Conley, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, and Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
Programs have also been given by 


Israel 

first 
I -OUls 
Janice 


Yaltah Menuhin, pianist, and 
faker, violinist, who gave the 
performance on Feb. 12 of 
Gruenberg’s Violin Sonata; 
Moudry, contralto; Barbara Brown 
violinist ; the Griller Quartet; Beatrice 
Belding, soprano; Martha Graham and 
her dance group; Isaac Stern; Doro. 
thy Warenskjold; John Berry, vio. 
linist, whose debut recital included the 
local premiere of Castelnuovo-Tedes. 
co's Sonata Quasi una Fantasia, wit} 
the composer at the piano; Gunnar 
Hahn, pianist; Enid Jacobsen, con. 
tralto; and Gertrude Martin, pianist. 
Alfred Wallenstein will conduct the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic in a Mo 
zart music festival, in 1951 and 1952 
in which the composer's 24 piano con- 
certos will be played, with Rudoif 
Serkin as the leading soloist. Mr 
Wallenstein presented the concertos in 
a series broadcast over station WOR 
in 1939. They have previously been 
per formed in their entirety by Busoni, 
in Germany, and by Saint-Saén., in 
France. 
ALBERT GOLDvERG 


Baldwin-Wallace Lists 


Bach Festival Progrars | 


BereA, Ounto.—The 
lace Conservatory of Music will .0old 
its eighteenth annual Bach festival 
on June 2, 3, and 4. The first con ert 
on the afternoon of June 2, wil in 
clude the Sixth Brandenburg ‘on 
certo, the D major Suite, Cantatas 


Nos. 118 and 51, and the motet, ing 
to the Lord. That evening the ) ag- 
nificat and Cantatas Nos. 70 an 7] 


will be sung. ‘The 
St. Matthew Passion will be prese 
on the afternoon and evening of _ une 
3. Prior to each concert, chorales 
will be played by the Brass Coir, 
conducted by Frederick 

the tower of Marting Hall 
val will end with a program of organ 
music by Bach, played by 
Falcinelli, on the 

Participants in the 
clude the 
by George Poinar ; 
conducted by Cecil 
chorus, conducted by Mr. 
Harold Baltz; Mary Marting 
Betty Gotshall, and Janice Schwende- 
man Schmidt, sopranos; Jean Chur- 
chill Kral, contralto; Harold Haugh 
and Glenn Schnittke, tenors; Norman 
Green, baritone; and Bruce Foote, 
bass. The festivals were founded by 
Albert Riemenschneider, director 
emeritus of the conservatory. 

The conservatory will sponsor a 
special Bach festival next fall to com- 
memorate the bicentennial of the com- 
poser’s death, On Nov. 10, 11, and 
12, it will present eight major works 
that were among the few selected by 
the composer for 
four parts of the 
Schubler 
Musical 
Hoch 
Art of 


two parts of the 
ited 


festival will in- 


the a capella choir, 


( havieribung, six 

chorales for organ, the 
Offering, the Von Himmed 
variations for organ, and_ the 
Fugue. 


Extra Bach Series 
Listed for Tanglewood 


Boston.—During the 1950 Berkshire 
Festival, a special series of five Bach 
programs will be given for members 
of the Society of Friends of the 
Berkshire Music Center, under the 
auspices of the Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge Foundation in the Library 
of Congress and of Mrs. Coolidge 
personally. James Friskin will play 


the Goldberg Variations and parts of 
the Well-Tempered Clavier, on July 


Munk; the Pach § 
Poinar and § 


Pencell, § 


Baldwin-' Val- | 


Ebbs, lrom § 
The fvsti- J 


Rol: nde | 
afternoon of June 4 


festival orchestra, conducted § 


Re 


PBEM Hs Haha! 


publication : the . 


Te salah 


19; the Roth String Quartet will per- i 


form Roy Harris’ arrangement of the 
Art of Fugue, on July 26; Alexander 
Schneider will present the six suites 
for solo violin, on Aug. 1 and 2; and, 
together with an instrumental grorp, 
he will perform the Musical Offering, 
on Aug. 9. E. Power Biggs will p'ay 
three Saturday afternoon ao of 
organ works by Bach, on Aug. 8, ‘5, 
and 22. 
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New York City Opera Company 
Completes Thirteenth Season 


HIRTEEN operas were given in 
Tvs thirteenth season of the New 

York City Opera Company, 
which closed on April 30 with Moz- 
art's The Marriage of Figaro, under 
Joseph Rosenstock, These works were 
given 37 times, a figure that includes 
four extra perlormances—-two cach ol 
Puccini's Turandot, a revival, and of 
Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranzes, the novelty of the fall sea- 
Added to the 46 of the five-and- 


son 

a-hali-week fall season, the total per- 
formances for the year totaled 83. 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, the fall 
season's new production, was given 
three times this spring. In the first 
and third hearings, on April 7 and 
26, |cona Scheunemann sang the 
Mar: -hallin; on April 16, Ellen Faull 
assured the role for the first time and 
sang admirably. Each sang the role 
of \iarianne when the other appeared 
in th more important role. Frances 
Bibk polished and charming Octa 
vian vas a highlight of each perform 
ance. There were three Barons—Lo- 
renz’ Alvary, James Pease, and Gean 
Gree: well, the last of whom sang the 
part or the first time on April 26. 
Adel. ide Bishop sang Sophie in the 
first nd third performances, and Vir- 
ginia Haskins in the second. Ru- 
dolp! Petrak was The Singer on April 
16 avd 26; David Garen substituted 
for ‘.iulio Gari in that role on April 
7. | all three casts were Richard 
Wen. worth as Faninal, Luigi Vellucci 
as \Valzacchi, and Rosalind Nadell as 
Anniia. Joseph Rosenstock — con- 
duct« | 


The Marriage of Figaro given on 
Apri! 30, the third of the season, was 
marked by a new Figaro in the per- 
sonable George Jongeyans. In a cast 
most of whose members seemed not 
in their best form he was outstanding, 


after overcoming his initial nervous 
ness. Frances Yeend sang the Count 
ess; Rosalind Nadell, Cherubino; 
Walicr Cassel, the Count; Virginia 


Mac \Vatters, Susanna; Louise War- 
ren, Marcellina; Richard Wentworth, 


3artolo; and Dorothy MacNeil, Bar- 
barina. 
The other Mozart work in the 


repertoire, Don Giovanni, was given 
its last hearing on April 27, with 
Virginia Haskins replacing Dorothy 
MacNeil as Zerlina. Others were also 
familiar— James ; as Don Gio- 
vanni, Désiré Ligeti as the Com- 
mendatore, Eugene Conley as Don 
Ottavio (for the first time this sea- 
Ellen Faull as Donna Anna, 
Eva Likova as Donna Elvira, George 
Jongeyans as Leporello, and Edwin 
Dunning as Masetto. Laszlo Halasz 
conducted, 

Frans Vroons’ return to the role of 
Hoffmann distinguished the last. per- 
ormance of Offenbach’s The Tales 
of Hoffmann, on April 23. Adelaide 
Bishop, Wilma Spence, and Frances 
Yeend (the first two in initial seasonal 
performances) were his loves, and 
Lawrence Winters sang three of the 
baritone roles with Walter Cassel as 
Dapertutto; Rosalind Nadell was the 
Nicklausse and George Jongeyans the 
Crespel. Jean Morel conducted. With 
the exception of the tenor’s finely ar- 
tistic performance, the production fell 
off badly in pace and tautness. 
No new singers were introduced in 
the casts of The Love for Three 
Oranges, but several familiar ones al- 
ternated in the final three perform- 
an-es—a scheduled one on April 19, 
an:| extra matinees on April 22 and 
29 Laszlo Halasz conducted all three. 

armen was given twice, on April 
21 with Winifred Heidt, Eva Likova 
(inging Micaéla for the first time 

re), and Frans Vroons. Irra Petina 
riurned to sing the matinee of April 


Pease 


son), 


May, 1950 








Frans Vroons as Hoffmann 


the first time, and made a brilliant im- 
Lucia Turcano Ellen Faull pression; Edwin Dunning and Désiré 
Ligeti were new to the roles of Mar 


ello and Colline. Ann Avyars was the 

. Mimi, Rudolph Petrak the Rodolfo, 

30, with Robert Rounseville singing Richard Wentworth the Benoit and 
his first Don José of the season and \lcindoro, and Arthur Newman. the 


Dorothy MacNeil as Micaéla. James = Schaunard 
Pease was the Escamillo in both per- Mr. Newman and Mr. Dunning 
formances. Joseph Rosenstock and shared honors in the season’s statis- 


Jean Morel each conducted one per tics for singing in the most perform 


formance. ances—26 each. Mr. Wentworth fol 

There were several cast changes in’ lowed with 25: Miss MacNeil and 
the double bill on April 22, with Lucia Mr. Vellucci each appeared in 22. The 
Turcano singing her first Santuzza in Love for Three Oranges had the most 


Cavalleria Rusticana. Her singing was performances, with six, and Turandot 
sound and often exciting, but her had five Attendance was estimated 
movement was lacking in continuity to have been 92 per cent of capacity 


of impulse. Ralph Herbert made his QUAINTANCE EATON 


first appearance of the season as 
Alfio; and Giulio Gari, Rosalind Na Mass in B Minor 
Presented in Denver 


dell, and Marv Kreste completed the 
cast. Julius Rudel conducted In 
Pagliacci, Ann Avyars sang Nedda for 


the first time this season, in company Denver.—The Denver Symphony, 
with Walter Fredericks, Lawrence conducted by Saul Caston, ended its 
Winters, John Tvers. and Nathaniel season on March 14. One of the most 
Sprinzena. Joseph Rosenstock con- impressive performances in its final 


ducted. 


concerts was a presentation ol 

Three staples of the repertoire had Bach’s B minor Mass, in co-opera 
their final hearings of the season tion with the Inter-Collegiate Chorus 
La Traviata on April 23; Madama of Colorado. Mr. Caston directed the 


Butterfly on April 28: and La Bohéme — orchestra and the chorus of 500 voices 








on April 29.) Eva Likova, Rudolph — with admirable intelligence. The solo land Junior Symphony, Jacques Gersh- 
Petrak, and Walter Cassel headed the ists were Martha Holmes, soprano; kovitch, conduc tor, with Douglas Van 
cast in the first opera, with Lee Beatrice Brewster, mezzo-soprano; Fleet as horn soloist Balle t rhea an 
Shaynen conducting In the second, Truly Barr, contralto: Thomas Ab- Ralph Kirkpatrick ; | ierre Bernac a 
Camilla Williams, who had been ill, bott, tenor: and Roger Fee, bass. All Francis Poulenc; the Walden S ring 
returned to sing Cio-Cio-San; and of them sang their exacting roles in Quartet; ¢ amilla M illiams - Suje ta 
others were Mary Kreste, Giulio Gari, musicianly fashion. Tsaac Stern and and Asoka; Suzanne Bloch surore 
Edwin Dunning, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Whittemore and Lowe appeared as Und rwood, pianist and member « Pea 
and George Jongeyans. Thomas Mar soloists in other programs, and Mr University of Portland musi fac ulty 
tin conducted Caston completed his presentation of and Maybell Pownsend, pl “— Pd 
Three cast changes marked La Beethoven’s symphonies when he gave Elizabeth Bell, violist, assisted by Id- 
Bohéme, also conducted by Mr. Mar a polished reading of the Fourth ward Bell, pianist 
tin. Eva Likova sang Musetta for Symphony, on March 7. A_ brilliant JoceLyN FourKkt 
, PLP EP een 
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performance of Brahms’ Second Syn 
phony brought the final program to a 
close, after which the audience gave 


the conductor and orchestra an ovation 
The Denver Symphony is planning a 


series ol concerts al Red Rocks 
Ampitheatre this summer, in addition 
to its appearances at the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies 
The Oberfelder series has presented 
in recent months Josep! Szigeti, Bal- 
let Theatre, the Four Piano Ensem 
ble, Jan Pee ree, Mischa ] Iman, Stella 
Roman and Igor Gorin, the Revelet 


and Risé Stevens. 


JouN C, KENDEL 
Portland Symphony 
Gives Verdi Requiem 
ORE Verdi's 


PORTLAND, Requien 


presented on April 3, brought the 
Portland Symphony’s season to a 
close lames Sample conducted a 
stirring performance, which had_ the 
assistance of the Portland Symphonic 
Choir, C. Robert Zimmerman, direc- 
tor; Anne Jamison, soprano; Velma 


La Monde, contralto; Farrold Steven, 
tenor; and James Duyn, baritone At 


the concert, Lawrence Shaw, presi 
dent of the Portland Symphony S« 

ciety, announced that Mr. Sample 
had been re-engaged as conductor for 
the coming season 


soloists with the orche 
winter and spring Con- 


Among the 
tra in its late 


certs have been Benno Moiseiwitscl 

Irene Horvath, soprono, and Grace 
Harrington, pianist, who appeared as 
winners of last January’s young ar- 
tists’ auditions; Jacques Abram; 
Frederic Rothchild, Portland-born 
pianist; Marion Fouse, the orchestt i's 
harpist, and Jussi and Anna-Lisa 


neert tor 
Syn pl ony 


Bjoerling. In the annual « 
members of the Portland 
Society the orchestra played the first 


performance of Lionel Barrymore’ 
Overture to Calgary. 

Programs have been given by the 
Friends of New Music, Henri At 
cand, manager; the Pascal String 
Quartet: the Collegium Musicum, con 
ducted by Rex Underwood; Joseph 
Knitzer: Leonard Pennari e Port 
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New Music for Old: 
An Encouraging Trend 


EW YorK has heard an astonishing 
N amount of unfamiliar music during 

the 1949-1950 season, which is near- 
ing its close. It is safe to say that it has 
never enjoyed a more varied repertoire in 
the concert and orchestral fields; and even 
the operatic fare has been enriched with im- 
portant revivals and novelties. Not only the 
quantity but the quality of this music has 
been encouragingly high. Conductors, con- 
cert artists and impresarios have apparently 
concerned themselves with the artistic as 
well as the mere novelty value of the works 
they introduced. 

If the present trend continues, the stag- 
nation that seemed to be threatening the 
orchestral, concert, and operatic repertoires 
will be completely dispelled. To their aston- 
ishment, music lovers have discovered that 
there is as much music by the great masters 
of the past still to be discovered and en- 
joyed as there is music by masters of the 
present. This season we have heard unfa- 
miliar works by Vivaldi, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Bruckner, as well as by Stravinsky, 
Schonberg, and Bartok. Even more impor- 
tant to the future of music in this country 
has been the encouragement given to young 
or unknown composers through perform- 
ances of their works. Established musical 
organizations are beginning to shoulder a 
more fitting share of their responsibility 
towards new music, thus inspiring the pio- 
neer groups to even greater efforts. The in- 
crease in the number » of chamber orchestras 
and other chamber music groups is especi- 
ally gratifying, since it has stimulated com- 
posers to write in the more intimate forms, 
and has called public attention to the vast 
and shamefully neglected store of great 
music in this classification. 

Although opera still lags behind the other 
categories of music in freshness of reper- 
toire and vitality of creative activity, strides 
forward have been taken. Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s masterly version of John Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera was produced by the Juil- 
liard Opera Theatre in March. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s dramatically gripping musical 
drama, The Consul, made an immediate hit 
on Broadway when it opened on March 15. 
The League of Composers offered in con- 
cert form, excerpts from Norman Dello 
Joio’s opera, The Triumph of Joan. The 
work was later staged (without orchestra, 
it is true) by Sarah Lawrence College. In 
the same program with the Dello Joio music 
the League of Composers also presented 
excerpts from Arthur Honegger’s Antigone. 
The Kathryn Turney Long Trust spon- 
sored an evening of opera buffa that in- 
cluded the first American performance of 
Kurt Weill’s The Shah Has His Photo- 
graph Taken. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Puccini’s 
death brought a revival of Manon Lescaut, 
at the Metropolitan, and a new production 
of Turandot, by the New York City Opera 
Company. The latter work had not been 
heard in New York since Maria Jeritza 
sang the title role at the Metropolitan in 
1930. Opera lovers also rejoiced at the Me- 
tropolitan revival of Verdi’s Simon Boc- 
canegra and its first production of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina, both of which have 
enjoyed only transitory places in the New 
York operatic repertoire. The New York 
City Opera earned a deserved success with 
its production of Prckofieff’s The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

In the orchestral and coneert fields the 


variety of fare has been equally gratifying. 
Prokofieff’s Symphony No. 6; Leonard 
Bernstein’s Symphony No. 2, The Age of 
Anxiety; and Olivier Messiaen’s Turanga- 
lila-Symphony, to mention only three works 
previously unknown in New York, are rep- 
resentative of the wide span covered. Un- 
usual choral works by Poulenc, Stravinsky, 
Martinu, and others were also heard for the 
first time in New York. Unfamiliar chamber 
music by Schonberg, Webern, and other 
members of the Viennese school enlarged 
the horizons of local audiences. Among ihe 
new works by American composers Were 
Samuel Barber’s Piano Sonata, Op. 20; 
Norman Dello Joio’s Clarinet Concerto; 
Arthur Berger’s Duo for Violin and Piano; 
and William Schuman’s Violin Concerto, 
further instances of the increasing cath- 
olicity of musical interest today. 


Correspondence 


New Y ork 
) Races LIKE to reply to the editorial in 


your January 15 issue, A Shining Beacon in 

the Gloom of Radio. 

We at WQXR certainly concur in your c m- 
mendation of WNYC and its annual festival of 
American Music. However, WQXR feels ju ti- 
fied in taking exception to your blanket staten ent 
that commercial radio stations do not lend s 1p- 
port to contemporary music, for “in order to s ir- 
vive in a climate of free competition, all Ameri an 
stations must aim their broadcasts toward he 
largest possible mass audience. There is no rc om 
2 for programs designed for the admitte lly 
small audience interested in the up-to-date devel »p- 
ments in serious music.” If this statement as 
some validity, WQXR’s policies and practices ire 
all the more worthy of recognition from so r°p- 
resentative a musical publication as Must AL 
AMERICA. 

WQXR has an extensive, actively utili ed 
library of all available contemporary works. | or 
years it has engaged American artists or 
prolonged series week in and week out. WNYC 
is uniquely placed in being able to bring solo 
artists and varied groups of instrumental and vo- 
cal combinations before its microphones without 
facing the problem of financial remuneration to 
the participants. This is a costly procedure (‘or 
an_ independent commercial station. 

The bald fact is that the major portion of the 
music public wants to hear serious music which 
is familiar. We believe that there is also a fairly 
large segment of the musical public that wants 
the opportunity to hear new works. WQXR feels 
itself a radio custodian of the cultural process of 
supplying the most complete musical repertory 
possible. It is the listeners’ privilege to accept or 
reject, but first they must hear. Music is a dy- 
namic, not a static, art, and our programs prove 
that we are well aware of our obligations toward 
our contemporaries. Except for July 4, when an- 
nually all eighteen hours of our broadcast day are 
devoted exclusively to works by American com- 
posers, we take the contemporary scene very much 
in our stride. Live as well as recorded broad- 
casts continually include the most representative 
works available. We have had weekly series such 
as Americana and Music of Our Time. During 
January, the start of the second half of the cen- 
tury, the Musical Heritage series contained only 
music written since 1900. Most of the artists on 
our Studio Series are Americans who frequently 
perform contemporary works as yet unrecorded. 
Schénberg’s 75th Birthday was commemorated on 
WOQXR by the allotment of two hours of our 
mass-audience time, 8 to 10 P.M. on Sunday 
night, for a performance of The Gurrelieder. 
But generally, we hold with Edward MacDowell 
that it is best not to segregate American music, 
and so we seek opportunities to acquaint our large 
audiences for the standard classics with newer 
works by including them in many of our most 
popular programs. Except by die-hards, we find 
that this policy is widely acclaimed for its ability 
to lend variety and fresh interest to programs. 

WQXR’s programs are almost exclusively mu:i- 
cal throughout the eighteen hours of each broa‘- 
cast day. The inclusion of a generous ratio 
contemporary works is based on the belief that 
our large group of intelligent listeners want ever- 
increasing intellectual and emotional enjoyme 
from our musical pregrams. Does such progra 
ming indicate that this commercial station “unde - 
estimates the intelligence of its listeners?” 


ELEANOR N. SANGER 
Program Director, WQXR 
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Musica Am ERICANA 


HE secona annual Music Under the Stars Con- 
cert, for the benefit of the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions, will be held at Ebbets Field, 
in Brooklyn, on June 3. William Steinberg will 
conduct, and the soloists will include Helen Jepson, 
Jan Peerce, William Kapell, and Zino Frances- 
catti . . . Bronislav Gimpel will give recitals in 
Poland, at the invitation of the Polish government, 
during his European tour . . . Janos Scholz has 
left the Roth Quartet, and will embark on a con- 
cert tour of Europe in June ... Claudio Arrau 
and Jennie Tourel have been added to the list of 
artists who will participate in the Edinburgh Festi- 
val. 
On May 15 Eugene Ormandy was married to 
Margaret E. Hitsch. The bride, now an Ameri- 


can citizen, came to this country from Vienna 
twelve years ago... The day before, Hilde Somer, 
concert pianist, was married to Jerome S. Zurkow, 
an at‘orney Léopold Simoneau, tenor, will 
take part in both the Strasbourg and Aix en 
Provence festivals this summer . . . The week of 
Apri! 9 was proclaimed Ezra Rachlin Week, in 
Austi', Tex., in honor of the conductor of the 
Austi. Symphony. 

Among the innumerable American artists who 
are s ieduled to appear in Europe this spring and 
sumn r is Dimitri Mitropoulos, who will conduct 
Straus’ Elektra and Verdi’s Requiem at the Flor- 
ence estival . . . Vladimir Golschmann has also 


gone © Europe to fulfill conducting engagements 
... .ingers who have been announced for Euro- 
pean appearances include Virginia MacWatters, 
who vill return to the Royal Opera at Covent 
Gard-n; Risé Stevens, who is singing with the 
Paris Opéra; Marian Anderson; Blanche Thebom; 
Doro‘hy Maynor; Martha Lipton; and Lawrence 
Winters . . . Jess Walters has appeared with the 
Cove: t Garden company on tour and in London 
in re ent months, and will return to this country 
in June, 

The Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company 
has eigaged Brooks McCormack for leading tenor 
roles in three operas next season . . . Marguerite 
Kozenn, soprano, and Julius Chajes, composer- 
piani-(, have just completed a coast-to-coast tour, 
and Miss Kozenn will go to Paris for appearances 
with |’Orchestre Radiodiffusion Francaise. . . Bela 
Urben's recent activities have included appearances 
throughout New England in recital and with or- 
chesiras. He also gave a series of lecture-re- 
citals on violin music, in New London. 


Concert tours of South America, Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean area are in the schedules of 
Lawrence Tibbett, Maria Teresa Acuna and her 
group of Spanish dancers, Rudolf Firkusny, and 
Daniel Ericourt . . . Karl Krueger will conduct 
works by William Grant Still and Paul Creston 
during his engagement in Rio de Janeiro 
Ralph Lambert and Eleanor Knapp sang with the 
Havana Opera Company, in April . A chamber 
orchestra group, from the Boston Symphony, will 
give two weeks of concerts in Havana in August 
under Eleazar de Carvalhe's direction. 


Leo Sowerby's Organ Concerto in C major will 
be introduced to English audiences by E, Power 
Biggs when he appears in a London Promenade 
concert, in August . . . George London has been 
re-engaged by the Vienna State Opera, and will 
sing with the Glyndebourne Opera in the Edin- 
burgh Festival . The only American to sing in 
the week- -long musical festivities accompanying the 
Prince of Monaco’s ascension to the throne was 
Nell Tangeman . . . William Warfield will make 
28 appearances in Australia, beginning June 24, 
under the auspices of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission . John Pennington, first violinist 
of the London String Quartet, and Richard Farrell, 
New Zealand pianist, will give three programs of 
Beethoven sonatas in London in September 
Alexander Sved and Mary Bothwell are among 
the singers who have European engagements on 
their calendar this summer. 


Ella Goldstein, poet. is currently on tour in 
Palestine, and Ray Lev and Jascha Heifetz will 
make appearances there shortly ... When Joseph 
ae returns from his European tour in No- 

mber, he will mark the 25th anniversary of his 
A verican debut with a Carnegie Hall concert, as- 
sisted by members of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony... Abbey Simon made his London de- 
bit, on April 2, as soloist with the London Sym- 
my, in Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 

Jescha Veissi included Quincy Porter's Viola Con- 
crto in his repertoire, during his recent European 
a \pearances. 


Among those selected by twelve leading hat 
‘signers as the Best Chapeaued Women in Amer- 
‘ca are Frances Yeend and Mrs. Lauritz Melchior. 


fay, 1950 





Amelita Galli-Curci at home in New York 





John Charles Thomas on vacation in Florida 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


On Tour: Same Maestro, Different Orchestra 


Triumphing in two concerts that marked its 
first appearances in Europe, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony played to two of the sea- 
son’s most brilliant audiences at the Paris Opera. 

Arturo Toscanini had appeared here before 
only as an operatic conductor. . . . The general 
verdict of musicians present was that the orches- 
tra is the finest instrument ever heard in this city, 
and the conductor one of the greatest living lead- 
ers. . . . The first concert included Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony, Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, the Nocturne and Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and the Prelude and Liebestod from Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde. The second program included 
Ravel’s Bolero, Debussy’s La Mer, Haydn’s Clock 
Symphony, Pizzetti’s Rondo Veneziano, and the 
Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 


Attractive Summer Fare 


Three works new to Ravinia will be heard this 
summer — Vittadini’s Anima Allegra, Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride, and the fourth act of Meyer- 
beer’s Les Huguenots. Others infrequently heard 
are scheduled—Faila’s La Vida Breve, Ravel's 
L’Heure Espagnole, and Wolf-Ferreri’s The 
Secret of Suzanne. Marouf, La Rondine, and 
The Sunken Bell, introduced in previous seasons, 
will be presented again. 


Half-Way Home 


The House of Representatives, by a substantial 
majority, has passed the bill legalizing The Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem. The bill 
now goes to the Senate for action. 


A Biblical Drama 


Amid scenes of great enthusiasm, Lo Straniero, 
the latest operatic work from the pen of IlIde- 
brando Pizzetti, had its world premiere at the 
Costanzi Opera in Rome on April 29. The 
new work was proclaimed to be one that will un- 
doubtedly place its composer in the forefront of 
contemporary operatic composers. . The plot is 
laid in Biblical times, during the reign of the 
Shepherd Kings. The principal singers were Re- 
nato Zanelli, as the Stranger; Maria Zamboni, as 
Mary; Giacomo Vaghi, as King Hanoch; and 
Gaetano Viviana, as Sceduer. Gino Marinuzzi 
brought out all the beauties in the orchestral 
score. 


First Appearance in America 


Lotte Lehmann, dramatic soprano, has been en- 
gaged to appear with the Chicago Civic Opera, 
it was learned in Paris recently. She will sing in 


Fidelio, and will take other important roles, in 
cluding Wagnerian parts. She is also noted as a 
concert singer 
Didn’t Last Long Anyway 
The writer of these lines was making a first 


visit to the Conductorless Orchestra. Theoretically 
he has always held that it had a genuine value, 
in that it made patent to many who do not realize 


it that an orchestra can play without a conductor, 


an excellent revelation in these days of prima 
donna conductors and the hero worship that ac- 
companies their activities What he heard on this 


occasion did not strengthen his theoretical approval 


Controversy over Columbus 


A pronounced division of opinion as to the 
merits of the work marked the world premiere of 


Darius Milhaud’s Christopher Columbus, at the 
Berlin State Opera on May 5. The libretto is by 
Paul Claudel, French ambassador to the United 
States. Throughout the work, which contains 27 
scenes, there was almost continual hissing, which 


increased to an uproar between the acts. Another 
contingent cheered the work 


Many Still Believe in It 


Pitch a Myth, Asserts Scientist.” The 


from 


“Perfect 


best singers systematically stray slightly 

absolute pitch by the use of vibrato, said Carl 
Seashore, noted musical psychologist, and such 
lapses are a benefit and not a blemish on perform- 
ance. . “When it can be shown that deviation 
from pitch in a particular way is beautiful, it 


will be recognized as a principle in art,” he con- 


tinued. 


We Know Even More Non 


To the Question Box, Editor: What has become 


of the operatic soprano, Maggie Teyte? 

Answer: She is living in England at the present 
time, and we read recently of her having been 
heard over the radio. 





On The Front Cover: 
W 1S 


ILDEGARDE was born in Milwaukee, a 
and received her early musical training at 
the school of music of Marquette University 


After leaving the 
panist in the Midwest, 


school she became an accom- 
New York, and Europe. 
While in Europe she became a night club en- 
tertainer, and continued that career after returning 
to America. Next season she is returning to the 
concert stage to tour with her own orchestra. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 

from her operetta. The singers were 
Gretchen Haller, contralto; Walter 
Born, tenor; and Lena Gabriele, so- 
prano. Mary Stretch and Marienka 
Michna played a two- -piano reduction 
of the score. The music is complete- 
ly conventional, in the style of popu- 
lar high school operettas, although 
niore naive in its libretto than many 
of them. The program stated that the 
Characteristic Suite—made up of a 
canon, waltz, passacaglia, march, and 
toccata—was written in the twelve- 
tone technique, but if it was it set its 
own standards of structure. The 
march sounded like weak Prokofieff, 
and the rest of the work did not 
sound like anything. The symphony 
was tuneful and loosely strung to- 
gether. It was played by the Teach- 
ers’ College Little Symphony, under 
Ernest E. Harris. Miss Smith’s mu- 
sic on this program Was too full of 
echoes of current “light classic” 
stand-bys to win much respect or in- 
terest. 

The most striking qualities revealed 
in Mr. Harrison’s compositions were 
a delicately varied harmonic palette, a 
highly sensitive ear for musical tex- 
tures, and an ability to write in un- 
usual idioms with complete natural- 
ness. Seymour Barab, cellist, and Lu- 
‘cille Lawrence, harpist, played the 
suite beautifully. It is a modern paral- 
lel of classical form, which Mr. Har- 
rison has emphasized by repeating the 





opening movement at the end, Scale 
fragments are used as themes, and 
the counterpoint and harmony, al- 


though dissonant, are logical and pre- 
cise. A certain lethargy of rhythm 
and lack of focus were the only seri- 
ous lacks in this eloquent work. The 
aria, the most elaborate of the four 
movements, is reminiscent of Fauré 
in its fine-spun thematic line and sub- 
tle modulations, although the actual 
idiom of the piece was entirely Mr. 


Harrison’s. The Suite for Strings 
contains some expert contrapuntal 
writing, notably in the middle move- 
ment, which is a canon for violin and 
viola of genuine expressive power. It 
was played by members of Fritz Rik- 
ko’s String Ensemble. The pastorals 
imitate, without archaism, the music 
of the medieval hurdy-gurdys with 
their drone basses and modal themes. 


Maro Ajemian, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 15, 5:30 


A serious and dedicated musician, 
Maro Ajemian presented a program 
that made little concession to the 
standard repertory. Modern music 
figured prominently, including An- 
drew Imbrie’s Sonata for Piano 
(1947); Dane Rudhyar’s Prophetic 
Rite (1935); and selections from 
Satie’s Sports et Divertissements 
(which, although dating from 1914, 
had been heard only once before in 
America). Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 111, and a group of Ar- 
menian dances, aauaal by Komitas, 
opened the afternoon. The three 
items that closed it—Debussy’s Feux 
d’artifice; Ravel’s Oiseaux Tristes, 
and Chopin’s F minor Ballade—were 
the only offerings that could be 
classed as familiar. 

Miss Ajemian’s program gave some 
indication of her artistic integrity, 
and her intelligent, 
meticulous performances confirmed it. 
She was capable of a variety of colors 
and touches—a capacity perhaps best 
in evidence in the charming Satie 
pieces and the scintillating Debussy 
fireworks. What her playing seemed 
to lack at times was complete spon- 
taneity, so that the Beethoven sonata, 
while sharp and clear as formal de- 
sign, emerged more as a brilliant in- 
tellectual exposition than a vehicle of 
expression. But this almost abstract 
work has eluded many another pianist, 
and Miss Ajemian’s performances in 
modern music more than made up for 
any shortcomings here. To the 
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unsentimental, 





Maro Ajemian 


Joseph Bloch 


brittle, busily dissonant Imbrie sonata, 
the pianist brought a sparkling rhyth- 
mic incisiveness, and she painted the 
thicker colors of the Rudhyar piece 
with equally expert hands. The Ar- 
menian dances were  fascinatingly 
frolicsome; and though the Chopin 
ballade had a muddy passage or two, 
the pianist caught, on the whole, the 
sweep and fire of it. 

—A. B. 


Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 16, 5:30 


The quartet of young singers ap- 
pearing this year as Aristo Artists in- 
cluded Janet Southwick, soprano; 
Margaret Wilson, contralto; William 
Diard, tenor; and Edmund Heard, 
baritone. 

Miss Southwick, in arias by Mozart 
and Charpentier, and songs by Wolf, 
Delius, and Debussy, sang expressive- 
ly, capturing the individu ality of each 


song. She was particularly effective 
in establishing the mood of Wolf's 
Nun wandre, Maria. Her voice, of 


medium size, was generally even, but 
occasional harshness, coupled with a 
tendency to sharp on high tones, sug- 
gested that a greater freedom of pro- 
duction was needed. 

A rich voice, velvety in texture and 
easily produced, was displayed by 
Miss Wilson. Its flexibility was dem- 
onstrated by her fluent negotiation of 
the colorature in In si barbara, from 
Rossini’s Semiramide. Miss Wilson's 
restrained and tasteful style of inter- 
pretation was best suited to Fauré’s 
Mandoline and Au Cimitiére. Two 
Brahms songs completed her portion 
of the program. 

Songs of Martini, Duparc, Mana- 
Zucca, and Fenton and Bone, and the 


Aubade from Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, 
were sung by William Diard. His 
voice was smooth and refined, but it 


seemed limited in volume and range. 

Edmund Heard sang O tu Palermo, 
from Verdi’s I Vespri Siciliani, in ad- 
dition to songs by Brahms, James 
Rogers, and Winifred Bury. He 
seemed more comfortable, and was 
more persuasive, in the American 
songs than elsewhere. His tones were 
well matched, and the range of his 
voice was adequate, but insecurity of 
pitch detracted from the impression. 

The four singers joined at the end 
of the program in a_ well-blended 
performance of the Benedictus, from 
Mozart’s Requiem. Alice Wightman 
supplied unobtrusive accompaniments 
for all the singers. 


—A.H. 


Joseph Bloch, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 17 (Debut) 


Whether word had gone along the 
musical grapevine that Joseph Bloch 
was a talent worth watching, or 
whether his unusually interesting and 
well-chosen program was solely re- 
sponsible, the audience at his debut 
recital included some distinguished 
composers and pianists. He proved 
himself a highly intelligent musician, 
who uses the piano as a means of 
expression, rather than a hair-trigger 
virtuoso more concerned with teats 
of mechanical display than with mu- 
sical meanings. His program was a 
formidable challenge to any inter- 
preter. It was made up of a Sonata 
in D major by Galuppi; Hindemith’s 
Third Sonata; Barték’s suite Out of 
Doors; Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, 


Op. 164; Scriabin’s Sonata No. 9; and 
Rossini’s Pure Blooded Tarantella 
Interrupted by a Religious Procession, 
one of the pieces written in his lag 
years which he called Péchés de vieil- 
lesse. 

To pass from Hindemith and 
Jart6k to Schubert was a courageous 
step, for it tested Mr. Bloch’s powers 
at their full range. He was at his 
best in the contemporary music, al- 
though his performance of the Schu. 
bert sonata was tasteful enough. He 
played Hindemith’s Third Sonata go 
cogently that one wondered if he had 
not benefited from the composer's 
suggestions, since he has appeared 
with orchestra under Hindemith’s 
baton. Rhythmically vital, well articu- 
lated, and full of ardor, this was an 
interpretation to rejoice the heart of 
a composer often accused of being 
cerebral and juiceless. The final fugue 
was far more exciting than the 
tawdry Rossini piece that closed the 
program. 

Also imaginative and_ technically 
impressive was his performance of 
Bartok’s Out of Doors cycle. Fach 
of these five pieces—With Drums and 
Fifes, Barcarolla, Musettes, Musi. of 
the Night, and The Chase—evok:s a 
different atmosphere and uses the 
piano in a different sonority. [he 
work is one of the most original < on- 
tributions to the literature since De- 
bussy, and, like Stravinsky’s Conc rto 
for Two Pianos, it creates new ex- 
pressive means for the instrument. 
Mr. Bloch had mastered the spiri as 
well as the complex texture of the 
music. His Schubert playing vas 
somewhat tentative and pallid; bu he 
gave a grandiose, if not technic illy 
impeccable, performance of Scrial in’s 
Ninth Sonata, one which emphas:zed 
the unfolding of the work from its 
initial phrase. 

Mr. Bloch is one of the most ir tel- 
ligent and enterprising pianists \’ho 


FORE 


has made a debut here in many a <ea- | 


son. He can still polish and improve 
his technique (notably his legato play- 
ing and his touch in. rapid passages) 


but he has an excellent equipment to 


work with, and a keen and pene- 
trating mind. 
—R.S. 
Yiddish Culture Chorus 
Town Hall, April 15 
The Yiddish Culture Chorus, con- 
ducted by Vladimir Heifetz, gave its 


twentieth anniversary concert before a 
large audience. The chorus had the 
assistance of the Bellison Ensemble— 
Stanley Weiner, Jerome Magid, Fu- 
gene Dengel, Larry Berensohn, Joseph 
Seiger, and Simeon Bellison. Vocal 
soloists were Isobel Walters, Libby 
Heisler, Feigel Sunshine, Esther Le- 
vine-Hartblay, Selma Hurwitz, and 
Sol Tinsman. Reuven Kosakoff was 
at the piano. 


—N. P. 


Alfred Hopkins, Tenor 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 17 


Alfred Hopkins chose an unusual 
and artistically refreshing list for his 
Carnegie Recital Hall program. Sev- 
enteen of the twenty songs he pre- 
sented were from Hugo Wolf's 
Italienische Liederbuch. The remain- 
ing three, seldom heard in recital pro- 
grams, were Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 


Songs of Travel, settings of poems J 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. Herter 
Sperber was at the piano. 

—N. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Kosciuszko Foundation, April 18 


The sixth and final program in 
Robert Goldsand’s Chopin cycle in- 
cluded er Nocturne in B major, Op. 
32, No. 1; Polonaise in E flat minor; 
- Tek te in A flat major, Op. 

, No. 4, and C sharp minor, Op. 30, 
No. 4; Scherzo in C sharp minor; 
Nocturne in D flat major; Tarantella 
in A flat major; Twelve Etudes, Op. 
25: Nocturne in C minor; two 
Waltzes, in A flat major, Op. 69, No. 
1, and E minor; Impromptu in G flat 
major; Ballade in F minor; and thie 

(Continued on page 18) 
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AMERICA 





Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
Offered By Szell In Chicago 


appeared in Orchestra Hall, on Feb. 
HE Chicago Symphony’s 26, with Paul Paray as conductor and 
i f Szymon Goldberg as violin soloist. 

oniuats came to an end with i 
the twenty -eighth pair of concerts, 
13 and 14, when George 
Szell conducted the 
formance | in five years of Beethov en’ s 


with their resj ective 


During recent months re- 
citals were given bv Lotte Lehmann, 


cluded the “Chicago Musical —_ Moura Lympany 


Vladimir Horowitz, 
The soloists were Frances Yeend, Nan Sigi Weissenberg, and Jan Peerce. 

i Oscar Levant played piano con- 
Haydn’s G major Symphony, certos, accompanied by an orchestra 
opened the program. ori i f 
Efrem Kurtz conducted the 
Symphony in its Chicago debut, with 
Rudolf Firkusny as the piano soloist. 
The Charles L. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany made its first Chicago annear- 
», on March 5 in the Civic Opera 
singing Cavalleria Rusticana 


conductor began with the Tues- 
March 28, when he 
ted two works by Brahms, 
Symphony and the Violin Con- 
in which Joseph Szigeti was the 


fe Pe the Brahms symphony 
- laborated with Mr. Szigeti i 
ven’s Violin Concerto. } 
Symphony was played for the 


San Carlo Onera Companv. 2 


Madama Butter- 
Aida, and Carmen. Liuba Welitch 
made her Chicago debut on April 9 in 
Orchestra Hall, and sang a program 


sented La Traviata, 


conducted by Mr. 
§ and 7 concerts. 
igner’s Parsifal was the only 
nusic on the program. 
offered an all-Beethoven pro- 
April q that included the 
‘idelio, the Fourth Sym- 


José and Amparo Iturbi gave a two- 


Wanda Paul and Harold van Horne, 
Chicago pianists, were each giving re- 
citals in other concert halls. 
Programs have also been given by 
Donald Gramm, 
Bartolina Trio; 
iani the Fine Arts String Quar- 


Artur Schnabel 
thoritative and inspired performance 


Fritz Busch’s final program as guest 
| 17, brought Reger’s A Roman- 

Dvorak’s Violin Concerto, 
rd here for eight years, 


than Milstein as soloist; and Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony. 


Chicago Svmphony String Ensemble, 
conducted by Rudolph Reiners; 


Club. with Tussi Bioerling as soloist; 
the Ripon College Choir: 
Sinfonietta, conducted 
Irma Seeger, who introduced a 
song cycle for soprano and flute by 
s: Manuel and William- 
the Cornell Uni- 


conductor for the Feb. 23 and 24 pro- 


. with Clifford Curzon 

On Feb. 28 he made a pro- 
standard works 
Schubert, and Beethoven be seta 
; and on March 2 and 3 
he conducted —_ integrated per- 


son, harpsichordists ; 
Hortense Neimark; Georges 
- the Wilberforce State College 


Choral Ensemble : 
touring students from Duquesne Uni- 


Nancy Tan onl sen Foote 
were the soloists, and George Hower- 
ton had prepared the combined choral 
Lithuanian dancers and singers: 
the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
i with Eunice Podis as piano 


versity “for the pe rformance. 


Haydn was also on the program. 
Fritz Reiner. who has conducted the 
Chicago Symphony at Ravinia, made 
his debut in the orchestra’s subscrip- 
tion series in the March 9 and 10 pro- 


The Civic Orchestra played its final 
concert of the season, on April 4, con- 
ducted with precision and agility by 
Tauno Hannikainen. 
i fourteen- year-old violinist, 
The Apollo Musical ( Chub 


performance of 


Suzanne Malkie- 
, which lasted through 


His programs included one j 
1 [ with Louis Sudler as Eliiah, 
Poleri as Obadiah, " 
and Elizabeth Brown as the soprano 
and alto soloists. 
prano, presented a survey 
music of the last four centuries, 
three recitals in Kimball Hall on April 


pleasant and spirited Paganiniana. The 
soloists —s this period were Zino 
who played with artis- 
’ and technical brilliance, 
and Kathleen Ferrier, who sang Mah- 
’s Kindertotenlieder with a wealth 
of feeling, simply and tastefully ex- 
beautiful accompaniment. certs by the Chicago Symphony, given 
i inari in Ravinia Park, will open on June 27. 
18, when she and Fer- Eugene Ormandy will conduct for the 
Tagliavini sang a f ; i 
soprano and tenor operatic arias and 
Renaissance Society 
the University of Chicago sponsored 


making his Ravinia debut, 
duct for the third week. 
former conduc tor of the Vienna Phil. 
American debut 
when ro appears br ses the fourth 
William Steinberg and Pierre 
Monteux will direct during the final 


Tutte, from Feb. 17 to 19, in Mandel 

t The production by 
Li ric Stage company was accompa- 
“4 ‘d by a large segment of the Chi- 
zo Symphony, adroitly conducted by 
§ cgmund, Levarie. 
» played eMiciently when it 


series of four programs, 
Lehmann and Claudio 


loists in all of them. Soloists with 
the orchestra will include William 
Kapell, July 8 and 11; Zino France- 
scatti, July 15 and 20; and Byron 
Janis, July 27 and 30. As usual, the 
concerts will be given on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday nights, and 
Sunday afternoons, with the conduc- 
tors beginning their engagements on 
Tuesday. 

Five guest conductors and sixteen 
soloists have been announced for the 
Chicago Symphony’s 1950-51 season, 
which will open on Oct. 12 with Ra- 
fael Kubelik as musical director and 
conductor, and George Schick as as- 
sistant conductor. The guest conduc- 
tors will be heard while Mr. Kubelik 
fulfills a commitment he had made, 
before he accepted the Chicago posi- 
tion, to conduct the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam. E ugene Or- 
mandy will conduct on Jan. 4, 5, 9, 11, 
and 12; Leonard Bernstein on Jan. 
18, 19, 23, 25, and 26; Eduard van 
Beinum on Feb. 1 and 2; E rnest An- 
sermet on Feb. 8, 9, 13, 15, and 16; 
and Bruno Walter, on March 29 and 

Mr. van Beinum and Mr. Bern- 
stein will conduct in the subscription 
concerts for the first time, although 
the latter has conducted the orchestra 
at Ravinia. 

With the exception of Vladimir 
Horowitz, who will play Tchaikoy- 
sky’s First Piano Concerto under Mr. 
Ormandy’ s direction, all the soloists 
will appear with Mr. Kubelik. They 
include Kirsten Flagstad, Suzanne 
Danco, and Erna Berger, sopranos; 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano; 
Richard Tucker, tenor; Boris Chris 
toff, bass; William Kapell, Rudolf 
Kirkusny, Rudolf Serkin, Myra Hess, 
and Solomon, pianists; and Louis 
Kaufman, Nathan Milstein, Yehudi 
Menuhin, and Isaac Stern, violinists. 
Miss Thebom and Mr. Tucker will be 
heard in Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde, on April 12 and 13, 1951. 

The Roosevelt College String 
Quartet offered an all-Schubert pro- 
gram on Jan. 25 and an all-American 
program on Feb. 15. The latter 
offered Roy Harris as a_ lecturer, 
Johana Harris as assisting artist in 
the composer’s Piano Quintet, and 
the first Chicago performance of 
Walter Piston’s Third Quartet. Ernest 
Ulmer gave a piano recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Jan. 25. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, under 
its new conductor Antal Dorati, ap- 
peared in the Civic Opera House on 
Jan. 29, with Isaac Stern as the 
soloist in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. Tauno Hannikainen conducted 
the Civic Orchestra, in Orchestra 
Hall, on Jan. 31. The Indiana Uni- 
versity Symphony, Ernst Hoffman, 
conductor, ensconced itself in the 
cramped stage setting for Light Up 
the Sky, at the Studebaker Theatre, 
to play a satisfactory program, on 
Feb. 5. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a bril- 
liantly-played program in Orchestra 
Hall, on Feb. 6, and Fritz Busch 
was guest conductor of the Chicago 
3usiness Men’s Orchestra, in Orches- 
tra Hall, on Feb. 10. Louis Sudler, 
the baritone soloist, was the first 
businessman the orchestra has had 
as a soloist in its history. George 
Dasch, conductor of the orchestra for 
fifteen years, was presented at this 
time with a special token in appre- 
ciation of his services. 

Stuart Fastofsky, violinist, made 
his Chicago debut, on Feb. 1, in Kim- 
ball Hall. Joseph Szigeti gave a 
violin recital in Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 3, and the Clara Siegel Chamber 
Music Players opened their fourth 
season the same evening in Fullerton 
Hall. On Feb. 5 Robert Casadesus 
played a piano recital in Orchestra 
Hall, and on Feb. 7 Claudio Arrau 
gave one in the same auditorium. A 
duo-piano recital was presented by 
Vronsky and Babin in Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 12, and Robert McDowell, 
young Kentucky pianist, played his 
first recital in Chicago on Feb. 14 in 
Fullerton Hall. 


—WILLIAM LEONARD 
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Mazurka in F minor, Op. 68, No. 4. 

Mr. Goldsand’s per rformance of all 
the études in Opus 25 was a remark- 
able tour-de-force. He was patently 
qualified to deal with their technical 
demands, and he succeeded in making 
them completely expressive. His way 
with them was virile, never falling 
into sentimentality. Indeed, his play- 
ing of the entire program was accom- 
plished without recourse to the slight- 
est suggestion of cloying sweetness. 
Occasionally, Mr. Goldsand’s inter- 
pretations seemed somewhat large in 
scale for the salon in which they were 
being heard, but they were always 
consistent within themselves. The C 
sharp minor Scherzo profited from an 
especially convincing performance, 
and the posthumous E minor Waltz 
was played with clarity and precision. 

At the conclusion of the program 
the Kosciuszko Foundation presented 
Mr. Goldsand with an_ illuminated 
scroll expressing gratitude for the 
artist’s contribution for the benefit of 
the Chopin Scholarship Fund. 


4. H. 





Bach Cantata Guild 
Times Hall, April 19 


The Bach Cantata Guild, conducted 
by Peter Sozio, gave this concert in 
commemoration of the bicentenary of 
Bach’s death. The program included 
two Bach cantatas—No. 125, Mit 
Fried’ und Freud’; and No. 115, 
Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit. These 
were separated by two Buxtehude 
cantatas—Aperite Mihi Portas Justi- 
tiae; and Afferte Domino Gloriam, 
Honorem. A chorus of fourteen and 
an instrumental ensemble of seven 
(string quartet, flute, oboe, and 
spinet) took part. The two Bach can- 
tatas have many affecting passages, 
and it was good to hear them per- 


tormed as whole works and by a 
properly small group. It was also wise 
to set them off with the Buxtehude 
cantatas, which are cooler in spirit 
and less luxuriant in writing, although 
they possess many contrapuntal beau- 
ties of their own, and much charm. 
The Bach performances _ suffered 
from poor balances within the instru- 
mental ensemble and between it and 
the singers, who were not always 
vocally adequate to their task. Such 
faults did not plague the Buxtehude 
offerings, which sounded very well 
indeed. 


—R.E. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 19 


The first half of this concert was 
enjoyable. Miss Teyte performed 
me from the repertoire of Yvette 
Guilbert and eighteenth-century songs 
in costume. The settings by Tiersot, 
De Severac, Ferrari, Weckerlin, and 
Sruneau were delightful, and Miss 
Teyte sang them with both finish and 
dramatic nuance. She paid tribute to 
the incomparable powers of Yvette 
Guilbert as a diseuse, and told the 
audience that she would sing Some 
of the songs with the changes of tes- 
situra employed by Guilbert to give 
contrast and to create a_ greater 
sharpness of characterization. This 
she did very skillfully. Miss Teyte’s 
costume might well have been dis- 
pensed with, but at least it did not 
get in the way of her vivid inter- 
pretations. At one point, she said, “I 
hope everyone in the audience tonight 
understands French,” and it is to be 
hoped that they did, for she delivered 
the saltier lines of the folk songs with 
a captivating twinkle. George Reeves 
was’ the superb accompanist. 

The second half of the concert, 
consisting of a condensed concert ver- 
sion of Offenbach’s La _ Périchole, 
with a narration by Louise Kinlock, 
based on the original libretto by Meil- 
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hac and Halévy, was not enjoyable. 
The cast was made up of Miss Teyte 
in the title role, Carl Fredrickson as 
Don Andres, George Britton as Count 
Panatellas and the first Notary, Fred- 
erick Heyne as Don Pedro and the 
second Notary, Brent Williams as 
Piquillo, and Louise Kinlock as Qua- 
dalena. Miss Kinlock and Mr. Britton 
acted as narrators, and George Reeves 
and John Coleman provided the ac- 
companiment at two pianos. The 
women were in costume, of sorts, and 
the men used hats, cloaks, and other 
bits of costume to palliate the for- 
mality of their evening attire. The 
narrative was spoken in English but 
the text was sung in French. The 
performance reminded one of nothing 
so much as a high school presentation 
in its awkward, coy treatment of the 
story and clumsy acting and singing. 


Only Miss Teyte, woefully miscast, 
sang with elegance of diction and 
comprehensible French. Offenbach’s 


merry music lost most of its sparkle 
in the piano reduction, although the 
pianists worked manfully to keep the 
proceedings from dying on their feet. 

R.S. 


Eunice Eaton, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 20 


Eunice Eaton displayed a combina- 
tion of technical competence and con- 
scientious musicianship in an uncon- 
ventional if rather loosely organized 
program that included titbits by De- 
bussy, Ravel, Moscheles, Chopin, and 
Khachaturian; short sonatas by 
Clementi and Scriabin; and the first 
American performance of Ian Par- 
rott’s Theme and Six Variants. The 
pianist’s performances were thought- 
fully worked out, although, barring a 
nicely turned phrase here and there, 
wanting in spontaneous imagination. 
Occasionally, as in Scriabin’s Sonata 
No. 4, Op. 30, the technical demands 
of a work seemed to occupy her at- 
tention at the expense of expressive 
communication. 

Miss Eaton accomplished her best 
playing in the Parrott novelty—a 
highly pianistic but second-hand ro- 
mantic work. The pianist played the 


Andante, alla notturno section with 
particularly pleasing shades of tone. 
—A. B. 


Mexico City Boys Choir 
Carnegie Hall, April 21 


Under the direction of Rogelio Zar- 
zosa y Alaréon, 25 boys from the 
Orpheon Infantil Mexicano (a music 
school) sang an unaccompanied pro- 
gram with amazing precision and 
poise. Unfortunately, little of the 
music they sang was appropriate in 
type or arrangement to their youthful 
talents. Certainly such selections as 
the Hallelujah Chorus, from Handel’s 
Messiah, and Schubert’s Ave Maria 
are wholly unsuitable for performance 
by an a cappella choir of unchanged 
voices. In the final third of the pro- 
gram, however, the boys were allowed 
to sing sensible arrangements of Mex- 
ican folk songs, and in these the re- 
sults were generally agreeable. 

The quality of tone that the con- 
ductor demanded of the singers dur- 
ing most of the evening was rasping 
and shrill. He required the forcing 
of the chest tone to an extreme de- 
gree, and there was an obvious shift 
from the chest to the head registers 
as the range of the music changed. In 
spite of this the boys managed to sing 
almost unfailingly on pitch. It seemed 
a pity that their conductor, who was 
obviously capable of training the boys 
to do almost anything he wished, 
chose to concentrate chiefly upon the 
display of tasteless and unmusical 
choral effects. 


A. H. 


Galeena Netchi, Soprano 
Times Hall, April 21 (Debut) 


Not until the second half of her 
program, when she turned to light 
music, did Galeena Netchi, a young 
Russian soprano who has sung in 
opera and operetta in Kiev, show 





Heitor Alimonda 


Mary Davenport 


what she could really do. The blonde 
singer literally let her hair down ‘ she 
had had an upsweep coiffure for the 
serious first half of the progrin), 
and, with the Gypsy String Ense: ble 
accompanying, delivered Russian  olk 
and semi-popular songs and __t- 
pourris from Lehar’s Merry Wi ‘ow 
and Kalman’s Silva, with fire and 
flair. Previously, her rather hard but 
powerful voice had seemed incap ble 
of much variety of color in song by 
Tchaikovsky, Gliére, Rubinstein, and 
Grieg, and she performed them, as 
she did Voi lo sapete, from Mas. ag- 
ni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, with the 
emotional effects and liberties of 
rhythm usually associated with ni ht- 
club entertainers. A 

Dv, 


Heitor Alimonda, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 23 


Heitor Alimonda, a young Braz. ian 
pianist who made his debut in T. wn 
Hall in 1948, presented, in his sec ond 
recital there, a standard prog am 
whose major works were Beethoy n’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, ind 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an  -x- 
hibition. Items by Bach-Bosk off, 
Brahms, and Chopin; and first Mew 
York performances of two Pont: los 
by Camargo Guarnieri and of Dasa 
do Botocudo by Mignone compleied 
the list. The pianist exhibited a great 
deal of technical facility, although he 
seemed bent almost exclusively on 
playing loud and fast. The Bach- 
3oskoff C major Organ Concerto 
seemed one continuous roar, and iis 
performance of the Beethoven sonita 
suggested a marathon race. But with 
all the pianist’s highly athletic «p- 
proach, there was a healthy, vigorous 
quality to his playing that made no 
concession to sentimentality, and 
sometimes even seemed almost com- 
pletely devoid of sentiment. 

The novelties turned out to be 
slight pieces. The Guarnieri Pontelos 
are nicely wrought miniatures, pre- 
lude-like, using modern Russian tech- 
niques. The Mignone Dansa is an 
effective showpiece, Spanish style, and 
nothing more 


A.B 


Mary Davenport, Contralto 
Town Hall, April 23, 3:00 (Debut) 


In her first New York recital, Mary 
Davenport, Massachusetts-born con- 
tralto, who had already appeared as 
soloist with various symphony or- 
chestras and choral groups, used her 
exceptionally solid and extensive voice 
to project interpretations that were 
soundly conceived and generally well 
integrated. Her program included 
Stradella’s Per Pieta; Scarlatti’s Qual 
Farfalletta Amante; Torelli’s Tu lo 
Sai: Schubert’s Hoffnung, Fischer- 
weise, and Der Zwerg: Brahms’ !n 
Stiller Nacht, Verzagen, and Willst <u 
das ich Geh?; Madame Flora’s aria 
from the second act of Gian-Car!o 
Menotti’s The Medium; two of 
Milhaud’s Poémes Juifs; two sons 
by Saint-Saéns; and two songs each 
by Warlock and Barber. ; 

Miss Davenport’s voice was «tf 
ample size, and was remarkably rourd 
and firm in quality throughout tie 
greater part of its range. Her pr - 
duction was easy and accurate exce:t 
in passages that required her to sit z 
high tones at full volume, whee 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Bach St. John Passion Given 


In Boston Symphony Concerts 


Boston 


Boston Symphony gave a 


HE 
memorable performance on Good 
Friday, April 7, of Bach’s St. 











Jolin Passion. Charles Munch con 
ducted with a fine blend of poetic elo 
quence and devotional humility, and 
the small chorus, drawn from the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choial Society, had been superbly 
tra ed by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
David Lloyd sang with distinction the 
lone and exacting recitatives of the 
Evangelist, and Adele Addison was 
the meticulous and clear-voiced so- 
pra soloist. Marko Rothmiuller, 
who sang the role Jesus and the solo 
bas: music; Rosalind Elias, contralto; 
and Edmond Hurshell, as Peter and 
Pila c, completed the list of soloists. 
Ad: irable contributions were made by 
Dar «l Pinkham, harpsichordist; Al 
fre’ Zighera, viola da gamba player; 
and Power Biggs, organist. The 
wor was repeated on April 8. 

I: the March 3 and 4 concerts Mr. 
Mu -h conducted the first perform- 
anc of Darius Milhaud’s Fourth 
Pia’ » Concerto, which proved buoyant 
and olorful, but not much more. The 
slo. movement does not get much of 
any here except into a cul de sac of 
tort red dissonance, and the beginning 
and nd suggest the jigging ae 
of . -aramouche. Zadel Skolovsky, ir 
his “oston debut, revealed an psy 
lent technique as the soloist in a work 
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that demanded little else. The same 
program included among other works 
the first performance at these concerts 
of the Overture to Haydn’s L’Isola 
Disabitata. 

Lukas Foss led the premiere of his 
Song of Anguish, for baritone and 
orchestra, in the March 10 and 11 
program, which was otherwise con- 
ducted by Mr. Munch. Subtitled First 
Biblical Cantata and based on a text 
from Isaiah, Song of Anguish was 
written before Song of Songs, which 
was introduced three years ago. The 
former is not nearly so good as the 
second work and seems tentative and 
experimental. While the orchestral 
portion of the work is vital and ex 
pressive, the vocal part is colorless, 
dull, and strained. The soloist was 
Marko Rothmiiller, who sang with 
resonance and musicianship. It was 
his first appearance in Boston. 

Richard Burgin conducted with au 
thority the following week’s programs, 
which included the Overture to Ros- 
sini’s L’Italiana in Algeri; Strauss’ 
Don Quixote, with Samuel Maves and 
Joseph de Pasquale as the cello and 
viola soloists; and Barték’s Concerto 
for Orchestra, which had not been 
heard here for more than five years 

The fifth Sunday concert, on March 
26, conducted by Mr. Munch, was 
notable for a performance of Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto, with Nicole Henriot 
as the brilliant soloist. 

Randall Thompson’s Third Sym 
phony was given its Boston premiere 
in the March 31 and April 1 concerts 
The ovation that the composer, a 
member of the Harvard University 
music department, received at the per 
formance’s end included cheers. Zino 
Francescatti, the program’s soloist, 
was heard in Bach's First Violin Con- 
certo, in A minor, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Third Violin Concerto, in B minor 
To complete the program Mr. Munch 
presented Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier 
and Bach’s Third Brandenburg Con- 
certo, which was played in its original 
form, with the two movements sepa- 
rated by two chords. In Mr. Kousse 
vitzky’s performances the Sinfonia 
from the cantata Christ lag in Todes- 
handen was interpolated between the 
two movements 

In its spring concert in Symphony 
Hall, on March 26, the Handel and 
Haydn Society presented Brahms’ A 
German Requiem. Thompson Stone 
conducted, and the soloists were Kath 
leen Roche and Douglas Biddison 
The performance was competent, 
chorally, but Mr. Stone missed too 
much orchestral detail, and the great 
march of the second movement was 
about as powerful as cambric tea 

Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri 
was revived by the New England Con 
servatory, in Jordan Hall, on March 
15 and 16. Malcolm H. Holmes con- 
ducted the soloists, student orchestra 
and chorus in a highly creditable per- 
formance of this curiosity. Very pop- 
ular when it was new, it now seems 
unbearably sweet, and the text from 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh does not make 
much sense. 

Programs have been given here re 
cently by Nathan Milstein; the St 
Louis Symphony, conducted by Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, with Seymour Lip- 
kin as piano soloist; the Trieste Trio, 
with Nunzio Montanari replacing 
Dario da Rosa as the pianist; the 

sudapest String Quartet; Alexander 
Brailowsky; Martial Singher; Chris 
topher Lynch; and the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
with Paul Hindemith conducting some 
of his own music. 

Alice Farnsworth, soprano from the 
neighboring city of Lynn, who has 
appeared as soloist in various orches- 
tral and choral concerts, made an im- 
pressive recital debut in Jordan Hall, 


on March 23. 


Larry Walz played a 
piano recital, and Brandeis University 
sponsored a three-day Bach Festival. 


The de Paur Infantry Chorus made 
its first Boston appearance on April 2. 
Paul Hindemith, now a member of the 
Harvard faculty, presented a program 
of medieval music, played on medieval 
instruments, with the assistance of 
students and guest musicians. The 
Boston String Quartet’s final concert 
of the season, on April 5, included 
works by Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Carl McKinley. 

Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac 
gave an enjoyable joint recital in 
Jordan Hall, on Jan. 18, and Maryla 
Jonas made her Boston debut in the 
same hall, on Jan. 22. Marian Mc 
Cree, soprano, sang there on Jan. 19; 
Stanislas Niedzielski, pianist, made 
his local debut there on Jan. 20; and 
the Boston String Quartet was heard 
in a program of Mozart, Barber, and 
Debussy works, on Jan. 25. The 
Cecilia Society, Alfred Nash Patter 
son, conductor, sang Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, at Trinity Church, on Jan. 
18; Reginald Kell assisted the London 
String Quartet in a program in Jor 
dan Hall, on Jan. 31, and on the same 


night, in John Hancock Hall, Lucie 
Bigelow Rosen gave a recital on the 
theremin. Adele Addison, young 


soprano who will make her New 
York debut next November, pet 
formed a long program with beauty 
of tone and superb vocalism, in Jor 
dan Hall, on Jan. 29 

Lotte Lehmann’s qualities of per 
sonal warmth and distinction were 
evident in her recital in Jordan Hall, 
on Feb. 8. In the second of three 
concerts presented in Jordan Hall, on 


Feb. 1, under the auspices of the 
Friends of Chamber Music, Louis 
Kaufman and the Zimbler String 


Sinfonietta presented the quartet of 
concertos, collectively titled The Four 
Seasons, by Vivaldi. Roussel’s brisk 
and concentrated Sinfonietta, Op. 52, 
began the delightful program, which 
was completed by Fourth 
Jrandenburg Concerto 

The New Music Quartet made its 
local bow in a program of music by 
Stravinsky, Berg, and Barték, at the 
Longy School, on Feb. 2. Their ap- 
pearance was in the last of a series of 
lecture-concerts on Music of Today, 
directed by Gregory Tucker. The 
following night, in Jordan Hall, the 
Roth Quartet played Bach’s Art of 
Fugue. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge sponsored the event 

When they played in Jordan Hall, 
on Feb. 5, Vronsky and Babin in- 
cluded Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique 
and Bizet’s Jeux d’Enfants on their 
program Mildah Polia, French 
mezzo-soprano, sang in Jordan Hall, 
on Feb. 2, and Aubrey Pankey, bari- 
tone, in John Hancock Hall, on Feb 
12. After an absence of a little over 
fifteen years, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
made a triumphant return when he 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 12. Italo Tajo, ac 
companied by Paul Sargent, sang his 
first recital here, on Feb. 19, in Jor 
dan Hall; and Isaac Stern, accom 
panied by Alexander Zakin, played his 
first Boston recital as the season's 
fifth Boston Morning Musicale in aid 
of the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler, on Feb. 16 

The Chorus Pro Music, formerly 
the Polyphonic Choir, conducted by 
Alfred Nash Patterson, sang Mozart's 
Mass in © minor, at Trinity Church, 
on Feb. 17. The chorus had made a 
deep impression when it performed 
the work last season at its first in 


3ach’s 


town concert. The soloists were 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Eleanor 
Davis, mezzo-soprano; Gene Cox, 


tenor; and Paul Tibbetts, bass. 
Fern Winn, soprano, sang at John 
Hancock Hall, on Feb. 19; the Bos- 
ton String Quartet of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, played in Recital 
Hall, on Feb. 22; and the Vienna 
Choir Boys appeared in Symphony 
Hall, on Feb. 26. 
Cyrus Durcin 
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(Continued from page 18) 

her tones became a good deal less 
full-bodied, somewhat hard, and 
sometimes of dubious pitch. Her soft 
high tones were quite often surpass- 
ingly lovely. With this equipment and 
a capacity for theatrical externaliza- 
tion of emotion, Miss Davenport 
did perhaps her most effective 
singing of the afternoon in the 
Menotti aria, which she had learn- 
ed as an alternate in the cast of 
The Medium, in New York and on the 
road in 1947-48. Here she achieved 
a good deal of intensity in her pro- 
jection, and succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in recreating its theatrical 
context for the audience. 

In the portions of her program that 
required more inwardness, Miss Dav- 
enport’s interpretations did not reach 
quite the same level of effectiveness. 
Her lieder singing had the appropriate 
elements of style, but despite the 
richness of her voice she did not suc- 
ceed in making them very meaningful 

partly because of cloudy diction and 
partly because of a certain lack of 
flexibility in her approach. In the 
French songs—particularly the two by 
Milhaud—her diction was much 
clearer and her understanding more 
completely realized. Her singing of 
the songs in English was vocally 
sumptuous but otherwise relatively 
undistinguished. George Reeves fur- 
nished his customary sensitive and in- 
telligent support at the piano. 





H., Jr 


Natalie Pakcyk, Soprano 
Times Hall, April 23, 3:00 (Debut) 


Natalie Pakcyk’s programming of 
Hebrew songs by Dobkin and Binder, 
and Russian songs by Cui and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, was fortunate in that 
the reed-like quality of her voice 
seemed especially compatible with 
their exoticism. Her voice was small, 
but its range was adequate. As an 
interpreter, Miss Pakcyk was more 
expressive in Russian songs—such as 
Cui’s Touching the Flower and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s The Rose and _ the 
Nightingale—than at any other time. 

Satti, batti, o bel Masetto, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, received a 
neat performance, in which the sing- 


er’s vocalism seemed reasonably well 
controlled. Most of the time, 
ever, her 


how- 
production was severely 


limited by faulty breath control and 
distorted vowel sounds. In view of 
these deficiencies, her scheduling of 
Saint-Saéns’ demanding Vocalise was 
ill-advised. 

Other works in the program were 
by Scarlatti, Gluck, Haydn, and 
Tchaikovsky. 

A. ¥% 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, April 23 


Marian Anderson gave her second 
and final recital of the season with 
Franz Rupp at the piano. Her pro- 
gram included Handel’s Begrissung, 
Ch’io mai vi_possa, Siciliana, and 
Dank sei Dir, Herr; a group of lieder 
by Brahms; O mio Fernando, from 
Donizetti’s La Favorita; Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix, from Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila; songs by Grana- 
dos and Falla; and a group of Negro 
spirituals. 


—N. P. 


Arved Kurtz, Violinist 
Hunter College Playhouse, April 24 
The New York College of Music 
presented Arved Kurtz in a violin re- 
cital at Hunter College Playhouse 
on April 24. Mr. Kurtz, with Artur 
Jalsam at the piano, played Mozart’s 
Sonata in E minor, K. 304; Vittorio 
Giannini’s Sonata No. 2; and _ his 
own Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
With the members of the WQXR 
String Quartet, Harry Glickman, 
Hugo Fiorato, Jack Braunstein, and 
Harvey Shapiro, and with Mr. Bal- 
sam again at the piano, Mr. Kurtz 
performed Chausson’s Concerto for 
Violin, Piano and String Quartet. 
The concert was given for the benefit 
of the New York College of Music 
Scholarship Fund. 
N. P. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


An audience that overflowed the 
Carnegie Hall and auditorium into 
seats placed on the stage heard 
Vladimir Horowitz play his_ third 
and final New York recital this sea- 
son. He devoted his program to 
music by Chopin (the C sharp minor 
Polonaise, the F minor Ballade, two 
mazurkas, the A flat major Impromptu 
and the B minor Sonata) and Liszt 
(two consolations, Au 3Jord d'une 
Source, Funerailles, and the Sonetto 
del Petrarca in E major, No. 104). 
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Thomas and Michele Wilt 


The program ended with the pianist’s 
own version of the Rakoczy March, 
after Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
15, and other transcriptions by him 
made up the long list of encores. 

Aside from a few wrong notes, Mr. 
Horowitz played with the technical 
wizardry with which his name has 
become synonymous, and the brilliance 
and precision of his execution were 
as compelling as ever. If the focus 
of attention on technical means rather 
than musical ends led to a certain 
lack of expressiveness in his Chopin 
playing, the Liszt pieces and the tran- 
scriptions received their virtuosic 
due. 


Thomas Wilt, Flutist 
Times Hall, April 25 (Debut) 


Thomas Wilt, flutist, and his wife, 
Michele Wilt, pianist, gave an expert 
recital of seldom-heard music. Ably 
assisted by Carl iy gg cellist, 
they played the Solo No. 3, by Fred- 
erick the Great; Bach’s Sonata in 
C major; and the Premier Concert, 
from Rameau’s Piéces de Clavecin. 
The Andantino from Mozart’s Con- 
certo in C Major, K. 299; Schubert's 
Introduction and Variations on 
Trock’ne Blumen; and the _ first 
American performance in its original 
form of Prokofieff’s Sonata, Op. 94, 
later transformed into a violin sonata 
by the composer, were the other ma- 
jor offerings of the evening, with 
works by Karg-Elert, Gaubert, and 
Godard, and a transcription by Mr. 
Wilt completing the program. All 
of the compositions were presented 
with serupulous attention to stvlistic 
purity, and with unanimity of ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Wilt, who was most recently 
associated with the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, proved to be an accom- 
plished flutist capable of realizing the 
expressive potentialities of his instru 
ment. The suggestion of breathiness 
heard in his tone during the early part 
of the evening reappeared once or 
twice in the Prokofieff Sonata, but 
in the final portion of the program 
the tone was always clear and pure. 
Mrs. Wilt’s pianistic collaboration was 
admirable in every respect. The addi- 
tion of the Prokofieff sonata to the 
flute repertoire is a welcome one. Its 
four movements are full of rhythmic 
vitality, and its themes are well-con- 
trasted. 

A. Fi: 


Augusta Scheiber, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 24 


Augusta Scheiber returned to Town 
Hall after an absence of thirteen 
vears to provide a large audience with 
an eminently gratifying evening. Her 
program-making was exemplary; she 
confined her choices to works she 
could easily handle with her not in- 
considerable technique, and so per 
mitted herself to concentrate on he: 
fine capacity for expressive communi- 
cation. She played music by Bach, 


its two parts divided by an hour-lo ; 


Beethoven, Brahms, Bartok, and 
Schubert with magnificent and mature 
feeling for their differing stylistic re- 
quirements. 

Miss Scheiber’s most impressive in- 
terpretation was perhaps Beethoven's 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1, in 
which she achieved here a striking 
integration of formal logic with a 
seemingly improvisatory rhapsodic ex- 
pressiveness. Bart6k’s Fifteen Hun- 
garian Peasant Songs also benefitted 
from the pianist’s unusual musical 
imagination. Two Schubert — im- 
promptus—Op. 142, No. 1 and No. 3 

enjoyed performances ‘ol delicacy 
and grace, touched with sentiment — 
happily devoid of  sentimentalit 
Brahms’ Four Piano Pieces, Op. 119 
were tastefully played, as was Bacli's 
Italian Concerto, although both might 
have profited from a less reserved ap- 
proach. 


A.B 
The Cantata Singers 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
April 25, 6:30 
Arthur Mendel, conductor of tie 


Cantata Singers and a= musicia 
whose musicological exactitude dices 
not exclude a genuine feeling for t.1e 
needs of living music, presented a 
magnificent conception of Bach's 
Matthew Passion. This towering m;: 
terpiece, some three and a half hot 
in length, was given in its entire 


‘ 


dinner intermission. The vocal aid 
instrumental forces were disposed 
as to suggest conditions as close ‘s 
possible to those under which Ba h 
worked in the Thomas-Kirche 
Leipzig 

The acoustics of the church we 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 
plicity of statement than Mr. Mitro- 
poulos has shown before in music of 
this naive sort. The closing Chabrier 
items were witty and lusty, and sent 
the audience away happy from one 
of the season’s most interesting Phil 
harmonic concerts. 





-C. S. 
Autori Conducts Concert 
For Philharmonic Members 
On April 3, Franco Autori, associ- 


ate conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, led the orchestra 
in a special concert for members of 
the l’hilharmonic-Symphony Society. 
The program, given in the Hotel 
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Plaza ballroom, included Boyce’s 
First Symphony, in Constant Lam- 
bert’s arrangement; Beethoven’s First 
rity seed Vaughan Williams’ Eng- 
lish Folksong Suite (its first perform- 
ance by the orchestra); Honegger’s 
Pastorale d’fté; > and Johann Strauss’ 
Tales from the Vienna Woods. 


—N. P. 


Toscanini Begins 
NBC Symphony Tour 


NBC Symphony. Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 14: 


Overture to L’Italiana in Algeri 
COSCO CS OS EOS ODES Rossini 
Symp hony No. 3, E flat 

(Eroica) 


Tone Poem, Don Juan ........ "Stra auss 
Three Symphonic Sketches, 

Sy “See eT 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 


Symphony prefaced their first cross- 
country tour with a concert in Car- 
negie Hall which sold out the place 
days in advance at fancy prices. There 
were, of course, the usual Toscanini 
ovations and the program of tested 
Toscanini specialties. The only unac 
customed feature of the evening was 
the maestro’s visible annoyance be 
cause the podium was placed a little 
nearer the orchestra than he likes to 
have it. Midway through the concert 
this state of things was corrected, and 
from then on, so far as one could 
notice, all went well. 

A Toscanini event like this one is 
singularly devoid of news features 
There is no particular need at this 
stage to go into great persuasions 
about the manner in which the con 
ductor does this and that, or the way 
his players respond to his wishes. For 
those who like the Italiana in Algeri 
Overture (which to this hearer is dis 
tinctly inferior to several other Ros 
sini overtures) the Toscanini inter 
pretation cannot be surpassed. His 
reading of the Eroica Symphony is 
likewise no new story. It is noble and 
sharp in its contours, eloquently 
phrased, powerful in its building and 
climax. It 1s, also, somewhat hurried, 
and there are those who can even re- 
call, under other conductors, Eroica 
interpretations even more massive, 
emotional, majestic, and generally 
prodigious. : : 

\ translucent performance of 
Strauss’s Don Juan (which, say what 
one will, wears better than almost 
any other Strauss tone poem), led 
to an overpowering presentation of 
Debussy’s La Mer. Possibly one or 
two living conductors can, indeed, give 
as elemental and towering a perform- 
ance of this work. But it would be 
hard to mention anybody who captures 
the immensity and the wild grandeur 
of the close of this sea picture more 
formidably than Toscanini. 


Le.F 


Three Soloists Appear 
With Little Symphony 


New York Little Symphony, Joseph 
Baroné, conductor; Henry Aaron, 
guest conductor. Abba Bogin, pianist ; 
Dorothy Candee, soprano; Anthony 
Lombardi, tenor. Times Hall, April 


14: 


Coriolanus Overture ........ Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 4, G major 

anes Lsabtes DA agAs Beethoven 
Symphony, A mi 1ajor, K. 201... . Mozart 
Pace, pace, mio Dio, from La Forza 


Gel Dectime® 2.00 -ceccssovces Verdi 
E lucevan le ste ile, from Tosca. . Puccini 
O terra addio, from Aida....... Verdi 
Capricorn Concerto .......+4++ Barber 


The most satisfying music in this 
potpourri was provided by Henry 
Aaron when he led the Little Sym 
phony in an orderly and_ felicitous 
performance of Mozart’s A major 
Symphony. Samuel Barber’s engag 
ing but tricky ee Concerto, 
also conducted by Mr. Aaron, seemed 
to suffer from inadequate rehearsal, 
while the Coriolanus Overture, under 
the baton of Joseph Baroné, was 
somewhat erratic in conception as well 
as ragged in execution. 


The intense vitality of Abba Bogin 
dominated the performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto. His exuberance, 
however, led him occasionally into a 
bombastic style of playing that caused 
the tone of the piano to become harsh 
and unmusical. In contrast, he em- 
ployed, at other times, the finest of 
pianissimos. But Mr. Bogin’s play 
ing, whatever it Ee have lacked in 
subtlety, never lacked in drive or 
direction. 

Dorothy Candee revealed a voice of 
dramatic proportions, rich and smooth- 
ly produced in its lower and middle 
registers, but tending toward stridency 
at the top. The quality of Anthony 
Lombardi’s voice, although pleasing, 
was not sufficient to offset the lack of 
freedom of his tone production. 


H 


Mozart Orchestra 
St, Augustine Chapel, April 16 


In the St. Augustine Chapel, on 
Henry Street, the Mozart Orchestra 
and the Chorus of the Henry Street 
Settlement Music School, led by 
Robert Scholz, presented an exceed 
ingly interesting program before a 
capacity gathering. The throng was 
rewarded for its trip to this difficult 
part of town with admirably sung and 
highly spirited performances of 
Brahms’ Song of Destiny, Bach's 
cantata Awake, the Voice Commands, 
and Bruckner’s rarely heard Te Deum 
The soloists were Joan Brody, so 
prano; Evelyn Sachs, contralto; Rob 
ert Price, tenor; Robert Trehy and 
Melvin Held, basses. The admirabl 
Lois Wann was oboist. 

The choral work was of a high 
order of efficiency, even though the 
vocal quality of the men 
better balanced and more vital than 
that of the women. The _ beautiful 
Brahms masterpiece had, under Mr 
Scholz, an extremely moving inter 
pretation. There was also much to ad 
mire in the superb Bach cantata, even 
though Mr. Scholz’s tempi in the 
opening ensemble seemed needlessly 
deliberate. But the solos—especially 
the passages delivered with uncom 
monly fine vocal effect and authority 
by a gifted young man, Robert Price 

-were well handled; and the soprano 
and bass duet, with oboe solo, did 
credit to the performers. The closing 
chorale, Glory Now to Thee be Given, 
was something to remember. 

It was a privilege to hear Bruck 
ner’s Te Deum (in which Robert Price 
stood out once more in memorable 
fashion), even though it came as 
something of an anticlimax after the 
Bach cantata. But this pompous work 
was more or less misplaced in so small 
an auditorium as the St. Augustine 
Chapel. For its full effect it should be 
performed in one of the great Baroque 
churches of Austria, and it was un 
questionably for such surroundings 
that Bruckner conceived it. 


seemed 
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Music Education League 
Town Hall, April 16, 2:45 


The Music Education League, in 
conjunction with the Litthe Orchestra 
Society, Thomas Scherman, conduc 
tor, presented the concerto and vocal 
winners of its 1949 auditions on this 
occasion, Each of the four instru 
mentalists was heard in a concerto 
Edward Zolas, winning pianist in the 
junior division, played Mendelssohn’s 
in G minor, Op. 25; and the senior 
winner, William Cerny, played Mac- 
Dowell’s in D minor, Op. 33. Nancy 
Cirillo was heard in Mozart's Violin 
Concerto in A major, and David Wells 
performed Saint Saéns’ Cello Con 
certo in A minor. Performances by 
Jean Churchill, contralto, of Adieu, 
foréts, from Tchaikovsky's Jeanne 
d’Arc, and O mio Fernando, from 
Donizetti's La Favorita, completed the 
program. 

The level of performance was more 
than acceptable, and each of the per 
formers showed technical competence 

(Continued on page 23) 
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far from ideal, but the balances were 
much better adjusted than they had 
been last season in Bach’s B minor 
Mass. Otherwise only occasional 
roughness of tone in the chorus and 
a few uncertainties of pitch on the 
part of the soloists marred a perform- 
ance that was spacious of line and 
architecturally strong. Mr. Mendel’s 
perceptive choice of tempos was not 
the least of the contributing factors. 
The soloists were Barbara Troxell 
and Sara Carter, sopranos; Belva 
Kibler, alto; William Hess and Brent 
Williams, tenors; William Warfield 
and Paul Matthen, baritones; Dorothy 
DeLay, violinist; Nellis DeLay, cell- 
ist ; Lois Wann, oboist: Murray 
Panitz, flutist; and John Beavan, or- 
ganist. 





—A. B. 
Isobel Walters, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 26 
The high point of Isobel Walters’ 
rewarding recital was a French group 
composed of three Fauré songs and 


Godard’s Le Tasse. These were 
subtly and sensitively sustained, and 
the soprano summoned delicate 


shades of color, achieving altogether 
delightful results, with apparent ef- 


fortlessness. The remainder of the 
program contained three Spanish 


songs, including the first American 
performance of Hemsi’s El Rey por 
Muncha Madruga; an Israeli group; 
songs in English, of which Charles 
Haubiel’s | Love You was a first per- 
formance; Hear Ye Israel, from Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah; and Se il ciel mi 
divide, from  Piccinni’s Alessandro 
nelle Indie. The soprano’s gifts were 
in general more suited to shorter 
songs than to the operatic and ora- 
torio excerpts, although there was no 
mistaking her basic grasp of style 
in everything she sang. j 

Good vocal qualities complemented 
Miss Walters’ sound musicianship. 
Her agreeable voice was freely pro- 
duced, and her pitch was excellent. 
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Aside from insufficient breath support 
in soft passages, she met all the vo- 
cal demands very capably. Elsa Fied- 
ler was her musicianly enna! 


Lidia Mendelsohn, Pianist 
Times Hall, April 27 (Debut) 


Lidia Mendelsohn, a native of Italy 
now living in New York, played a 
program that contained Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata; Schumann’s Car- 
naval; Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp 
minor, and two of his Etudes from 
Opus 25, No. 7, in C sharp minor, 
and No. 12, in C minor; and De- 
bussy’s Cloches a travers les feuilles, 
and Mouvements. The concluding 
work of the program was a Toccata 
by Miss Mendelsohn’s teacher, Alfredo 
Casella. 

The Beethoven and Casella music, 
and the Chopin C minor Etude re- 
ceived the most satisfying perform- 
ances of the evening. The remaining 
works were generally well enough out- 
lined, but there was little depth or ex- 
pressive range in the interpretations. 
Miss Mendelsohn’s technique was 
fluent enough for the demands of her 
program, but her tendency to play 
without a controlled, definite touch, 
however, frequently resulted in a lack 
of tonal clarity and solidity. 


—A. H. 


Sidney Tretick, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, April 29, 5:30 
(Debut) 


Serious musicianship and solid tech- 
nique were always in evidence in the 
first New York recital of Sidney 
Tretick, a young Arizona violinist. 
This enterprising young musician de- 
voted most of his program to new 
music, tapping the conventional reper- 
toire only for Bach’s unaccompanied 
Suite No. 1, in G major, in itself not 
familiar a work. A discerning pro- 
gram-maker as well, the violinist 
placed the Bach suite between first 
performances of Camil Van Hulse’s 
Pentachrome and George Antheil’s 
Second Violin Sonata; the intermis- 
sion separated the Antheil sonata 
from five preludes of Mr. Tretick’s 
own composition, also previously un- 
heard. The violinist played with con- 
siderable feeling and charm, although 
his capacity for coloring tone seemed 
limited to the harder, brighter shades. 
The Bach suite in particular had a 
fine sense of the line. 

The Antheil soriata was the most 
substantial of the novelties. Its three 
movements have the fluidity of experi- 
enced craftsmanship. A Prokofieffian 
theme is the basis of the first move- 
ment, returning in the last to tie up 
the work neatly. In contrast, Van 
Hulse’s Pentachrome_ consists of 
seemingly unconnected sections. The 
idiom is essentially impressionistic, al- 
though there seems to be an effort to 
introduce Hindemithian counterpoint 
(the attempted synthesis is not quite 
successful) in the course of the 
work’s five sections. Mr. Tretick’s 
preludes are alternately fast and slow. 
The two slow ones show the influence 
of Fauré, while the others are busily 
dissonant in a conventional way. 


A. B. 


Anna Maria Alberghetti, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, April 28 (Debut) 


Anna Maria Alberghetti, thirteen- 
year-old Italian coloratura soprano 
who has been giving recitals in Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries this 
season, made her American debut on 
this occasion. She really appears to be 
only thirteen—a rare thing in child 
prodigies—and, with her tiny voice 
still as undeveloped as it is, it seemed 
reprehensible to allow her to face her 
first audience in this country in the 
vast reaches of Carnegie Hall. 

The program was, in general, well 
chosen, and placed little stress on her 
interpretative capacities. Pergolesi’s 
Nina gave her hearers a chance to get 
used to the diminutive calibre of her 
voice, and Paisiello’s Nel cor pit 
followed. Then came the major mis- 
take of the evening, Der Holle Rache, 





Joan Brainerd 


Anna Alberghetti 


from Mozart’s The Magic Flute. It 
would have been difficult to find any 
other aria that would more thoroughly 
demonstrate the present limitations 
of so young a singer. Unrestrained 
rage and virulent curses, even when 
set to music, are not voiced satisfac- 
torily at the age of thirteen. Miss 
Alberghetti sang all the notes cleanly, 
but the total effect was thoroughly 
unexciting. 

A change in the program order 
brought Caro nome, from Verdi's 
Rigoletto, next, and the young soprano 


sang it delightfully, with a gentle 
naiveté that many mature artists 
might well have envied—had there 


been more volume. She, or her teacher, 
had the good judgment to realize that 
she should not sacrifice quality for 
volume, however, and she also omitted 
the interpolated high E. After two 
Italian songs, came (inevitably, since 
the Alberghetti’s hail from Pesaro) 
Una voce poco fa, from Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville, sung with more 
attention to devices than to melody. 
She negotiated Proch’s Variations 
successfully, and after a simple group 
that ended with Fa la nana bambin’ 
she ended her program with Strauss’ 
Voices of Spring. Her mother, Vit- 
toria Alberghetti, played unobtrusive 
accompaniments. 

Miss Alberghetti is a charming 
young person with a _ pretty, well- 
placed voice. She sang all her colora- 
tura passages neatly, gave no hint of 
inconvenience at the usually fatal F 
sharp and G, and was wholly natural 
in her stage deportment without being 
in the least over-infantile or over- 
mature. If she is retired at once until 
the little larynx matures in size, she 
may emerge a great singer. If she 
continues to sing in public auditoriums 
the size of Carnegie Hall, the damage 
to her voice might be irreparable. 


auf, &..2. 


Chamber Ar? Society 
Town Hall, April 29 


That indefatigable champion of con- 
temporary music, Robert Craft, con- 
ducted an absorbing program, which 
included unfamiliar works by Stra- 
vinsky, Webern and Schénberg. The 
afternoon began with a bow to the 
past in the form of Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento No. 11, in D major, K. 251, a 
zestful work, if not of Mozart's best. 

Arline Carmen, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a vivid performance in Russian of 
Stravinsky’s songs with instrumental 


accompaniment, Pribaoutki (Witty 
Songs) (1914), and Bercetses du 
Chat (Cat Lullabies) (1915). These 


brief songs are perfect in workman- 
ship and amazingly communicative in 
mood. The scoring is so precise that 
the sounds of the Russian words are 
echoed and reinforced by the instru- 
ments. The harmonic idiom, with its 
echoes of Le Sacre du Printemps, is 
pungent and highly original. 

Another work of extreme conden- 
sation and eloquence was Webern’s 
Concerto for Nine Instruments, Op. 
24 (1934), for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, trumpet, trombone, violin, viola, 
and piano. The concerto is one of 
Webern’s major compositions. Every 
note is of vital importance to the de- 
velopment; the timbres are as care- 
fully conceived as the notes them- 
selves; yet the music moves and 
speaks naturally. Webern’s ability to 
transfer themes from one instrument 


to another without falling into frag- 
mentation gives this music a unique 
acoustical quality. It is full of spatial 
feeling; it has the clarity and integra- 
tion of a Chirico painting. 

A work also in the twelve tone 
idiom, but utterly different from the 
Webern piece, was Schonberg’s Sere- 
nade, Op. 24 (1923), which was con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos at an 
ISCM concert in 1949, The Serenade 
abounds in luscious sonorities, com- 
plex textures and programmatic im- 
plications. It is as unabashedly _ro- 
matic in style as Webern’s music is 
severely classic. Warren Galjour, bari- 
tone, sang the Petrarch sonnet hat 
forms one of the movements of the 
Serenade. re 

The instrumentalists participating in 
the concert were Isidore Cohen, v lin 
and mandolin; Frank Scocovva, i0- 
lin; Ralph Hersh, viola; Seymour 
Zarab, cello; Julius Levine, bass; 
Samuel Baron, flute and guitar; R:|ph 
Gomberg, oboe; Wallace Shapiro B 


flat clarinet; Earl Thomas, E flat 
clarinet; Charles Schiff, bass cl ari- 
net; Bernard Garfield, bassoon ; hk ay- 


mond Alonge and Norman Greenb rg, 
horns; Robert Nagel, trumpet ; Ju ian 
Menken, trombone; and Alfred H ow- 
ard, piano. 


Centenary College Benefit 
Town Hall, April 29, 3:00 

Percy Grainger made one of his re- 
grettably rare New York appeara: ces 
to aid the organ fund of Center ary 
Junior College, of Hackettstown, N. 9g 
for which this concert was given «sa 
benefit. The Centenary Singers. a 
women’s chorus of 73 voices, (on- 
ducted by Edgar H. Smith, sang the 
Alleluia psallat, Angelus ad virgin :m, 
and Beata viscera, from the se ies 

(Continued on page 24) 
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and musical awareness. Mr. Cerny 
and Mr. Wells revealed particular 
promise, playing their assignments 
with dash, vigor, and other indications 
of genuine musical temperament. A 
Jarge and cordial audience attended. 


—A.B. 
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Abram Chasins 


Leonid Hambro 


the fourth and last concert this season 
of the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. The word “concert” was some- 
thing of a misnomer as far as the 
first half of the program was con- 
cerned, for this was occupied with 
what might more correctly be called 
“public rehearsals” of Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture and two Debussy 
nocturnes. Charles Blackman, assist- 
ant conductor of the organization, put 
through their paces the young mu- 
sicians, who were seated with their 
backs to the audience, with Mr. Black- 
man facing them and his comments 
and corrections amplified for the 
benefit of the audience. Excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, 
and the Overture to Wagner’s The 
Flying Dutchman were also scheduled 
for the rehearsal half of the program, 
but had to be eliminated because of 
time considerations. 

No less than three conductors led 
the orchestra in the formal offerings. 
Leon Barzin, musical director of the 
organization, although ill, left his 
sickbed to conduct the accompani- 
ment to Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto 
No. 1, in F sharp minor, Op. 14, for 
Michael Rabin, the thirteen-year-old 
soloist, who, having appeared with the 
association two months ago, had been 
awarded a “merit rewarded” return 
appearance. The youthful violinist 
displayed considerable technique; a 
full, rather sweet tone; and sound 
musical instincts. Henry Brant con- 
ducted the first New York perform- 
ance of his own Symphony No. 1, in 
B flat, subtitled A Symphony About 
the 1930s. The highly effective or- 
chestration of the work does not con- 
ceal its harmonic clichés, and it de- 
pends mainly on bouncing rhythms, 
which, although often tricky, do not 
sustain continuous interest over its 
twenty-minute playing time. The com- 
poser conducted it with great gusto, 
in athletic, balletic style. Mr. Black- 
man, in addition to the rehearsals, 
offered a rather lacklustre reading 
of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 


A. B. 
Chasins' Period Suite 
Conducted by Mitropoulos 


New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, April 20 and 21: 


fk.) eee ee Chasins 
Symphony No. 4, A Minor, 
CE Sad vtéevtadesn seen Sibelius 


Symphonia Domestica newkawes Strauss 

Abram Chasins’ Period Suite, 
which, although it was played in New 
York by the NBC Symphony last 
October, had not yet been performed 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
opened the final program of the sea- 
son in agreeable fashion, and was 
politely received. It is a_ pleasant 
addition to the composer’s list of 
works. Mr. Chasins, who has made 
stylistic and other studies in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century music, 
based the six short movements that 
constitute this suite on those studies. 
The thumbnail compositions heard were 
Prelude, Bourrée, Pavane, Rigaudon, 
Sarabande, and Fugue. All are 
charmingly written, amiable music, of 
a certain harmonic tartness, melodic- 
ally and rhythmically gracious, and 
without pretense or exaggeration. 
The Prelude is, perhaps, the longest 
of the set, the Sarabande the most 
charming. The Fugue, with its syn- 
copated subject, is well made and 


does not engage Mr. 


lively, with just a touch of jazz. The 
suite was capitally played. 

This is more than can be said of 
Sibelius’ incomparable Fourth Sym- 
phony, of which this reviewer has 
rarely listened to so, imperceptive an 
interpretation. The ‘work, obviously, 
Mitropoulos’ 
sympathies. His conception of it 
seemed wholly awry. One complete- 
ly missed the towering grandeur of 
this unique music; the conductor 
made it sound small and sentimental 
The symphony was entirely without 
its savage bite, its power, and _ its 
grandeur concentrated in so incredibly 
small a space. Moreover, some of 
the tempos adopted by Mr. Mitropou- 
los were open to question (in the 
brief slow movement, for instance, 
where they were too fast). The at- 
mosphere of the sombre, —— 
opening was singularly dissipated, and 
the vivid sforzando chords were un 
believably diminished. But these rep 
resented only two minor points. The 
Sibelius is plainly not a Mitropoulos 
specialty, much as one regrets to say 
so. Hearings of this mighty work 
are so few and far between that 
reservations of any sort are to be the 
more regretted. 

With Strauss, however, Mr. Mitro 
poulos came superbly into his own 
The performance of the Symphonia 
Domestica was from every standpoint 
a virtuoso exhibition. Technically the 
orchestra played in splendid fashion 
The work itself, nevertheless, remains 
for this listener one of the most senti- 
mental, melodically ordinary, and 
overwritten of all the Strauss tone 
poems. It is third-rate, utterly middle 
class stuff. It was that in the first 
place, and it has remained, nearly half 
a century later, exactly what it then 
seemed. 


na. &.. 2 


Little Orchestra Gives 
Handel Work in Israel Concert 


The Little Orchestra, under Thomas 
Scherman, gave Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt, with the Westminster Choir, 
at a concert and meeting in honor 
of the second anniversary of Israel 
independence under the auspices of 
the American Zionist Council, at the 
Hotel Astor on April 23. The Soloists 
were Genevieve Rowe, Alice How 
land, and William Hess. 

N. P, 


Hambro Is Soloist 
In Chopin Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. 
Leonid Hambro, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, April 22: 
Period Suite ‘ 
Piano Concerto No. 1, 

ff 9 ease Chopin 
Symphonia Domestica .. . Strauss 

Mr. Mitropoulos repeated the 
‘hasins suite and the Strauss Sym 
phonia Domestica from the Thursday 
program. The soloist in the Chopin 
concerto, Leonid Hambro, was ap 
pointed pianist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the beginning 
of the 1949-50 season. He has been 
heard to better advantage on other 


veerr . .Chasins 


~ 


occasions. His performance of the 


concerto was technically competent, 
but it lacked the romanticism of style, 
the refinements of touch, the ease and 
fluidity of phrasing, and the rhythmic 
élan necessary for a persuasive in 
terpretation of the work. Mr. Ham 
bro’s treatment of the keyboard fiori- 
ture of the work was too literal and 
metronomic; and both he and Mr. Mi 
tropoulos missed the snap of the 
Polish dance rhythms in the final 
rondo. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was hard-driven and technically 
careless, notably in the brasses. None 
theless, Mr. Hambro played the work 
with a dispatch and seriousness of 
intent that commanded respect, if 
not enthusiasm. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ interpretation of 
the Strauss Symphonia Domestica 
was sensational, in the best sense of 
the word. He built it to a stagger- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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called English Gothic Music, tran- 
scribed and edited by Dom ‘Anselm 
Hughes and Percy Grainger. The 
chorus also performed an_ early 


Grainger work, a setting of Love 
Verses from The Song of Solomon. 
Hester Hitzrot, soprano, and Jeffrey 
Curtis Wolfe, tenor, sang the solo 
parts, and W. Norman Grayson, at 
the organ, and Mr. Grainger and Bur- 
nett Cross, at two solovoxes, provided 
the accompaniment. 

A group of Grainger piano works 
included the English Dance, for three 
pianists at two pianos; Blithe Bells, 


for two pianos and marimba; and 
English Waltz, for two pianos, in its 
first New York performance. Mr. 
Grainger, Mr. Grayson, and Mr. 
Smith played the English Dance. Mr. 


Grainger, Mr. 
poser’s wife, 


Grayson, and the com- 
Ella Grainger (at the 
marimba) played Blithe Bells; and 
Mr. Grainger and Mr. Grayson played 
the English Waltz, a lively, if not 
very inventive or absorbing concert 
piece. 

With characteristic humor, Mr. 
Grainger explained Blithe Bells to the 
audience: “This is not a transcrip- 
tion. It is a ramble. I have done to 
Bach what Bach did to Vivaldi.” The 
bell effects obtained by blending the 
marimba and the high notes of the 
piano were enchanting. As an encore, 
Mr. Grainger and Mr. Grayson played 
a piano-duet arrangement of some 
dance songs from the Faroe Islands 
that were fascinating, both harmonic- 
ally and rhythmically. 

The chorus opened the program with 
a group of works by Lvovsky, Schu- 
man, Dett, Scott, and Thompson, and 
closed it with music by Mrs. Grainger, 
Rodgers, Porter, Kountz, and Gray- 
son. Especially noteworthy were Wil- 
liam Schuman’s Prelude for Women’s 
Voices, and Randall Thompson’s Pueri 
Hebraeorum and_ selections from 


Rosemary, examples of masterly and 
original choral writing. 
—R. 
John Harms Chorus 
Town Hall, April 30, 3:00 
The John Harms Chorus gave a 


full concert performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio Elijah, under Mr. 
Harms direction and with Andrew 
Tietjen at the organ. Martial Singher, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, sang 
Elijah’s music, and Marjorie Law- 
rence was the soprano soloist in the 
first part, after which Iona Harms 
took over for Hear ye, Israel, the 
only opportunity for the soprano in 
the second part. Eunice con- 
tralto, and William tenor, 


Alberts, 
Horne, 





CANCER 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 














were the other soloists, and the chorus 
was assisted by the girls of the Lenox 
School Glee Club. 

The oratorio, which has been given 
fewer and fewer full-scale perform- 
ances here in rgcent years, although 
it is excerpted from time to time by 
church groups, was given a careful, 
workmanlike reading by Mr. Harms. 
He was careful not to make require- 
ments in excess of the capacities of 
his choral forces, and retained a gen- 
eral neatness and balance while fail- 
ing to realize much of the power and 
expressive sweep in the music. 

Mr. Singher, in dry but reliable 
voice, gave a clearly enunciated and 
musicianly performance, but one al- 
most entirely lacking in the bigness 
of style and easy dominance that 
Mendelssohn’s music demands. Miss 
Lawrence delivered her music with 

great power and operatic forcefulness, 
and Miss Harms, in thin, unfocussed 
tones, sang her aria with the best 
stvle of the afternoon. Mr. Horne’s 
Obadiah was soundly sung, and Miss 
Alberts was also competent in her 
solos. Desp‘te the handicaps posed by 
the Town Hall instrument, Mr. Tiet- 
jen played with a fine feeling for the 


music, 
Fh, IR. 


Theresa Green, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 30, 5:30 (Debut) 


Theresa Green, winner of the Mar- 
ian Anderson Award and other hon- 
ors, revealed much promise in her 
first New York recital. The warmth 
and sensuousness of her ample voice, 
her accuracy of pitch, and her un- 
common musical instincts were among 
the many delightful elements of the 
afternoon. With her opening group 
of old Italian songs the young 
prano immediately established herself 
as an artist of temperament. Grace 
of phrase and purity of line marked 
her singing of them, and Caccini’s 
Amarilli was especially touching. The 
soprano delivered three Brahms songs 
and Strauss’ Kling with equal sensi- 
tivity. 

Miss Green was ill-advised, 
ever, to attempt Non mi dir, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. The exact- 
ing aria served only to point up vo- 
cal shortcomings that elsewhere had 
seemed unimportant. Forced high 
tones and an unsupported low range 
were in evidence here; but in the 
French and English groups that fol- 
lowed the soprano again displayed her 
interpretative capacities to persuasive 
effect. The intensity she brought to 
My Man’s Gone Now, from Gersh- 
win's Porgy and Bess, was excep- 
tionally affecting. The program also 
included first New York perform- 
ances of Leonard Kastle’s Mariposa, 


so- 


how- 


and George Rochberg’s Come, My 
Beloved. Martin Rich was the ac- 
companist. 

A. B. 


Joan Brainerd, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 30 (Debut) 


Joan Brainerd, a comely young art- 
ist with a charming personality, per- 
formed a taxing program with win- 
ning simplicity of manner. Although 
this was her New York debut, she 
has had considerable public experience. 
She won the Young Artists Auditions 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in 1947. She has appeared with 
orchestras in Charleston and New 
Haven, in recitals, and in opera at the 

3erkshire Festival. 

Miss Brainerd proved to be an ex 
pert musician. Her voice was light in 
texture, flexible, and well controlled. 
She did not produce a very wide range 
of color, nor was there much dramatic 
power in her singing, but her inter- 
pretations were always tasteful and 
marked by a sense of style. She be- 
gan with four Schubert lieder, Gany- 


med, An die Nachtigall. Die Liebe 
hat gelogen, and Suleikas zweiter 
Gesang. Of these, Die Liebe hat 
gelogen was the most completely real- 
ized from the emotional standpoint. 

One of the most attractive works 
on the program was a cantata, Die 
Liebe, for soprano, two violins, and 
continuo, by the seventeenth-century 
German composer, Johann Christoph 
Kriedel, discovered and transcribed 
into modern notation by Yves Tinayre. 
Miss Brainerd sang this fresh and 
touchingly pious music with admirable 
dignity. Louis Edlin and Harry Katz- 
man were the violinists; and Abraham 
3orodkin the cellist. 

Trois Chansons Populaires (based 
on three Breton folk songs) by Erich 
Itor Kahn, in a first performance, 
proved far too sophisticated in their 
harmonic setting, though the melodies 
were delightful. The only songs in 
English on the program were Celius 
Dougherty’s Pied Beauty, a setting of 


Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poem, and 
Song of the Jasmin (from the Ara- 


bian Nights). These, like Mr. Kahn’s 
folk song settings, were harmonically 
overelaborate and _ artificial. Miss 
Brainerd sang them well, although her 
enunciation in English, curiously 
enough, was not as distinct as it was 
in German. 


Fauré’s cycle, La Bonne Chanson, 


and Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen, brought the program to a 
close. It was a tribute to Miss Brain- 


erd’s technique that her voice was as 
fresh in the difficult Schubert aria as 
it had been at the beginning of the 
evening. Throughout the concert, 
Brooks Smith’s accompaniments were 
extraordinarily sensitive, and Regi- 
nald Kell’s playing of the clarinet 
obbligato in Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 
was a model of graceful phrasing and 
tonal beauty. 


—R. S. 


Society for Forgotten Music 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 1 


The season’s fourth concert. of the 
Societv for Forgotten Music. given in 
Carl Fischer Hall for the benefit of 
the American Fund for Israel Insti- 
tutions, must be numbered among the 
most interesting this worthy organiza- 
tion has offered. The performers 
were the Chamber Orchestra of the 
Society, under the admirable direction 


of Dean Dixon; the baritone and 
specialist in old music, Yves Tinayre; 
Maurice Bialkin, cellist; and David 


Weber, clarinetist. The program con- 
tained a Symphony in C, bv Vivaldi; 
a Concerto Grosso (Op. 7 No. 9), by 
Giuseppe Valentini; a Motetto da 
Requiem, for baritone soloist and or- 
chestra, by Alessandro Scarlatti: the 
Adagio Cantabile from Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 13; and, in place of Spohr’s 
C minor Concerto for clarinet, which 
at the eleventh hour was found to be 
unobtainable, that short Adagio, for 
clarinet with string quintet accom- 
paniment, attributed to the youthful 
Wagner but not positively identified 
as his composition. Finally, for a 
long-winded and fairly mediocre con- 
clusion one was treated to Enrico 
Bossi’s Intermezzi Goldoniani. 

The various works performed in- 
vite an amount of discussion that must 
be resisted. The Vivaldi symphony, 


marked on the bill as receiving a “first 
performance” (whatever that may 
mean) is fine music, if hardly the 


very best Vivaldi known. It was ex- 
cellently played, and conducted with 
vitality and superb rhythmic feeling 
by Mr. Dixon. But Vivaldi this time 
played a distinctly second fiddle to 
his contemporary, Giuseppe Valentini, 
whose Concerto Grosso, far from be- 
ing forgotten music, is a work that 
for viability, exuberance and tingling 
fancy stands on a level with Handel 
in some of his finest moments. The 


ABALET 





finale is one of the most spirited 
things imaginable, and the slow move. 
ment has a warm, poignant quality 
that alone ought to help reinstate this 
magnificent concerto in the standard 
repertoire of chamber orchestras. Val- 
entini, born in Rome and _ attached 
to the Florentine court, was out 
noted as a violinist; yet to judge by 
this concerto grosso, he was a com- 
poser of the most indisputable genius, 

Alessandro Scarlatti’s motet, which 
is a prayer for the souls in purgatory 
has fine moments, especially in_ its 
stark and severe opening movement; 
but it grows repetitious and tires me 
long before the end is reached. The 
Haydn adagio is a songful cello 
cantilena dating from its composer's 
early days at Eszterhaza, with a 
string accompaniment hardly of sym- 
phonic richness or texture. Mr. Bial- 
kin played it beautifully. David Wcber 
performed the Wagner clarinet Adigio 
capitally, and it was interesting to 
hear this brief curio, which was done 
a year or two ago at one of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s Young | 'eo- 
ple’s Concerts. 

Is the piece really Wagner? I: is 
supposed to have been written during 
Wagner’s Wurzburg sojourn, in 1:33, 
for a clarinetist named Rum rel, 
whom the composer visited on an 
excursion to Kissingen. The clar net 
melody is Wagner in his most un: is- 
sembled Bellini manner, while a 
tremolo passage in the accompaniment 


comes straight out of Weber’s er 
Freischutz. Yet there is almost no 
trace of the real Wagner, such as 


can be detected in juvenilia like ie 
Feen and Das Liebesverbot or e-en 
in a prophetic student composition 
like the piano Fantasie in F  shurp 
minor. And what can have cau-ed 
Wagner (if needed he was the author 
of this occasional piece) to neglect 


the low register of the clarinet? 
Possibly Rummel himself prescribed, 
for reasons of his own, the more or 
less restricted compass. 
—H.F P. 

ISCM Concert 
McMillin Theatre, May 5 

The third concert of the Interna- 


tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic was virtually a Milhaud program. 
Webern’s Quartet for Violin, Clari- 
net, Tenor Saxophone, and Piano, Op. 
22 (1930), and Dallapiccola’s Quattro 
liriche di Antonio Machado per canto 


e piano forte (1948) were also in- 
cluded, but both works were quite 
short—not much longer, indeed, than 
their titles. The concert centered, 
then, around Milhaud, whose String 
Quartets Nos. 14 and 15 (first New 
York performances) opened the pro- 
gram, and whose Octet—which is 
simply the String Quartets Nos. 14 


and 15 played simultaneously—closed 


it. How much the knowledge that 
the two quartets were later to be 
heard synchronized affected the lis- 


tener is difficult to say, but the quar- 
tets did not seem altogether self-suffi- 


cient. The plangent climaxes of the 
slow, second movement of the Quar- 
tet No. 14 were striking exceptions. 


Curiously enough, they lost some of 
their edge in the octet version. ©n 
the other hand, the lively first and 
last movements gained immeasurably 
in the combined form. The inspira- 
tions had seemed to seep out only at 
intervals in the quartets, but in thie 
octet combination arresting rhythmic 
figurations, which had appeared only 
sporadically in the quartets, meshed, 
tumbling forth in an irresistible flow. 

The Webern and Dallapiccola works 
represented an opposed musical idiom 
The twelve-tone Webern quartet con- 
cerns itself with no more than three- 


note figures, which scurry from in- 
strument to instrument, exploiting 
sound-values to the full. An intel- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 23) 
ing climax that left people both gasp- 
ing and cheering. Never has so ‘little 
been said, musically, to yn sump- 
tuous effect than in ‘this showpiece. 


Mitropoulos Closes 
Philharmonic Season 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony played its final subscription 
concert of the 1949-50 season on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 23, in Carnegie 
Hall. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
the orchestra in a repetition of the 
April 20 and 21 program, which in- 


cluded Abram Chasins’ Period Suite, 
Sibelius’) Fourth Symphony, and 
Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica. 


During its 108th season the orches- 
tra played 114 concerts between Oct. 
13 and April 23. Of these, 98 were 
subserij tion concerts played in Car- 


Hall; eight 


negie were for young 
people ind two for members: two 
were for the benefit of the pension 


fund, and four were out-of-town 
concert 


Leoj old Stokowski and Mr. Mitrop- 


oulos ared the leadership of the 


orchest and each conducted a total 
of ten weeks during the season. 
Franco Autori, associate conductor, 
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conducted one Saturday evening pro- 


gram. The three guest conductors 
were Victor de Sabata, whose en- 
gagement lasted four weeks, and 


Bruno Walter and Leonard Bernstein, 
who conducted for two weeks each. 
In addition to Mr. Stokowski and Mr. 
Autori, Igor Buketoff and Dean Dixon 
conducted in the young people’s series. 
All other concerts were directed by 
the regular and associate conductors. 

One hundred composers were repre- 
sented in the programs. Six works 
were performed for the first time, in 
addition to arrangements by Mr. 
Stokowski of works bv Bach, Chopin, 
and Purcell. There were six first per- 
formances in America, one first per- 
formance in the United States, fifteen 
first performances in New York, and 
21 first performances by the Society 


—R. E. 


Vivaldi Festival 
Town Hall, April 25 


The Little Orchestra, under Thomas 
Scherman, gave the first of two con- 
certs constituting a festival of music 
by Antonio Vivaldi, sponsored by the 
Town Hall Music Committee, on April 
25. The concerts were announced as 
commemorating the 275th anniversary 
of Vivaldi’s birth, but since no one 
knows exactly when he was_ born, 
reference to an anniversary was need- 
less. All of the compositions on this 
program were so delightful that they 
made one wish Godspeed to the organ- 
ization recently founded in Italy to 
issue the complete works of Vivaldi. 
Since he wrote hundreds, in many 
categories, there will be abundant 
material for Vivaldi festivals for 
vears to come. Like Bach and Handel, 
he was blessed both with genius and 
fecundity. 

The program was 
Concerto in C 


made up of a 
minor for strings and 
cembalo; a Concerto in B= major, 
called La Notte, for bassoon and 
strings; four of the Violin Concertos, 
Op. 8, Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, all four 
in first American performances; the 
cantata, Ingrata Lidia, for soprano 
and strings; a Concerto in C major 
for two trumpets and strings; and 
a Sinfonia in B minor, Al Santo 
Sepolcro, for strings without the cus- 
tomary continuo, a_ practice that 


Erich Kastan 
At a rehearsal for the Vivaldi Festival presented by the Little Orchestra are 
Louis Kaufman, Winifred Cecil, and Thomas Scherman, conductor of the orchestra 


Vivaldi followed in other works, 
thereby anticipating the development 
of orchestral music in the later eight 
eenth century 

The more Vivaldi we 
easier it becomes to understand th 
enthusiasm of Johann Sebastian Ba 
and other of his contemporaries for 
his music Spontaneity, thematic 
beauty, intuitive balance, and round 
ness of form characterized every- 
thing on the program. The Bassoon 
Concerto is the essence of simplicity ; 
the Concerto for strings, Al Sant 
Sepolero, is a profound and _ tragic 
conception, werthy of Bach 

Bernard Garfield played the sol 
part in the Bassoon Concerto with 
remarkable flexibility and tonal nu 
ance; there was no tubbiness 
in the sounds he drew from the in 
strument Edward Sadowski and 
Robert Nagel made the most of the 
exhilarating Trumpet Concert 
(transposed into B flat for the mod 
ern instruments). The music reminded 
one of Beethoven's tribute to Handel 
“The utmost effect with the utmost 
simplicity of means.” 

Perhaps the most distinguished per 
formance of the evening was Wini 
fred Cecil’s singing of the cantata, 
notable both for purity of diction and 


hear, the 


trace of 


elegance of style. Louis Kaufman 
has recently recorded Le Quattro 
Staggioni (The Four Seasons), the 


first four concertos of the set, Op. 8 
He looked up the others, and was so 
impressed by their beauty that he 
suggested their inclusion in this festi 
val. His performance of them was 
devoted, if neither technically nor 
rhythmically impeccable. 

Nils Groen at the harpsichord 
proved an expert continuo player, and 
Mr. Scherman and the sialon per- 
formed with disarming enthusiasm 
Vivaldi’s music is so fresh and full 
of surprises that one could listen to 
many a program of it without danger 
ot wearying. 

R.S 


Vivaldi Festival 
Town Hall May 9 


The second of the two festival con- 
certs sponsored by the Town Hall 
Music Committee in commemoration 

(Continued on page 26) 
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"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 


EUGENE : CONLEY > 


One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard.” 
mnatastasniteta Opera Association 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


SAMSON FRANCOIS 
"Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 


JOSEPH FUCHS 


“Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 





"World's greatest dramatic 


soprano. Sir Thomas Beecham 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist.” Denver Post, 1949 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


“Audience gave breathless at- 
‘tention to her beautiful piano} 
|playing a thrilling excite- | 
ment." 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, — 


| FRANK x SHERIDAN 


"Technical brilliance and musi- 
icianship that has few equals 
today.” 
Virgil Thomson, | 
| N. Y. Herald Tribune | 


YI-KWE! SZE | 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone | 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist.’ N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 


| FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI | 
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Baylor Presents 
Sixth Bach Festival 


_ Waco, Tex.—The Baylor Univer- 
sity school of music presented the St. 
Matthew Passion, in its sixth annual 
Bach Festival here, on March 23 and 
24. Daniel Sternberg, dean of the 
school, conducted, and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick was at the harpsichord. The 
soloists included Wanda Nelson and 
Bernice St. John, sopranos; Janey 
Smith and Anne Roberts, contraltos; 
Blake Stern, as the Evangelist; Wil- 
liam Wheeless, as Jesus; and Roy 
Johnson, baritone. The festival also 
included recitals by Mr. Kirkpatrick ; 
Carol Hall, pianist; and E. W. Doty, 
organist; a program by Waco school 
children; and a chamber-music pro- 
gram conducted by Mr. Sternberg. 

In the Baylor Symphony’s concert 
on April 27 Gid Waldrop conducted 
the first performance of his First 
Symphony. Willis Quant was heard as 
soloist in Liszt’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. In a previous orchestra program 
under Mr. Waldrop’s direction the 
soloist, Lino Bartoli, played Proko- 
fieff’s Second Violin Concerto, and the 
Baylor Oratorio Chorus, trained by 
Mr. Sternberg, sang excerpts from 
3orodin’s Prince Igor. The Baylor 
Golden Wave Band, Donald I. Moore, 
director, presented a significant and 
interesting concert when it played a 
program on Feb. 16 of original band 
compositions. Mr. Moore conducted 
the first half of the program, which 
included the first performance of 
Ulysses Kay’s Solemn Prelude, Gos- 
sec’s Symphonie Militaire, Poulenc’s 
Mouvements Perpetuels, and Pedro 
San Juan’s Canto Yoruba. Walter 
Hendl, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, was guest conductor for the 
second half of the program, which 
offered Schénberg’s Theme and Vari- 
ations for Wind Band, Cowell’s 


Shoonthree, and Milhaud’s Suite 
Frangaise. 

The Waco Symphony, conducted by 
Max Reiter, gave its last concert of 
the season, on April 17, when Nadine 
Conner was the soloist. In the March 
13 program Margaret Truman was 
the guest artist. 

— Roxy Grove 


Cincinnati 


(Continued from page 3) 
entire choral body numbered approxi- 
mately 1,700. Great credit should go 
to the public school music teachers and 
choral directors, and particularly to 
Frank C. Biddle, the chorusmaster for 
the high standard of the young 
people’s performances. The singing of 
the May Festival Chorus in the Spring 
Symphony, Alexander Nevsky, and 
the Manzoni Requiem attested to the 
fine preliminary training of Mr. 
Beckett as well as to the leadership of 
Mr. Busch. 

Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony was 
a good choice to bring the Cincinnati 
Symphony, its numbers increased to 
105 for the occasion, into its share of 
prominence, although the emphasis 
was placed on the choral singing in 
which Cincinnati justly takes so much 
pride. 

The program of the opening concert 
offered both the Manzoni Requiem and 
Alexander Nevsky—a pairing that 
made a grandly dramatic evening of 
forceful contrasting styles. The Verdi 
work served to introduce Mr. Sullivan, 
who used his fine voice with notable 
lucidity and intelligence. Miss Har- 
shaw sang with her accustomed secure 
technique and authoritative style, and 
Mr. Moscona sang confidently and 
without reference to the score. Stella 
Roman used the beautiful textures of 
her voice to advantage, but sometimes 
seemed unsure of her lines. The choirs 


of Christ Church and Westwood 
Presbyterian Church joined the May 
Festival Chorus and orchestra and 
the combined forces, under Mr. Busch, 
provided a first-rate performance. 
Alexander Nevsky, taken from its 
dramatic context, seemed relatively 
undistinguished, but Miss Harshaw 
sang her aria with resonance and 
feeling. 


E XCEPT for the a cappella singing 
of over 500 students from the 
public schools, conducted by Mr. 
Biddle, the program on Wednesday 
night fell below May Festival stand- 
ards. The first half offered Bach’s 
Third Brandenburg Concerto, in a 
lively performance, and the cantata 
Sleepers, Wake, with Miss Lewis, Mr. 
Hain, and Mr. MacDonald singing 
competently but without inspiration. 
Miss Nikolaidi was not at her best in 
the aria Grief and Pain, from the St. 
Matthew Passion; and the cantata 
Nun ist das heil did not rise above 
the impression of drabness made by 
the earlier offerings. After the high- 
school choirs had sung beautifully in 
their four unaccompanied songs, Miss 
Nikolaidi returned to sing Mahler’s 
Songs of a Wayfarer, and Mr. Busch 
followed with his best conducting of 
the evening—Mendelssohn’s The First 
Walpurgis Night, with Miss Niko- 
laidi, Mr. Hain, and Mr. MacDonald 
in the solo parts. 

The Bruckner-Wagner concert on 
Thursday afternoon was one of the 
high points of the week. Mr. Busch’s 
grasp of the Seventh Symphony en- 
abled him to realize its dynamic rich- 
ness and eloquence, and at the end he 
was presented with a medal by Martin 
G. Dumler, president of the Bruckner 
Society of America. 

Miss Farrell and Mr. London were 
well chosen for the parts of Briinn- 
hilde and Wotan in three Wagnerian 
excerpts—the closing scene from Das 


Rheingold, the third scene from Ag 
III of Die Walkiire, and the Immok. 
tion Scene from Gotterdammerung 
Mr. London’s voice was round an( 
sonorous, and his enunciation was 
easy; and Miss Farrell used her full. 
bodied voice with fervor and expres. 
sive accentuation of the text. 


ERLIOZ’ Overture to Benvenuty 
Cellini arid Pierné’s The Chil. 
dren’s Crusade made up the Friday 
program. The children’s voices, ap. 
proximately 575 from 53 schools, lent 
an inspiring beauty and freshness oj 
quality to Pierné’s touching, if sac. 
charine, score. The uniform and 
natural diction of the children who 
sang offstage and in the gallery as the 
seraphic choir, in particular, engen- 
dered an ethereal mood that was really 
stirring. Soloists were Miss Ayars 
Miss Lewis, Miss Greenberg, Mr 
Hain, and Mr. MacDonald. ' 
Miss Welitch’s appearance in the 
final scene from Strauss’ Salome 
which, together with the Dance 0 the 
Seven Veils, was presented on S «tur. 
day in a program that included 3rit. 
ten’s Spring Symphony, dre 4 
capacity audience to Music Hal for 
the closing of the festival. Afte the 
Overture to Mozart’s Don Gio: anni 
opened the second half of the pro 
gram, she reappeared to sing fas 
from that opera and from The __far- 


riage of Figaro. But it was ir the 


Salome music that Miss Welitc! ac-§ 


complished her finest singing and dra- 
matic projection. 

The chorus had labored faith ully 
on the difficult Britten score, bt its 
problems had not all been over ome 
by concert time. But even so the per- 
formance made ethir ' 
triumph for the festival’s cl: sing 
night. The capable soloists were Ann 
Ayars, Brian Sullivan, and E1 nice 
Alberts, and the choir boys also 
shared in the honors. 





LORD BERNERS 

LLonpon.—Gerald Hugh Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, fourteenth Baron Berners, 66, 
composer, writer, and painter, died 
here on April 19. He was born at 
Arley Park, Shropshire, on Sept. 18, 
1883, and received his primary edu- 
cation at Eton College, although he 
spent much time on the Continent 
studying foreign languages in prepa- 
ration for the diplomatic service. He 
also studied music seriously, in Dres- 
den and London, before he began his 
diplomatic career as an attaché to 


the British Embassy in Constanti- 
nople, where he served from 1909 
to 1911. He took some lessons from 


both Casella and Stravinsky, when 
he was stationed at the embassy in 
Rome, from 1911 to 1919, but other- 
wise he was largely self-taught. 

His first works, Three Little 
Funeral Marches, and Fragments Psy- 
chologiques, both for piano and pub- 
lished under the name of Gerald 
Tyrwhitt, caused favorable comment 
for their satirical qualities. Subse- 
quent works were published under the 
title of Lord Berners, to which he 
succeeded in 1918. He continued to 
compose in a mordantly humorous 
vein until he made a word-for-word 
setting of Prosper Merimée’s comedy, 
Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement, 
which was a failure when it was pro- 
duced in Paris in 1924. A ballet, The 
Triumph of Neptune, commissioned 
by Diaghileff, enjoyed a great suc- 
cess in both London and Paris in 
1926. A second ballet, Luna Park, 
given in London in 1930, was less 
successful, but A Wedding Bouquet, 
on Gertrude Stein texts, has kept 
a_ steady place in the repertoire 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which 
produced it in 1936. Satirical songs 
and a Fugue in C minor, for orches- 
tra, written in 1924, are included 
among his other compositions. 

He has also written six novels, and 
an autobiography called First Child- 
hood. His paintings have been ex- 
hibited at the Lefevre Galleries. 
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Obituary 


MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER 


Hyannis, Mass.—Martha Atwood 
Saker, 63, former soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and more re- 
cently head of the Cape Cod Institute 
of Music, died at the Cape Cod Hos- 
pital here on April 6. She was born 
at Welfleet, the daughter of Captain 
Simeon Atwood, a Cape Cod skipper. 
After studying music in this country, 
she went to Italy for further training 
and made her operatic debut as Mimi, 
in La Bohéme, in Siena in 1923. Her 
American operatic debut was made as 
Lit, in the American premiere of 
Puccini’s Turandot, at the Metropoli- 
tan on Nov. 16, 1926. She was also 
heard there as Nedda, in Pagliacci, 
and in several Sunday night concerts. 
She appeared in recital, in oratorio 
performances, with opera companies 
in Boston and Philadelphia, and on 
the radio. She established the Wel- 
fleet Musical Colony, which later be- 
came the Cape Cod Musical Institute 
of Music. She was the widow of 
George R. Baker, former president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
who died in 1944, 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


BronxviL_e, N. Y.—Herbert Bra- 
ham, 63, conductor and teacher, died 
in a hospital here on April 1. He 
was a native of Brooklyn, and, as a 
boy, was treble soloist in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, in Manhattan. 
He appeared in plays with the late 
Julia Arthur, and he served as ré- 
pétiteur with the Henry W. Savage 
Opera Company. Since 1942 he was 
conductor of the Westchester Phil- 
harmonic Society, and he was 
founder and conductor of the so- 
ciety’s Bach Choral Group. In 1915 
he helped organize the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic, with which he was associ- 
ated for a number of years. 


RALPH WOLFE 


New Rocuetitr, N. Y. — Ralph 
Wolfe, 51, pianist and director of the 
Ralph Wolfe Conservatory of Music, 
died here on March 13. He was born 
in Richmond, Va., and began his mu- 
sical training as a protégé of John 
Powell. A Juilliard fellowship en- 
abled him to study in Europe, where 
he made his debut and gave numerous 
concerts before returning to this 
country. He made his New York 
debut in 1928. He toured extensively 
as a recitalist and appeared as soloist 
with the National Symphony, in 
Washington, D. C. He opened his 
school here in 1934, and later, in as- 
sociation with others, established 
branches in Larchmont and Mount 
Vernon. He is survived by his wife, 
father, three brothers, and a sister. 


MRS. LOUIS ECKSTEIN 


Cuicaco — Elsie Snydecker Eck- 
stein, 71, widow of Louis Eckstein, 
who for many years sponsored the 
famous seasons of grand opera at 
nearby Ravinia Park, died at her 
home in the Drake Hotel on April 
27. She was honorary chairman of 
the Ravinia Festival Association, and 
had served it since its formation in 
1938, the year after her husband’s 
death. As owner of the Ravinia Park 
property, she deeded it to the associ- 
ation in 1944. 


J. EMMET HAYDEN 


San Francisco — J. Emmet Hay- 
den, 80, known here as the “father of 
municipal music,” died on May 1. He 
sponsored the legislation that estab- 
lished the Municipal Chorus and city 
taxation for the benefit of the San 
Francisco Symphony. Prior to his 
retirement in 1945, he served as chair- 
man of the music committee of the 
Art Commission. 


GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


Sr. Louis—Gottfried Galston, 70, 
pianist and teacher, died here, foliow- 
ing a long illness, on April 2. He 
was born in Vienna, and studied tiiere 
with Leschetizky from 1895 to 1899 
He then went to the Leipzig Conser- 
vatory, where his teachers were 
Jadassohn and Reinecke. He taught 
at the Stern Conservatory, in Berlin, 
from 1903 to 1907, but gave up teach- 
ing because of his extensive concert 
tours, which took him all over the 
world. He was soloist with the New 
York Symphony, at the opening of 
Aeolian Hall, in New York in 1912. 
In 1927 he settled in St. Louis, where 
he became head of the piano depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Institute of 
Music. He retired from that position 
in 1946 on account of ill health. He 
was also known as a bibliophile, and 
the sale of his library of 7,000 vol- 
umes, when he moved from Germany 
to the United States, was a notable 
event among collectors. He is sur- 
vived by his second wife and two 
children by his first marriage 


OSCAR F. HILD 


CINcINNATI. — Oscar F, Hild, 49, 
managing director of the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association for six- 
teen years, died here on April 14. He 
was born in this city, and became a 
percussion player with theatrical or- 
chestras and bands. In 1931 he was 
chosen president of the Cincinnati 
Musicians Union, a post he held at 
the time of his death, He was a 
member of the executive board of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians for ten years, and was ihe 
federation’s representative last year to 
the European meeting of the Uniied 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. In recog.i- 
tion of his work as manager of the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, the C n- 
cinnati College of Music last year 
conferred on him an honorary deg:ee 
of Doctor of Music. 
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Metropolitan Tour 


(Continued from page 6) 
and took over the role of Sachs’ 
young apprentice. Fritz Reiner was 
the conductor. 

The opera on April 21 was Tosca, 
with Ljuba Welitch, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, and Alexander Sved in the 
leading roles and Alessio de Paolis as 
Spoletta. Rigoletto was presented in 
the Saturday matinee on April 22, 
with Leonard Warren presenting his 
familiar and distinguished impersona- 
tion of the jester and Giuseppe di 
Stefano and Patrice Munsel in the 
other leading roles. Jerome Hines was 
Sparafucile and Jean Madeira, Mad- 
dalens. Jonel Perlea was in the pit. 

The final performance of the com- 
pany’. stay in St. Louis was Samson 
et Dalila, with Risé Stevens as the 
seduciress, Kurt Baum as the hirsute 
hero, and Nicola Moscona as the 
hoary Hebrew. Robert Merrill was 
the !‘igh Priest. Emil Cooper con- 
ducte 


Laf tyette, April 19 


La: sYETTE, IND.—The Metropolitan 
Oper’ Company moved on from 
Bloor ington to another university 
camp s—that of Purdue University, 
wher a single performance of Aida 
was resented in the Hall of Music. 
Stell Roman, Kurt Baum, Frank 
Guar era, and Blanche Thebom took 
the ; incipal roles, and Emil Cooper 
cond: -ted. 


Atl inta, April 24-26 


At ANTA.—The Metropolitan Opera 
Com; iny’s Atlanta season began with 
a ga i Monday evening performance 
of ‘losca, with Ljuba Welitch and 
Ferriccio Tagliavini as Tosca and 
Mari), and John Brownlee, singing 
his irst performance of the season 
in this opera, as Scarpia. The re- 
mainier of the cast was unchanged 
from previous tour pe rformances, and 
Giuseppe Antonicelli again conducted. 

The April 25 performance of 
Lohengrin marked the return to the 
company of Astrid Varnay, who had 
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been recovering from a month-old 
appendectomy, as Elsa. The day of 
her return coincided with her 3lst 
birthday, and during the first inter- 
mission her colleagues serenaded her 
and presented her with a surprise 
birthday cake. Set Svanholm was the 
Lohengrin, Blanche Thebom the Or- 
trud, and Herbert Janssen the Telra- 
mund. Dezso Ernster was King 
Henry, and Frank Guarrera his Her- 
ald. Fritz mal conducted. 

Gounod’s Faust was the Wednesday 
matinee presentation on April 26, with 
Wilfred Pelletier conducting and 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Robert Merrill, and Italo Tajo in 
leading roles. The season ended _ that 
evening with a performance of Rigo- 
letto. Richard Tucker assumed the 
role of the Duke, with Patrice Mun- 
sel as Gilda and Leonard Warren in 
the name part. 


Memphis, April 27 


On April 28 the Metronolitan Opera 
Company made its single-performance 
visit to Memphis, and gave a vital 
presentation of La Bohéme. The cast 
was headed by Licia Albanese, as 
Mimi, and Giuseppe di Stefano, as 
Rodolfo, substituting for Jan Peerce, 
who was indisposed. The rest of the 
cast was also outstandingly fine— 
Clifford Harvuot as Schaunard, John 
Brownlee as Marcello, Nicola Mos- 
cona as Colline, Gerhard Pechner as 
Benoit and Alcindoro, Paul Franke 
as Parpignol, John Baker as the Ser- 
geant, and Lois Hunt as Musetta. 

Approximately 5,000 listeners filled 
Ellis Auditorium for the occasion, and 
the fine work of the orchestra was 
the subject of comment during the 
intermissions. Giuseppe Antonicelli, 
who conducted, was greeted by en- 
thusiastic applause at the beginning of 
each act. " 

As usual, the performance was 
sponsored by Arts Appreciation, Inc., 
the corporate designation of I. 
Myers, the local patron of the arts 
who sponsors the visits single-handed. 

3URNET C, TUTHILL 


Dallas, April 28-30 


Datias.—The Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s series of four perform- 
ances in Dallas was a financial as well 
as an artistic success, with an aggre- 
gate audience of 16,250 attending the 
presentations in State Fair Audi- 
torium. The season opened with the 
first tour performance of L’Elisir 
d’Amore, which was being heard here 
for the first time. Bidu Sayao, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, and Italo Tajo 
headed the fine cast, and Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. If there has 
ever been more beautiful and techni- 
cally perfect singing here this reporter 
cannot discover when it was. Each 
artist brought not only excellent acting 
but consummate artistry to his role. 
Giuseppe Valdengo was the Belcore, 
and Paula Lenchner Giannetta. 

During the second intermission, 
Edward Johnson, retiring general 
manager of the company, was pre- 
sented with a certificate making him 
an honorary Texan. Governor Allen 
Shivers, who made the presentation, 
was introduced by Ballard Burgher, 
who later presented him with a year’s 
lease for an apartment he owns. 
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Say, 1950 


Arthur L. Kramer, Jr., 
broad-brimmed Texas hat—“. . . an 
oil hat, not a cowboy hat,” Mr. 
Kramer said. With such inducements, 
Dallas friends hope Mr. Johnson will 
return for a longer stay. He responded 
most graciously to these tributes. 

For the first time in Dallas in ten 
years, Gounod’s Faust was given at 
the April 29 matinee, with a well- 
rounded, and, with the exception of 
Giuseppe di Stefano, all-American 
cast. Mr. Di Stefano was an excellent 
Faust, and Nadine Conner was charm- 
ing as Marguerite. Leonard Warren, 
always a favorite here, was Valentin, 
and Jerome Hines made a splendid 
Mephistopheles. Wilfred Pelletier was 
the capable conductor. 

A capacity audience assembled on 
April 29 to hear Ljuba Welitch as 
Tosca. She seemed to be Tosca her- 
self, and gave a passionate impersona- 
tion. Vissi d’arte, which she sang on 
her knees, stopped the show, Richard 
Tucker was an excellent Cavaradossi, 
and Alexander Sved, new to the 
Dallas audience, was a sonorous and 
authoritative Scarpia. Giuseppe An- 
toniceJli was again the excellent con- 
ductor. 

Samson et Dalila was heard at the 
matinee on April 30, when the largest 
audience of the season heard Risé 
Stevens, who sang and acted outstand- 
ingly as Dalila, and Ramon Vinay, 
who sang well as Samson, and looked 
the part. Robert Merrill was effective 
as the High Priest, and Osie Hawkins 
was a good Abimelech. Emil Cooper 
conducted splendidly. 

At this closing performance, the 
Prelude to Wagner’s Lohengrin was 
played in tribute to the memory of 
Arthur L. Kramer, president of the 
Dallas Grand Opera Association until 
his untimely death, in February. W. J. 
3rown is now president, and Arthur 
L. Kramer, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent. Plans are already being made 
for the season in 1951. 

-MABEL CRANFILL 


Houston, May 1-2 


Houston.—T wo performances made 
up the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
season in Houston. On May 1, La 
Traviata was presented, with Licia 
Albanese and Jan Peerce in the lead- 
ing roles and Robert Merrill as 
Giorgio Germont. Jonel Perlea con- 
ducted. The second and final perform- 
ance was Lohengrin, with Astrid 
Varnay as Elsa and Set Svanholm as 
Lohengrin. Herbert Janssen, Blanche 
Thebom, Dezso Ernster, and Frank 
Guarrera took the other roles, and 
Fritz Stiedry conducted. 


Oklahoma City, May 3 


OKLAHOMA Ciry.—When it was 
announced that the Metropolitan would 
include Oklahoma City in its tour 
itinerary for the first time this spring, 
the tickets were sold out within five 
days. On May 3, an audience of 6,000 
filled the Municipal Auditorium for 
the performance of Carmen. Risé 
Stevens and Nadine Conner took the 
leading female roles, with Robert 
Merrill and Ramon Vinay as the other 
principals. Jonel Perlea conducted. 


Des Moines, May 4 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The touring 
Metropolitan Opera Company stopped 
in Des Moines for a single perform- 
ance this year—Gounod’s Faust, with 
Charles Kullman in the title role and 
Licia Albanese as Marguerite. Italo 
Tajo and Frank Guarrera’ were 
Mephistopheles and Valentin, and 
Inge Manski was Siébel. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. 


added a 


Minneapolis, May 5-7 


MINNEAPOLIS. — The Metropolitan 
Opera Company moved into Northrop 
Auditorium for four performances, 
beginning, on May 5, with Die 
Meistersinger. Fritz Reiner conducted, 
with Set Svanholm, Herbert Janssen, 


Gerhard Pechner, Dezso  Ernster, 
Astrid Varnay, and Margaret Har- 
shaw turning in good performances in 
the principal roles. 

A matinee performance of Verdi's 
Aida on May 6 was generally well 
done, with Gertrude Ribla in the 
title role. Blanche Thebom was a 
handsome Amneris, and Kurt Baum 
did some excellent singing as Radames 
Frank Guarrera’s Amonasro was per- 
haps the most impressive single per 
formance. Emil Cooper conducted. 
The evening presentation was L’Elisir 
d’Amore, excellently performed by 
Patrice Munsel, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Italo Tajo, Francesco Valentino, and 
Paula Lenchner. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
led the performance. 

The final opera, on the afternoon of 
May 7, before the company left for 
performances in Chicago, was a first- 
rate performance of Carmen, with 
Risé Stevens, Nadine Conner, Ramon 
Vinay, and Robert Merrill. Perhaps 
the most important factor in the suc 
cess of the performance was Jonel 
Perlea’s fine conducting. 

ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Walter Greene to Hold 
Classes at Summer Camp 


Mr. VERNON, ME A course 
private and class lessons, repertoire 
classes, lectures, and discussions on 
the fundamentals of singing will be 
held by Walter Greene at Wer-l 
Num-Keag, his camp near here, this 
summer. For teachers there will be 
special attention to teaching material 
and diagnosis and correction of tecl 
nical faults. 


Saidenberg to Appear 
In Prades Festival 


3RIDGEPORT, CONN.—Daniel Saiden 
berg conducted the Connecticut Syn 
phony in the last of this season’s six 
concerts prior to his recent departure 
for Prades, France, where he will par 
ticipate as a cellist in the Bach festival 
under the direction of Pablo Casals. 
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Revival Of Manon Lescaut 
Honors Puccini In Stockholm 


By Incriw SANDBERG 


Stockholm 
IKE the Metropolitan, the Stock- 
Lies Opera, under Joel Berg- 
lund’s direction, chose to honor 
Puccini on the 25th anniversary of 
his death by presenting a revival of 
Manon Lescaut, which has not been 
in the repertoire here for sixteen 
years. The first performance took 
place on Feb. 2. Nils Grevillius con- 
ducted with obvious love for the 
score; and Ragnar Hyltén-Cavallius’ 
stage direction, especially the rapidly- 
moving scenes in the first act, was 
skillfully handled. However, the 
presentation of the fallen women who 
are taken from the jail to the ship in 
the third act was quite overdone. 
The Danish soprano Edith Oldrup- 
Bjérling took the part of Manon and 
captivated the audience with her rich 
and full-toned voice, skillful vocaliza- 
tion, and charming personality. The 
paradoxes in Manon’s character were 
made clear, with the ingénue side be- 
ing more successfully accentuated 
than that of the luxury-craving demi- 
monde. Einar Andersson as _ Des 
Grieux sang more freely and flexibly 
than before, but there still was a 
need for improvement in his acting. 
Sven Nilsson, in an excellent make- 
up, was a convincing Geronte, thus 
demonstrating anew that there are no 
small parts for fine artists. In the 
role of Lescaut, Carl Axel-Hallgren 
sang well but fell short of the act- 
ing requirements. The fresh and beau- 
tiful young tenor voice of Lars Rosén 
was heard singing the lines of the 
Lamplighter. In smaller parts were 
Arne Ohlson, as Edmond, and Aake 
Collett, as the captain of the ship. 


W HEN a newly-staged Pagliacci 
was presented on Jan. 18, 

Hasslo appeared for the first time as 
Tonio. He sang the Prologue expres- 
sively in his ringing and sonorous 
voice; but, to the detriment of dra- 
matic effect, he continued this noble 
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singing, and the vindictive nature of 
the hunchback was never well pro- 
jected. Conny Séderstr6ém was an ex- 
cellent Canio, and Henriette Guermant 
a thoroughly convincing Nedda. Aake 
Collett gave Silvio a truly ingratiating 
portrayal. The new staging was in the 
capable hands of William von Wyme- 
tal, who selected some old sets in 
order to achieve the poor and shabby 
atmosphere of a provincial theater. 
Sixten Ehrling conducted. 

A new Carmen, Benna Lemon- 

3rundin, began the New Year for us. 
Miss Brundin showed a startling im- 
provement vocally. Dramatically, her 
Carmen was worked out with striking 
intelligence and spontaneity. Exter- 
nally, she is not the traditional Car- 
men type, but wisely enough she based 
her interpret ition on other grounds 
than that of the femme fatale* She 
presented a youthful, smart, and girl- 
ish gypsy. This conception, although 
acceptable, resulted in a Carmen of 
smaller stature than usual. Set Svan- 
holm sang Don José, and Sixten 
Ehrling conducted. 

The reappearance of 
as Siegmund on Feb. 12, after an ab- 
sence of almost two seasons, was an 
occasion for rejoicing. Though still 
showing some traces of weakness 
from his long illness, he sang with 
greater beauty and with more per-, 
ceptiveness than ever before. The 
Spring Song, in particular, was ex- 
quisitely done. And, having reduced 
his weight by about half, Mr. Ralf 
gave a more convincing dramatic por- 
trayal of the Volsung than before. 
The performance was made more en- 
ioyable by Brita Hertzberg’s amazing 
improvement as Brtinnhilde. After 
her first appearance in the part, in 
December, she evidently probed more 
deeply and seriously into the charac- 
ter, and, having left the shy, lyric 
girl behind her, she is now on the way 
to achieving an heroic portrayal. Nils 
Grevillius conducted. 


Torsten Ralf 


FTER an absence from the Stock- 

holm stage of 105 years, Giselle 
was staged on Feb. 9 by Anthony 
Tudor. Its consummate success was 
primarily due to the outstanding danc- 
ing of Bjérn Holmgren as Albrecht. 
Holmegren’s performances with the 
International Ballet in London last 
spring have brought his brilliant talent 
to maturity. Technical diffienlties do 
not seem to exist for him. However, 
his chief magnetism is derived from 
his innate musicalitv. It is more than 
a perfect rapport with the music; Mr. 
Holmgren’s slender and well- trained 
body is like a fine instrument that en- 
nobles and dignifies musice—even such 
light, conventional music as Adolphe 
Adam’s. The skillful and inspired in- 
terpretation of the title part by Ellen 


Rasch, and the pure style of the en- 
semble, especially in the second act, 
further assured this production’s suc- 


cess. Stig Rvbrant conducted. At the 
Konsertf6reningen, the high point of 
the season has been the series of per- 
formances, on Feb. 8, 9, and 10, of 
Str avinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 
conducted in breathtaking fashion by 
Sixten Ehrling, who brought to it a 
fire and pulsation that almost tore the 
honse down. 

In the first part of the program, 
the highly cultivated Viennese vio- 
linist Wolfgang Schneiderhan gave 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto a noble 
and outstanding interpretation. On 
Keb. 12 he plaved Mozart's A maior 
Viol’n Concerto in the same distin- 
guished way, with a lustrous beauty of 
tone and an infinite scale of nuances 
and shades of expression. 


Goésta Nystroem’s Sinfonia del 
Mare, heard last season over the radio 


from Goteborg, was presented to the 
Stockholm audience by the Konsert- 


féreningen on Feb. 1. The impres- 
sion of strongly inspired mood music 
remained. The symphony, written 
partly in Capri, partly at Marstrand, 
on the west coast of Sweden, is a most 
personal song of praise to the sea. 

Hans Leygraf, a bright star among 
Swedish instrumentalists. delighted his 
audience on Jan. 18 with his playing 
of Mozart’s delicate E flat major 
Piano Concerto. That he is master of 
more than the airy, almost spiritual- 
ized atmosphere of this concerto was 
shown at his recital on Feb. 11, when 
he presented a program ranging from 
Bach through Schumann to the con- 
temporary Carl Nielsen, all exquisitely 
interpreted. A charming concert con- 
ducted by the eleven-year-old Italian 
boy, Roberto Benzi, had to be given 
twice, on Feb. 6 and 9. On Jan. 26 
the American, Richard Korn, con- 
ducted. The Polish pianist, Stefan 
Askenase, played Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto. 


DISTINGUISHED contribution 

to Sweden’s Bach celebration was 
the first Scandinavian performance of 
Der Kunst der Fuge, in Karl Her- 
mann Pillney’s version, conducted by 
Heinz Freudenthal. Its first perform- 
ance took place on Feb. 12 in Norr- 
k6ping, Mr. Freudenthal’s home city, 
and on Feb. 15 he presented the mas- 
terpiece at the Konsertf6reningen in 
Stockholm, 

After a tour covering all Sweden, 
during which he appeared in about 
thirty Chopin recitals, Gunnar Hahn 

gave a farewell recital before starting 
his tour of England and the United 
States. Mr. Hahn is an honest and 
knowing pianist, a good representative 
of the Swedish mentality and a good 
performer of Swedish music, of which 
there is much in his repertoire. 

The Persian-born soprano, Isobel 
Ghasal-Ohman, a ynique element in 
Swedish concert life. offered a color- 
ful recital on Jan. 13. Her top notes 
were not strictly on pitch and her 
voice lacked support in the lower reg- 
ister, yet her singing was captivating 
because of her highly cultivated per- 
sonality and intimate and skillful in- 
terpretations. Schubert’s Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen, with flute obbligato, 
never heard here before, proved to be 
a charming piece of music. Other 
high snots of the concert were four 
oriental songs, one in Arabian, and 
three in Persian. In his recitals on 
Feb. 13 and 16, Walter Gieseking was 
rightfully acclaimed as a great pianist. 
On Feb. 15, Victoria de Los Angeles 
scored a great success as Mimi in La 
Bohéme. 


Mozart Operas 
Listed in Festival 
At Aix en Provence 


AIX EN PROVENCE. FRANCE. — The 
third International Festival of Music 
at Aix en Provence, given with the 


co-operation of La’ Radiofdiffusion 
Frangaise, will be held this summer 
from July 15 to Aug. 4. Hans Ros- 


baud and Ernest Bour are the musical 
directors. 
Mr. Rosbaud will conduct five per- 


formances each of two operas by 
Mozart, Cosi Fan Tutte and Don 
Giovanni, which will be staged by 


Jean Meyer in the open air theatre in 
the court of the old Archbishop's 
Palace. The costumes and scenery for 
the respective operas will be designed 
by Balthus and A. M. Cassandre. Mr. 
Rosbaud will also conduct a Mozart 
concert, with Monique Haas, pianist, 
and Ulysse Delecluse, clarinetist, as 
soloists, and a French program, which 
will include the first concert perform- 
ance of Georges .Auric’s Le Peintre 
et son Modéle, and a performance by 
Grant Johannesen of Milhaud’s Le 
Carnaval d’Aix, for piano and orches- 
tra. 

Concerts under Mr. Bour’s direction 
will include a presentation of Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo; a program of concertos 
by Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, with 


Wilhelm Kempff as soloist; and a 
program of works by Bach and Bar. 
tok, with Johanna Martzy as the vio. 
lin soloist. 

Two programs will be directed by 
Fernando Previtali. The first will 
offer a Gloria and excerpts from ]] 
Giustino, an unpublished opera, by 
Vivaldi. The second will present vo- 
cal excerpts from operas by Bellini, 


Donizetti, Rossini, and Verdi. 
Charles Munch will conduct, ina 
program of French music, the Euro. 


pean premiere of Francis Poulenc’s 
Piano Concerto, with the composer as 
soloist; Ravel’s Shéhérazade, with 
Suzanne Danco as soloist ; and works 
by Daniel Lesur and Debussy. One 
concert will be devoted to the first 
performance in Europe of Olivier 
Messiaen’s Turangalila - Symphony, 
conducted by Roger Désormiére, with 
Yvonne Loriod and Ginette Martcnot 
as soloists. In another program § 
works by Haydn, Bach, Monteverdi, 
Rameau, Graun, and Purcell will be 
conducted by Nadia Boulanger, with 


Aimée van de Wiele, harpsichorc ist, 
and Jeanne Isnard, violinist, as sclo- 
ists. 


Abbé Hoch will direct a program | 
of French, Flemish, Italian, and Sy an- 
ish motets; Bonaventura Somma vill 
present Palestrina’s Missa Brevis «.nd 
Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Messe de e- 
quiem; and a concert of chamber 11u- 
sic will be played by the Rampal 
Wind Quintet, Ventsislav Yank ff, 
pianist, and Mr, Poulenc. 

The orchestras for the festival » vill 
be those of the Société des Concc rts 
du Conservatoire and La Radiodi‘u- 
sion Frangaise. Il Coro Polifon:co 
dell’Accademia Santa Cecilia, of 
Rome, will participate in the chcral 
works. The singers for both opera 
and concert performances will include 
Carla Castellani, Miss Danco, Em:ny 
Loose, Renato Capecchi, Marcello 
Cortis, Léopold Simoneau, Raph.é 
Arie, and Eraldo Coda. 


Dimitri Tiomkin Wins 
NAACC Award of Merit 


The National Association of Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors has 
made a special award of merit to 
Dimitri Tiomkin for “outstanding 
service to Ame rican music” in writ- 
ing his scores for two films—Cham- 
pion, and Home of the Brave. It is 
the first time in its history that the 
association has made such an award 
to a motion-picture composer 


ae 


Bach Aria Group Sings F 
In Commemorative Film 
\. F. Films, 


23-minute, 16 


Inc., has released a 
mm. film called A 
Time for Bach, in conjunction with 
the bicentenary of the composer's 
death. The film attempts to relate 
Jach’s music to contemporary life, 
and includes, among other things, a 
rehearsal of the Bach Aria Group, 
conducted by William H. Scheide 


[FOUR MANAGEMENT] 
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ew School Fosters Orchestral Training 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


O meet the crisis in the string 

situation, which has_ been brought 

sharply into focus within the past 
year, educators, conductors, and jour- 
nalists have given much thought—and 
in some cases, have initiated action— 
designed to replenish the dwindling 
supply of string players. Almost a 
decade before the concern became 
gencra!, a violist-teacher and his asso- 
ciates in Philadelphia, alert to the 
danger, founded a school of music 
with the avowed intention of train- 
ing orchestral and ensemble players. 
When the New ges of Music came 
into being in 1942, i s director, Max 
Aron if, violist of the Curtis Quartet 
and rmer teacher at the Curtis 
Institt of Music, laid down as a 
basis ‘he principle of teamwork to 
wards ensemble performance, saying 
that “‘he association as players in 
the Curtis Quartet has forced us to 
explor and co-ordinate our technical 
proble' is in a way that enables us to 
explai their solution both to our- 


selves and our students.” The entire 
string department, headed by mem- 
bers © the quartet, bases its work on 
the sane principle. Without sacrific- 


ing t intensive personal training 
necess ry for the development of a 
solo \:rtuoso performer, when such 
a poi ntial performer appears, the 
schoo is geared to turn out graduates 
of prviessional calibre, who can step 
into «semble positions. 

Abc ut three years ago, this pro- 
gram began to bear fruit. At least 
thirty graduates now have positions 
in syinphony orchestras; twenty are 
teaching in public or private schools; 
sever:l are in radio; and a few have 
joine| professional dance bands. The 
number of such graduates increases 
each year, as the program becomes 
more solidly effective. 

The New Chamber Orchestra rep- 
resents the cream of the = school’s 
achievement. Ifor Jones conducts 
this group of 22 string players in 
five programs each year in the Acad 
emy of Music. The members of the 
Curtis Quartet— Jascha Brodsky, 
Louis Berman, Mr. Aronoff, and Or- 
lando Cole—play at the first desks, 
and a few faculty members, together 
with the most gifted professional stu- 
dents, make up the remainder of the 
ensemble. This group works together, 
in one combination of units or an- 
other, almost every week of the school 
year. In addition, six hours each week 
are devoted each week to the full 
symphony orchestra, which is under 
the direction of Arthur Cohn. 


LASSROOM) work has __ been 

pointed towards the goal of en- 
semble performance from the begin- 
ning. Mr. Aronoff believes that the 
great majority of student faults stems 
from neglect of fundamentals. There- 
fore, he seeks to employ only those 
teachers who are first-class plavers 
themselves, and who have a_back- 
ground of solo, chamber-music, and 
orchestral experience. 

“Too many teachers today are in- 
terested only in coaching, not in teach- 
ing,” he said. They look for geniuses 
of solo possibilities, instead of trying 
their best to develop ordinary intelli- 
gent talent into good orchestra plav- 
ers. A good teacher must be inter- 
ested in students from the earliest 
Staves to the most advi inced, not just 
in the final polish.” 

he fundamental principles — of 
String teaching must be taken into 
acount before any later professional 
development can be envisaged. Mr. 
A onoff believes these principles are 
th balanced development of — both 
hids and the increased sensitivity of 
t ear for good intonation and tone 
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Students observe the daily rehearsal of the Curtis Quar- 
tet, a regular part of the curriculum of the New School 


quality, with the musical end always 
in view. The subtle problems of bow 
technique, in a sense far more de- 
manding in orchestral or chamber 
music performance than in solo work, 
and consequently often overlooked, 
are not left in this school to hap 
hazard development. 

“Treating it as a problem in mus 
cular co-ordination and development, 
we break bow technique down into 
several parts: a basically sound bow 
grip, and the exercise and develop 
ment of flexibility of fingers, wrist, 
upper and lower arm.” savs Mr 
Aronoff, “This study is applied to par- 
ticular etudes and examples drawn 
from the orchestral and chamber-mu- 
sic literature. The student also learns 
the subtle knack of where to place 
the bow in relation to the bridge and 
fingerboard, the speed of stroke, and 
the amount of pressure. 


on 


This same sort of analvsis is pur 
sued with the left hand, breaking its 
technique down into strength of fin- 
gers from one end of the fingerboard 
to the other and on every string, with 
many finger con#inations and rh#th- 
mic variations. We have developed 
our own exercises in addition to us- 
ing Sevcik, Book T, Part 1, to equal- 
ize and strengthen the capacities of 
the weak fingers. 


66] EXT comes the technical study 

~* of the change of positions, with 
stress laid on security of intonation 
We have found that a common fault 
is in a cramped hand position, caused 
by pinching the neck with the thumb 
and by the thumb being in the way 
on the way down. This can be cured 
by a good diet of two-octave scales 
on one string. with many variations 
of fingering, always making sure that 
the thumh precedes the hand. We use 
Sevcik. Book IT. Part 3, also Sevcik’s 
Preparatory Changes of Position, 
Op. 8. Then comes the study of in- 
tonation through working on scales 
of thirds, fourths, sixths, octaves, 
and tenths. 

“Vibrato development, one of the 
most controversial subjects in the 
string world, takes considerable time 
in our lessons. We have proved with 
many students that a fine vibrato can 
he acquired. in spite of the eminent 
authority who declared that ‘You 
can’t teach vibrato any more than 
vou can teach kissing!’ Vibrato de- 
velopment consists of exercising a 
slightly vertical movement of the fin- 
wer and a horizontal movement of the 
wrist. Elements of these are com- 
bined to produce a_ well-controlled 
motion. When these exercises are 
mastered, we apply them to forte-level 
tone scales in three octaves and then 
to a slow, singing aria.” 

These have been fundamental stud- 


ing orchestra, 


ies, designed to produce adequate 
tonal and technical ability, and might 
seem “dry stuff,” as Mr. Aronoff 
says, except that from the beginning 
they are applied to music that the 
student will eventually play in en 
semble or orchestra. 


A® PL ‘a ATION is, indeed, a key 
word in the program of this 
school. One of its most interesting 
aspects is the rhythmic training class, 
in which flexibility and precision are 
taught with meticulousness and con 
trolled intensity. I witnessed one of 
these classes, in which a group of 
five advanced viola students stood in 
a circle, and played rhythmic patterns, 
as called out by Mr. Aronoff, to the 
relentless beat of a metronome, pass 
ing the notes between one instrument 
and another in various pattern break- 
ups, each fitting his part with the 
other and all within the metronome 
beat. It is an unbelievably strenuous 
exercise of muscular co-ordination 
and mental alertness 

One example used was a figure of 
four sixteenth notes, distributed be 
tween two players as in the first 
movement of Dvorak’s American 
Quartet. One played the first two 
notes, the other the last two. Then 
me played an eighth and two six- 
teenths against the other playing two 
sixteenths and an eighth. A third en- 
tered to add a dotted eighth and a six- 
teenth. This routine is subject to an 
infinite variation. Its efficacy results 
from the fact that it represents a 
study of pure rhythm, not compli 
cated by difficult passage work, and 
from the competitive spirit inspired 
in the students. Half an hour of con 
centrated work of this sort requires 
keen faculties and alert and responsive 
motor control. 

Another important class in ensem 
ble training was that of Willson Os 
borne, who teaches. dictation. and 
rhythm singing. Mr. Osborne, a pu 
pil of Paul Hindemith, uses Hinde- 
mith’s Elementary Training for Mu 
sicians, and the section, Action in 
Time, was in use the day I attended 
the class. The dictation (a Hindemith 
melody) required the student to place 
notes both in pitch and duration. For 
the rhythmic exercise, the student, 
reading from Hindemith’s book, sang 
the notes as they occurred, giving 
them their proper duration, and keep- 
ing silence for the allotted rest pe 
riods, without any movement of hands 
or body to indicate the meter. A 
violist, three clarinetists, two double 
bass players, and several violinists at 
tended this class. Renée Longy also 
teaches classes in this subject. From 
one to three hours weekly of these 
drills are required. 





Jules Schick 
Arthur Cohn conducts one of the rehearsals of the train- 


in which students spend six hours a week 


As the students progress and sper 
less time on fundamentals, more 
hours are available for making mus 


and their activities are directed alot 


productive — lines They may wi 
nessa two-hour rehearsal ot the Cur 
tis Quartet five mornings a_ weel 


play their own quartet or trio mus! 
three hours a week, (in addition to a1 
hour of ensemble lesson, during whi 


younger students observe them un 
turn): take regular classes in theor 
and solfege two or three hours 
week; and perhaps practice, with, 


teacher or alone, a difficult orchestral 
part that they may be called on te 
play for a conductor in an auditior 

That students ot 
ambition and intelligenc 


average talent 


possessing 

can acquire a string techmique that 
will make them good orchestral ma 
terial has been proved again and 
again. This school is not a tactor 
that turns out such paragons on a! 
assembly line And not every first 


class student will go into the or 
chestral field. But enough example 
exist already to show that the method 
works. One young man, for instance, 
came back from the wat ma GI 
Bill subsidy, and began to work hard 
in the school. He had only average 
talent, but was extremely ambitious 
and conscientious. He perfected hin 
self on his chosen instrument until, 
this spring, after only a few years ol 
training, he has had offers from thre 
major symphony conductors. He was 
studying his part in Strauss’ Dor 
Juan for still another audition the 
day | visited the school, as well as 
playing in a quartet, and auditing the 
Curtis ensemble’s rehearsal of Bralims 
\ minor Quartet. Other students | 
observed that day were three sisters 
from Toronto, two violinists and 
violist, who intend to concertize u 
their own home city and will choos« 

cellist from the school to play witl 
them \ violist and a violinist bot! 
came from Rutland, Vt.; and fr 
San Diego a violinist in the sun 
mer symphony, who is studving dur 
ing a year's leave of absence 


That afternoon, a trio reheat 
was postponed in order to allow Mary 
Wortreich, its cellist, to practice tor 
her forthcoming solo recital—and in 
cidentally to show her progress to 
her parents, who had just arrived 
from San Diego. She played the 
Rachmaninoff Cello Sonata Mi 
Aronoff feels that, while a_ virtuoss 
career 1s not stressed, the ability 1 
give a recital is one part of an ad 
vanced student’s well-rounded equi 
ment. The faculty board of the scho 
chooses an outstanding student an 
nually to be presented in recital, as 
the recipient of the Mary Harrisot 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


LUIGI APPARETI 


Concert Accordionist - Teacher 
Member Faculty Eastern Conservatory 








31 W. 89th St, N.¥.C. TR 4-9616 
MARGUERITE 


Teacher of Singing 
_Member of N.Y.8.T.A. 
Phila.: 225 So. 17th Street 
New York: Hotel Barbison-Plaza 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
CIrcle 7-5079 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Cogersza 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments ‘made from m 4 hed 6 fo 6 pm. 





N.Y.C. 





smu: BEST 
Pianist-T eacher 
352 E. Sth St., N.Y.C. PL 9-2807 


LINA CALABI 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Graduate St. Cecilia Conservatory, 


Rome, Italy. Accompanist—sight sing- 
ing—solfeggio. a Italian dietion. 
200° Ww. 57 St., cI __ GF 74185 4185 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Styl-izing fer Radio, 
Television and the Theatre. 
607-08 Carnegie Hall, Fa York 

Phone: Cir. 5-9 


Caputo Conservatory | of Musical Art 
Camille Caputo, Director 


Faculty of Distinguished American and 
European instructors. 
All Branches ef Music. 
Special Pregressive Courses for 
ADULT BEGINNERS 


CARNEGIE HALL ANNEX 
152 W. 57th St, N. Y.C. CI 7- -__CI 7-5314 





maRIA GARRERAS 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
“INTERPRETIVE AUTHORITY."’ 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
169 E. 78th St., N. Y. City BU 8-0311 


ALBA CLAWSON 


Teacher ef Singing 


Teacher of tlona Massey, soprano 
Frank Parker, Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE Si eee 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-32 


CORNELL of IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 


PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
Centennial Celebration 1953 
Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississsippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


SANDRO CORONA 


Voice Teacher 














‘CORTILLI 


SINGER - Teacher of Singing 
323 W. 83 83rd St., N. Y. TR 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th ‘St, N. ¥. ATw 9-5308 


RAFAEL 


de SILVA 


Pianist-Teacher 
63 W. 68th St., N. Y. TR 4-7151 
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Edwin Hughes will conduct a mas- 
ter class for pianists here, from July 
10 to Aug. 12. Prior to that he will 
conduct a similar class at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., from June 
12 to July 8. He has recently taught 
elsewhere in the south, and two of his 
pupils, Margaret Ellen Barker and 
Jayne Winfield, have appeared as solo- 
ists with the Southern Symphony and 
the North Carolina State Symphony, 
respectively. 


Gertrude H. Glesinger presented 
four of her advanced pupils in a re- 
cital at the Studio Club on May 9%. 
They were Elaine Hall, soprano; 
Libbie Bezief and Olga Zlatar, mezzo- 
sopranos; and Anne White, contralto. 
Frances Bing and Mary Singer were 
the accompanists. 


Maria Carreras has recently re- 
turned from Georgia, where she gave 
piano master ‘classes for the second 
time. She also gave a recital in Macon. 
On May 14 eight of her pupils gave a 
recital in Carnegie Recital Hall— 


Stephanie Taubman, John de Biagi, 
Verna Nagel, August Vella, Lillian 
Schwabe, Gloria Miserendino, Char- 


lotte Sande, and Paul Sully. 


Paola Novikova and Werner 
Singer presented singers from their 
New York studios, in Times Hall on 
May 7. They were Marina Boruski, 
Eleanor Dubner, Dave Tapuno, Doug- 
las Sarchet, Paula Resnick, Richard 
O’Harra, Lione Juodis, Alan Boyon, 
Jack Emden, Gloria Armstrong, James 
Davis, Anabelle Tremont, Erna Gwil- 
lim, and Paul Arnold. Mr. Singer 
accompanied them. 


Jean Erdman and five members of 
her dance company will go to Boulder, 


Colo., in June to participate in the 
third annual Creative Arts Festival 
there. She will conduct classes in 


dance technique and composition and 
will present a concert at the end of 
the session. The dancer and her en- 


semble recently returned from a 
coast-to-coast tour. 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, who re- 


cently completed his lecture series on 
Wagner’s The Ring of the Nibelungs, 
left on May 5 for a tour of nine west- 
ern cities, where he will judge audi- 
tions for prize-winning piano students, 
under the auspices of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Margaret Pardee presented her 
violin pupils in recital, on April 29 at 
the Juilliard School of Music. They 
included Alison Tallman, Marshall 
Greenberg, Allan Rosenbeck, Bettina 
Harrison, Alan Chaikin, Arrum Gross, 
Martha Widder, Mel Waldman, and 
Jerry Lefkoff 


Frances Stowe's pupil, Philip Went- 
worth, tenor, gave a recital in the 
Barbizon Hotel on May 2, accom- 
panied by Miss Stowe. The program 
was sponsored by the New York 
Madrigal Society, which has also pre- 
sented recitals this season by Marie 
Le Comte, contralto, and Berenice 
Lipson, pianist; Audrey Moore Hold- 
gate, soprano; and Vladimir Solovieff, 
bass, also with Miss Lipson. Ann 
Greninger, piano pupil of Miss 
Stowe, will give her first recital, in 
Miss Stowe’s studio on May 21. 

The Mario Opera Workshop, con- 
ducted by Queena Mario, is giving 
performances of The Secret of 
Suzanne, in conjunction with the 
American Youth Orchestra, conducted 
by Dean Dixon. Other one-act operas 
will be prepared for performances 
with the orchestra next season. Be- 
cause of her crowded teaching sched- 
ule, Miss Mario has postponed her 
departure for Italy until March, 1951. 


Adelphi College bs 4s announced the 
appointment of Gerald Warburg, 
cellist and founder of the Stradivarius 
Society, as associate director of its 
music workshop. He will assist Leon 
Barzin, director, in his administrative 
duties, will hold classes in chamber- 
music repertoire, teach cello, and par- 
ticipate in faculty recitals. Five schol- 
arships will be awarded to high-school 
music students, of Nassau County, for 
the music workshop’s summer session, 
from July 5 to Aug. 15. 


The Brooklyn Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carl H. Tollefsen, conductor, 
gave a program under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute cf Arts and 
Sciences, in the Academy of Music 
on April 30. Philip James was guest 
conductor for a performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ The Carnival of Animals, and 
the program also included a Mozart 
quartet, Turina’s Escena Andaluza, 
and Sjogren’s Violin Sonata in E 
minor. 


The Voccoli Choral Society, Louise 
Voccoli, director, gave a program of 
vocal solos, duets, trios, and larger 
ensembles, on May 7 in Washington 
Irving High School. 


May L, Etts presented her pupils in 
a program of two-piano music, at 
Carl Fischer Hall on March 31. 


The Associated Music Teachers 
League heard Maurice Eisenberg, 
cellist, speak on Musical Freedom of 
Expression and play a recital of music 
by Bach, at its May 11 meeting in 


Steinway Concert Hall. 





THE MEDIUM AT EASTMAN 


Toby and Monica on stage in a scene from the recent production by the Eastman 


School 


of Music, 


in Rochester, of Gian-Carlo Menotti's opera The Medium 
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FRANCES 


DILLON 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Pedagogy 
Mannes Music School 
BU 8-0656 UN 4-2455 


—— 





BETSY 


CULP DORNAY 


Complete vocal _ training - repertoire. 
languages. For many years teacher of 
LUCILLE MANNERS 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
Practice Recitals—Test Recordings 
344 W. 72nd St.. NYC TRaf. 7-4999 


ae 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher—Coach 
511 W. 113th St., N.Y.C. MO 2-0014 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO DEPARTMEN®’ 
eat og oy MUSIC SCHOOL 
55 East 3rd St., N. Y. C. 
487 Central Park W., N.Y. AC2- 6351 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. - 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 70 6 


HELEN ERNSBERGE!: 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y. C. 














TR 7-205 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF MAIER TECH? IC 

Studio: 718 Steinway Building 

113 W. 57th Street, New York 19. N. Y 
__ Telephone: TAylor 7-7728° 








ueFALCO 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Teacher of Voice—Opera and Concert Co.ch 
Individual interpretation of all roles. 

Hotel Sherman Sq., N.Y.C. TR 3- 


om FE ARN 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y. RI 9- 2682 


LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


ence of Singing 
Authorized “anaes of Anna Schoen-Rene 
c/o Case, RFD 2, Westport, Conn 











EMMA 


Contralto-T eacher 


Interpretation of Lieder 
223 East 39 St., NY LE 2-2674 


SARA SOKOLSKY FRIED 


Concert Pianist 
8th Season W.E.V.D. Wed. 9:45 P.M. 
Organist—T eacher 


Studio: 315 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. cl a 7235 


JOSEPHINE is RY Pianist 


Courses for teachers in integration of 
aural theory with picno study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 


ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. EN 2-9034 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


5ist Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St, N.Y.C. OR 5-5693 


MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 Central Park W., N¥C AC 2-75 ° 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Voice—Piano—Accempanists 
Dietion—Cossting Reto Technique 
Sight Reading 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
CIrcle 7-1988 
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HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teaching of Singing 


Faculty Chatham Square Music School of N.Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatery, Baltimore, Md. 
1261 Xuadison Ave., N.Y.C. LE 4-7192 


Frederick HEYNE 


Tenor 


Congest Soere araterio 
acher of Voi 
815 onan St., NYC. 4 WA 9-2660 


EDWIN ~~ 


HUGHES 


mer Master Class 
wo ‘Planists and Teachers 
uly 10 - August 12 
338 West | seth Street, New York, N. Y. 


ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 


EVMY JOSEPH Ph.D. 


Voice Teacher 
Faculty Dalcroze School 
P ychologist. Consultant on vocal and 
personality problems of singers. 
baad Jest End est End Ave., NYC TR 3- 0006 


Karol KELLEY 


Pianist-Teacher 
110 Vest 85th St. JU 6- 3687 


RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN. © CHALIAPIN 


Co:iplete vocal training—repertoire, 
languages, stage 
865 st End Ave. -.» N.Y. C. ACademy 2- 8156 


K MILLICENT FRANCES 


LECKNER 


OPE*ATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
Central Park So., N.Y¥.C. 19 
EL 5-0552 


MAX KLEIN 


ormer Head of Vocal Department 
V ienna Cc onserv atory 


Voice Teacher of Elena Nikolaidi 
By Appointment—EN Ae - 
_ 100 We West 80th St., 


HUGO | KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Studio: 155 E. 155 E. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 


Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp’’ 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 
187 E. 74 St.. N BO 8-3035 


Robley Lawson 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Member NYSTA 

















440 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Cc. 


RACHEL LEON 


— Teacher - Coach 
ra—Concert Repertoire 
345 w. 88th St., N. ¥. 24 SC 4-4559 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
30 W. J. 69th St., N. ¥. Cc. TR 7-5879 


Grace LESLIE 


Teacher of Singing 
i aculty: Conn. Colle New nougen. Conn. 
Member: NATS and NYST 
tudio: 1425 Bway., NYC LO 4-6789 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
studio 530 Riverside Drive MO 2-4667 
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The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild has announced the fourteenth 
annual competition for the W. W. 
Kimball Company prize of $100, 
which will be awarded to the com- 
poser who submits the best setting 
for solo voice, with piano accompani- 
ment, of Helen Field Watson’s poem, 
In June. In addition to the Kimball 
award, the guild will publish the win- 
ning manuscript. Inquiries concerning 
the contest should be made to John 
Toms, School of Music, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. The inquiry 
must include a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Manuscripts should not be 
mailed earlier than Oct. 1 nor later 
than Nov. 1 


Chicago Musical College has an- 
nounced its annual audition tour, 
whereby Rudolph Ganz and Hans 
Rosenwald will visit various metro- 
politan centers to audition and advise 
talented students. Mr. Ganz and Mr. 
Rosenwald will be authorized to admit 
applicants to the college for the school 
year beginning next September, and to 
present scholarship awards. The cities 
and dates included in the tour are In- 
dianapolis, June 4; Columbus, June 5; 
— June 6; Evansville, June 
ee Louis, June 8; and Des Moines, 
Ai 11. 

A Midwestern Music Students’ 
Symposium was held at Northwest- 
ern University, on Feb. 24, 25, and 26, 
under the joint sponsorship of the 


American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago Musical College, DePaul 


University, Northwestern University, 
and the University of Illinois. Five 
programs of chamber music composed 
by students at each school were fol- 
lowed by forum discussions. A sixth 
concert, devoted to student symphonic 
works, was played by the Northwest- 
ern University Symphony, conducted 
by Herman Felber. Faculty sponsors 
of the symposium included Leo Sow- 
erby, Rudolph Ganz, Leon Stein, An- 
thony Donato, and Robert Kelly. 


The Illinois Opera Guild will 
award full scholarships with Martial 
Singher, who will conduct a master 
class in May at the Metropolitan 
School of Music, to the three winners 
of the guild’s current series of artist 
auditions. One scholarship will in- 
clude private instruction as well as 
class work. Mrs. Elmer Dick is presi- 
dent of the guild, and Mrs. William 
Cowen is director of the auditions. 


The Roosevelt College school of 
music recently offered a Songs of 
Faith program under the direction of 
Joseph Bauer. Excerpts from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabaeus. Bach’s cantatas, 
and Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater were 
sung, and Hebrew religious songs and 
Negro spirituals completed the pro- 
gram. 


De Paul University presented its or- 
chestra, conducted by Paul Stassevitch, 
ina og a at Thorne Hall on April 
14, with Gwendolyn Kelley, soprano, 
and Eugene Hopkins, pianist, as solo- 
ists. A student composition, George 
Weber’s Concert Overture, was in- 
cluded in the program. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs has awarded a scholarship 
from the Anne M. Gannet Fund to 
Farrold Stephens, 29, of Portland, 
Ore. The recipient, a singer, was 
awarded two Presidential Citations, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
the Air Medal, with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters, during the last war. 





The Marian Anderson Scholarship 
Fund is receiving applications until 
May 31 for its ninth annual auditions, 
which will be held in Philadelphia in 
October. The competition is open to 
all persons between the ages of six- 
teen and 32, who aspire to careers in 
the arts, particularly in music. First 





NUTA THORNER HONORED 


Sigmund Spaeth presents Nuta Thorner, 
New York vocal coach, with a plaque, 
on behalf of the pupils aided by her 
and her late husband, William Thorner 


prize is $1,000, and there are two addi- 
tional prizes of lesser value. Further 
information is available from Alyse 
Anderson, 762 S. Martin St., Phila- 
delphia 46. 


The Friday Morning Music Club, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., will hold 
a competition next September for the 
$1,000 Friday Morning Music Club 
Foundation and Patrick Hayes award 
Applicants must be less than 25, as of 
Dec. 31, 1950, and must offer from 
memory fifteen representative compo- 
sitions from the classic, romantic, and 
modern schools of music. Applications 
must be made by July 15. Further 
information is available from Kathryn 
Hill Rawls, 1805 37th St. N.W.,, 
Washington 7, D. C 


The Norfolk Music School of Yale 
University, founded in 1941 under 
provisions of the Ellen  Battell 
Stoeckel Foundation, will open its 
tenth season, on June 22, in Norfolk, 
Conn. The student body is limited to 
seventy members, and the curriculum 
stresses chamber music and choral 
singing, in addition to individual in- 
strumental, vocal, and composition 
lessons. 


Sigma Alpha lota's national pres- 
ident, Kathleen Davison, was elected 
president of the Professional Pan- 
hellenic Association at the latter’s con- 
vention in Boston early this year 
Mrs. Davison has already served the 
association, which includes representa- 
tives from fifteen national profes- 
sional fraternities, as director of pub 
lic relations. She will continue as its 
official representative to the Inter- 
fraternity Research and Advisory 
Council as well as the National Con- 
ference on College Fraternities and 
Societies. 

Viktor Fuchs, teacher of singing in 
Hollywood, Calif., has accepted an 
invitation to join the vocal faculty of 
the University of Southern California, 
by its director of music, Raymond 
Kendall. Mr. Fuchs will start teach- 
ing there in the fall. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music presented a program of atonal 
compositions by members of Mary 
Sims Leighton’s modern counterpoint 
class, on May 14. The works were by 
Gerald Wilson, Robert Lincoln, Wil- 
liam Materny, Ben Johnston, and Paul 
Skinner. 

The Curtis Institute of Music, 
in Philadelphia, has engaged Herbert 
Graf as head of its opera department, 
beginning in September. Mr. Graf, 
stage director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is staging two operas 
for the Florence Festival, this month. 


Roland Hayes has been appointed 
artist instructor in voice at the Boston 
University College of Music. He will 
work with small groups of selected 
students of concert singing, during 
four months of the college year. 








MACDOWELL 


Voice Teacher—Coach 
Recerdings made ef progress 
978 lst Ave., Ze PL 5-8152 


FRANCES M AN WN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 W. 86th St., N.¥.C. 24 TR7-5854 


Nancy Brownlow 


MARTIN 


Teacher of Singing 
56 West lith St., N.¥.C. GR 5-2027 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE 8-1380 


ANNA MOLK 


Voice Teacher 
Formerly European Opera Star 


127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. EN 2-5515 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, MW. Y. 19. N. Y. 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
ity—Yale University 
dae. Acad. of Teachers of Singing; 
N.A.T.S.; N.Y.S.T.A. 
Stadio: 171 W. 71 St., NYC EN 2-2165 


‘Director New York “sz 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114 East 85th St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Oficial Organist—New York Philharmomée 
Conductor 


NORMAN O'HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
Member of the NYSTA and NATS 
375 Riverside Drive, N.¥.C. RI 9-4356 


Margaret PARDEE 


V iolinist-Teacher 
Faculty Juililard Scheel of Music 


114-104 227th St., Combrte Hegts., L. I. 
Laureiten 7-0 


VIOLA PHILO 


Noted, Soprano of Stage, Opera, Radio 
Voice Technique—Repertoire 


412 West End Ave. SC 4-9516 


QUEENSBORO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Queens Center of musical art 
All branches of music taught 
by eminent artists. 


60-70 Wee" Blvd 
Rego Park, L. I., fs HA 6-0105 


uses READING 


Teacher of Singing 


5 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 


120 West 87th St., N.Y.C. TR 17-7573 


THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 
VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
830 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-3763 


ROMANO ROMANI 


Coach—Teacher of Voice 
Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE, 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO and others 


Studio: 610 Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Composer-C onductor 
Vocal teacher and Coach of many renowned 
leading singers of the Metresernee Opera. 
Member: NATS and NY ¥ 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 STR 7-1676 
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LAURA 


RUSSELL 


Teacher of Piano 
S. Pietro A Maiella Conservatory Naples 
St. Cecilia Conservatory Rome 
88-16 240th St., Bellerose, L. I., N. Y. 


SCGHEY 


Teacher of Singing 
Opera — Recital programs — Radio 


Ensemble Classes 
404 E. 55th St., N. Y 


SCHONTHAL 


Composer—Pianist 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


co SASSER TOT MECITALS 
333 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





MARGIT 


PL 5-3462 








Ci 6-9227 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher ef Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3-9580 


RAYMOND 


SMOLOVER 


Tenor—Teacher of Voice 
Authorized teacher of the 
Stanley Method. 

oe 12F—344 W. 72 St. 
_ - oe TRafeiges 3-6950 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist-Pedagogue 
Teacher of Denise Dubos, 
Alan Mandel, Sheila Minzer 

Former Teacher of Richard Korbel 
and Toba Brill (for nine years) 


123 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-6890 


ZENKA STAYWA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. Phone TR 6-0744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
TR 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


MARYSTRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
“Fine technique—natural musical perception.” 
w York Times. 


1401 401 Steinway Bidg., a A 
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rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
NUTA 


THORNER 


Voice Placement 


Teacher of John Feeney, Christina Lind, 
Paul Shiers, Resy Herrmann. 


152 152 W. 57 § St., NY 19 CO 5-8909 5-8909 


ELIZABETH VALDES 


Voice Teacher 
Exponent of Nelll Melba and Lilli Lehman 
Steinway Bldg., NY JU 6-0107 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 


Teacher of Sloging 
From the first vocal step to the _™. 
Metropolitan Opera Studio 6 


LO 4-2717 


TE WAL WAT, EON 


Gives instrumental lessons within 


THE CHILD'S SCHOOL DAY 
LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 
118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 


61 W. 88 St., 
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(Continued from page 24) 
lectually stimulating work in two 
brief movements, it was repeated. 
The Dallapiccola songs displayed, i 
their first American performances, an 
impressive blend of broad Puccinian 
vocal line with the intricacies of 
atonal structure. 

The level of performance was con- 
sistently high, and the participants in- 
cluded the Juilliard String Quartet ; 
the New Music Quartet; Francis 
Chaplin, violin; Earl Thomas, clari- 
net; J. Cloyde Williams, tenor saxo- 
phone; Jacques Monod, piano; René 
Leibowitz, conductor; Florence Fields, 
soprano; and Leo Taubman, accom- 
panist. 


A. B. 


Cha Kyung Kim, Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 5 
(Debut) 

Cha Kyung Kim’s recital was re- 
portedly the first given in New York 
by a Korean singer. A _ native of 
Seoul, she has appeared there as 
Violetta in La Traviata, taught music, 
and given recitals. In a group of 
lieder by Hugo Wolf and a group of 
Korean folk songs Miss Kim re- 
vealed a pleasant, well-focussed voice, 
somewhat limited in volume and range. 
The singer used it expressively and 
intelligently in her tasteful presenta- 
tion of the two groups. The folk 
songs, generally employing the penta- 
tonic scale, were delicately charming, 
although all but one were presented in 
western harmonizations. Miss Kim 
also sang works by Bach, Handel, 
Paradies, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, 
Vittorio Giannini, Randall Thompson, 
and Samuel Barber. She was assisted 
by Martin Orenstein, flutist, and Earl 
Thomas, clarinetist, in two composi- 
tions. Robert Hufstader was her ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


—R. E. 


René Le Roy, Fiutist 
New School Auditorium, May 6 

The New School Associates spon- 
sored this farewell recital given by 
René Le Roy prior to his return to 
Paris. The flutist was first heard in 
this country about twenty years ago, 
and has played and taught here for 
the past ten. Assisted by George 
Reeves at the piano, the flutist played 
sonatas by Leonardo Vinci and 


Sohuslav Martinu and Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D major. Unaccompanied, 
Mr. Le Roy played a Bach sontata, 


Edgard Varése’s Density 21. 5, and De- 
bussy’s Syrinx. 

The Vinci, Bach, and Mozart works 
were ably presented, but the per- 
formances of the twentieth-century 
compositions were particularly im- 
pressive. Density 21.5, which refers 
to ee, and was written for the 
late Georges Barrére when he played 
his first recital on a platinum flute, is 
based on a four-note theme that re- 
sembles a turn. In its development it 
exploits rather self-consciously the 
extreme range and volume of the in- 
strument and indulges in some curious 
staccato effects, which the flutist 
brought off with considerable aplomb. 
Debussy’s lovely work had a_ fine 
pastoral quality in Mr. Le Roy’s 
limpid, flexibly phrased performance, 
and the flutist and Mr. Reeves collabo- 
rated in an exhilarating presentation 
of Martinu’s Sonata. The latter has a 
rich, romantic texture coupled with 
great rhythmic vitality and except 
near the end shows a spontaneous, 
bold inventiveness. 

—R. E. 


Marymount College Glee Club 
Town Hall, May 5 

In its annual New York concert, 
the Marymount College Glee Club, 
from Tarrytown, N. Y., presented a 
program that for consistently high 
quality and liveness of musical in- 
terest was exceptional among school 
groups. Beginning with church music 
by Tschesnokoff, Lassus, and De la 


Rue, the girls in the chorus continued 
with first New York performances of 
Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Memorare and 
Berlioz’ Priére du Martin, and, after 
Franck’s Hymne, with the first full 
concert performance of Nicolas Nabo- 
koff’s Six Greek Choruses. After 
intermission came the first perform- 
ance of Hubert Lamb’s The Annunci- 
ation, followed by three of Beethoven's 
settings of Scottish airs, and pieces 
by Purcell, Spelman, and Weinberger. 

Four of Nabokoff’s Six Greek 
Choruses were composed for a student 


production of Sophocles’ C&dipus 
Rex: the other two were heard for 
the first time at this concert. His 


settings are simple, affectingly colored, 
and conscientious in their respect for 
the translated text. Both the rhythmic 
movement and the ‘harmonic progres- 
sions he has used are archaic in 
flavor, but not preciously so, and at 
no time does he interpose his musical 
personality between the listener and a 
full realization of the words. Lamb’s 
The Annunciation, on a text from the 
Apocryphal Gospel of James, is 
humane, dedicated, rather plodding 
music. 

The ninety-odd girls in the chorus, 
without achieving the ultimate in 
tonal quality, responded to Mr. Ross 
with excellent balance and precision, 
and sang for the most part with not- 
ably clear enunciation. 


—J. H., Jr. 
Bjoern Andreasson, Violinist 
Piero Weiss, Pianist 
Times Hall, May 8 
Bjoern Andreasson and _ Piero 


Weiss returned to Times Hall, where 
they had made their debut as a sonata 
team a year ago, to provide a good- 
sized audience with another rewarding 
evening of chamber music. The dis- 
tinctive feature of their performances 
was fine ensemble. While Mr. Weiss 
was the more competent of the two, 
both technically and musically, he 
subordinated himself beautifully when 
the music required him to. The bal- 
ances were splendid. Either young 
artist came to the fore according to 
the musical context, and their per- 
formances of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Ravel, and Schubert bore 
comfortably the most exacting stylis- 
tic scrutiny. 

Excellent 


and devoted 


taste mu- 
sicianship marked the young team’s 
readings, although a certain excess 


of reserve, perhaps the result of stu- 
dious effort to avoid emotionalism, 
gave an unprepossessing air of dry- 
ness to the slow movements of Bach’s 
EK major Violin Sonata and 
Beethoven's Violin Sonata in C minor, 


Op. 30, No. 2. The Ravel Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, on the other hand, 
was quite without blemish—an ex- 
quisitely warm distillation of limpid 
sound. Schubert’s Rondeau Brilliant, 
Op. 70, which closed the program, 
was done with verve and _ spirit, 


although it lacked the final lustre that 

more brilliant technicians might have 

given it. —A. B. 

OTHER RECITALS 

Max Peters, tenor; 
Hall, April 13. 

ANNA WOSKRESENSKAJA, 
Carnegie Recital Hall, 

MARTHA BLEIBERG, 


Carnegie Recital 


soprano ; 
April 14. 
soprano; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 16. 

Leon Lerrowitz, pianist; Times Hall, 
April 16. 

MICHAEL BruNETTI, tenor; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 20. 


MiLprep NOoRSEEN, 
Fischer Hall, 


soprano; Carl 
April 21. 


LuciILLE CASANAVE, soprano; Times 
Hall, April 22. 

Paut Freunp, bass; Carnegie Hall, 
April 23. 

OctaviA Morris, contralto; Town 
Hall, April 23. 

HENRIETTA LOVELACE, soprano; Times 
Hall, April 23. 

EMIL FRIEDBERGER, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 25. 

LILLIAN GREANY, soprano; Times 
Hall, April 28. 

HeL—EN SALVIN, contralto; Carl 
Fischer Hall, April 29. 





HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Eva Turner, English dramatic soprano, 
known throughout the world for her 
singing of Turandot, has been named 
an honorary member of Sigma /Iph 
lota. She is visiting professor of 
voice at the University of Oklalom 


ANGELA GREGO, 


Cart egie 
Recital Hall, 


soprano ; 


April 30. 


NicHOLAS FArLey, tenor, and K..tH- 
LEEN MULCAHY, soprano; ‘Town 
Hall, May 1. 

NINA Kuprik, pianist; Carnegie Re 
cital Hall, May 

DorotHy Ross, soprano; Cart egie 
Recital -Hall, May 7. 

GERALD SCHWARTZ, pianist; Cart egie 
Recital Hall, May 7. 

IL1opor BucHKOovskKy, bass; Town 
Hall, May 7. 

Lewis Moore, pianist; Carnegie [all 
May 7. 

Dovey MAyLeE, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, May 7 

RicHArp X. Carter, ballad sin ser; 
Times Hall, May 11. 

THERESE CENSOR, soprano, and Tgp 
Hart, baritone; Carl Fischer Fiall, 


May 11. 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER| 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 


am Ww. m1 St. N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher ef 
MARIO LANZA 


Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 





ANE WRIGHT 


Teaches self-confidence—freedom from 
self-consciousness. Private tutor. 








34 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. PL 9-3400 
“CHICAGO: 
ROBERT 


MACDONALD STUDIOS 


Piano - Voice - Violin - Theory - 
Languages - Repertoire 
WEDbster 9-2494 724 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
Vocal Technique Acting bay pe 
Song neo 4 e Analysis 


pfemier 1 
512 Fine A 





Ros: Livingston 8- 1237 sy i Webs . 9- B27 
RHEA 
SHELTERS 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


828 Kimball Building 
Weiser 9-5220 Chisago 4, Ill. 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of N.A.T.S 


md Kimbali Bidg. HArrices 7-775) 
. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 
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Smith College Holds 


Commemorative Festival 


NorTHAMPTON, MAss.—Smith Col- 


lege presented a three-day music fes- 


tival on April 14, 


15, and 16 to cele- 


brate the 75th anniversary of the col- 


lege’s 


opening. The festival also 


honored Alfred Einstein, musicologist 
and Neilson research professor at the 


college, 
during 


who spoke in a symposium 
the festival. He shared the 


platform -with Roy Dickinson Welch, 
of Princeton, and Paul Henry Lang, 


of Columbia. The festival also pre- 
sented, in a chamber-music program, a 
performance of Francesca Caccini’s 
La Liberazione di Ruggiero, written 
in 1625 and believed to be the_first 
opera by a woman composer. Other 
events included a program by the Fine 
Arts Quartet; the singing of six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Italian 
works by the Tudor Madrigal Singers ; 
a program of instrume ntal works by 
Walter Piston and Alvin Ftler; and 
a concert by the Smith College Or- 
chestra and Glee Club and the Prince- 
ton University Glee Club. 





















Coach and Accompanist 





cxeory ASHMAN 


Accompanist to Casals, Morini, 
Odnoposof{, Zimbalist, and many others. 
Coaching and Instruction in the 


Art of Accompanying. 
320 W. 86 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1715 


«7 BALSAM 


Coach & Accompanist 
Singers & Instrumentalists 
Available for New York Recitals 
23 ¥. 75th St., N.Y.C EN 2-3828 


nceoet BARBOUR 


Assi ‘ant to FRANCES” AUDA for 4 

Offic 9 pianist Cinn. Symphony; Fritz Steer 
Coach—E "> Faull— iaudia PI i? 

118 E. 54th St. L 5-5481 


wae BELLINI 


Tencher of Singing 
Coach and Composer 


Stu'io—171 W. 71, (12 B) N. Y. 23 
SC. 4-8926 


wwe Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day."’—San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 


Nor. 1948. 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4090 


wm BLACK 


Accompanist to 
Zinka Milanov, Leonard Warren 
48 E. S2nd St., N.Y.C. PL 3-5279 


recone BRISTOL 


Director Piano: Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Department 
Coach of +7 os Farrell 
111 E. 88th St., SA 2-0241 


em GAVE-COLE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
Specialist in x Sight-Reading 
205 W. 57th St., 19 CIr 7-5420 


mo COMRIE 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Season 1949-50 Branzell, Kipnis, Kullman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. & Adelphi Colleges 
Studio: 226 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR-7-1332 


“« EDWARDS 


Coach-Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 


PHILIP EVANS 


Coach—Accompanist 
To many noted artists including: 
Richard Crooks and James Melton 
37 W. 75 &t., N.Y. 23 TR 3-1495 


EDWARD HART 


Concert i. 
and Coach 


344 W. 72nd 8t., N.Y.C. TR 7-4895 


OTTO HERZ 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 
02 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. SC 4-5855 


ROBERT PAYSON h | L L 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 





carro. HOLLISTER 


Si ertoire—program building 
Available New York Recitals 1950-51 
Studio (July-Aug.) Westport, Conn. 

N. Y. Studio: 6 West 75 St. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM H U G We ES 


Coach and Accompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-8373 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accompanist—Conductor 


420 Central Park W. AC 2-3898 


«sree Mc EVOY 


Accompanist—C each 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


wooo MITTMAN 


Pianist-Coach & Accompanist 
Instruction In the art of accompanying 
318 W. 77 St., N.Y.C. EN 2-3276 


LEON 


POMMERS 


Accompanist 


214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. 
GEORGE 


REEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 


241 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.¥.C. CI 6-8067 


wat SINGER 


Coach—Accompanist 


338 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E. 19th St., N.Y.C. OR 4- anes 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 


160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-6700 
PAUL 


ULANOWSKY 


Coach—Accompanist 


117 W. 12th St. N.Y.C. CH 2-5352 
CARL 


WERDELMAN 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 


216 W. 100th 8t., N.¥.C. MO 2-6400 


svete WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


TR 3-5497 


SC 4-5449 


LO 5-2431 
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New School 


(Continued from page 29) 
Geary Award. Mary was the win 
ner for 1949. A member of the New 
Chamber Orchestra and several near- 
by orchestras, Mary has been soloist 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra Youth 
Concerts, and plays in the school 
quartet and teaches at a local acad- 
emy. She will teach in the summer 
session 


OST of the students, who had 

been working all day, turned up 
for the Professional Training Orches- 
tra rehearsal that evening, and worked 
for two hours under Arthur Cohn. 
They play in a former warehouse, 
rather like a large Quonset hut, com- 
modious but noisy. Because the 
acoustics are more than usually live, 
it is rather difficult for casual lis 
teners to hear the balances between 
the various choirs. But Mr. Cohn, 
working carefully, brought consider- 
able order to the ambitious program 
they were working on—the Overture 
to Weber’s Eurvanthe and Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony. In these sessions, 
standard operas are studied for part 
of the season, and concerto accom- 
paniments are a regular part of the 
curriculum 

It is in these final training 
that the student’s weaknesses are re 
vealed, and in them he learns the give 
and take, the ability to fit in with 
others that will make him a competent 
and useful orchestra player. His im 
mediate goal is a place in the New 
Chamber Orchestra itself, and for 
seats in it the competition is feverish 
Aside from: this, there are in Phila 
delphia and surrounding towns pro 
fessional opportunities that are open 
even while he is training. 

An intensive six weeks is planned 
for the summer session, beginning 
July 5, with nineteen hours a week in 
the training course set up for ad- 
vanced students, and orchestra players 
already employed who wish to take a 
refresher course. Teachers’ needs will 
also be considered, so that they can 
return to their own schools to operate 
orchestral training programs. 


sessions 


HE New School is not large—al- 

though it threatens to burst the 
seams of the old five-story building on 
1kth and Pine Streets, through physi- 
cal growth as well as high decibel 
content. Out of the enrollment of 
about 300, perhaps 100 intend to be- 
come professionals. The special em 
phasis on strings has drawn to the 
school 64 violin students this year; 
75 viola students (a tribute to Mr 
\ronoff’s own drawing power and an 
increase of more than 100 per cent 
over a few years ago); 46 cello stu 
dents and seven double-bass students 
There are 110 pianists (many of 
whom, however, are studying this in 
strument as a secondary interest to 
strings), and 42 voice students. With 
the sprinkling of woodwind and brass 
students, and three percussionists, the 
symphonic material would seem to be 
ample. 

For purposes of professional com 
putation, some students have to be 
subtracted from the total enrollment 
The school is particularly proud of its 
segment of amateurs, who study in- 
struments ardently and form a de 
voted nucleus of the audience for the 
New Chamber Orchestra, as well as 
playing in ensembles of their own 
There are several bankers, a New 
Jersey chicken farmer, business men, 
engineers, two wealthy industrialists, a 
poet, a night watchman, a few school 
teachers, and several doctors and 
priests on the list. Three members of 
the school’s board of directors are 
students—Dr, Francis Heed Adler, an 
eve surgeon, and Mrs. Thomas Rae- 
burn, both of whom study violin; and 
Mrs. Walter E. Rex, a viola student 

This balance of the professional 
and amateur elements adds a note om 
color to the school’s activities, and 
furthers another principle in which 


the directors believe—that audiences 
as well as performers need training. 
The New School of Music can thus 
boast that it is contributing to the 
development of participants in a rich 
musical life—the professionals to play 
in orchestras a ensembles, and the 
intelligent listeners 


Dinner Sponsored 
By New Philharmonic Group 


Arthur Judson and Bruno Zirato, 
co-managers of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York, were 
guests of the society’s newly formed 
associate board at a —— in the 
Gotham Hotel in March. The board 
was founded to further any work in 
the cause of music in which the Phil- 
harmonic is interested. The officers 
include Richard S. Cowen, chairman; 
Frank J. Reddington, vice-chairman; 
James M. Wareham, corresponding 
secretary; John D. Roeder, recording 
secretary; Ralph Sheldon, treasurer ; 
and Henry FE. Coe, honorary chairman 
Other members of the board are Ron 
ald W. Duncan, John D. Dale, A. H 
Schleife c. and Ale xande r Maxwell, Ir 


Publishing Firm 
Elects Malin President 


Boston.—Donald F. Malin has 
been elected president of C. C. Birch- 
ard and Company, publishers of 
music and textbooks He succeeds the 
late Thomas M. Moran Mr. Malin 
has served the organization since 1944 
as a member of the editorial staff and 
as chief representative in educational 
activities. Prior to that he was pro 
gram director of radio station WLS 


and educational director for Lyon 
and Healy He has had several 


choral and band compositions pub 
lished, and is a former president of 
the Music Exhibitors Association 


La Scala in Milan 
Announces Opera Contest 


Mitan.—La Scala in Milan has 
announced a world-wide contest for 
the best original lyric opera to be sub 
mitted by Sept. 30, 1951. The winner 
will be awarded 4,000,000 lire 
($63,000), and his opera will be per 
formed by the company in the 1951-52 
season in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Verdi's death 


» DANCE «+ 
INSTRUCTION 


Academy of Ballet Perfection 


Classes in Ballet for: 
Children—Adult beginners—profes- 
sionals. 








French Conversation classes. 


EILEEN O'CONNOR 


134 W. 58 St., N. Y. CO 5-9545 


JEAN ERDMAN 


Studio: 77 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. GR 5-9006 
Summer Term: Resident Artist 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Boulder, Colorado 


Special Training in Operatic Roles 
by the Teachers of many Opera Stars 


ARTHUR MAHONEY and 
THALIA MARA 


Ballet Repertory 
117 W. 54th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y., Circle 5-9332 


sors NOVIKOFF 


Director of 
BALLET SCHOOL 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children—adults 


1425 Broadway NYC LO 5-0864 


OREST SERGIEVSKY 
THEATRE STUDIO OF DANCE 
137 West 56th St., N.¥.C. JU 6-9454 

Famous guest teachers 

Large studio for rent for 
rehearsals or auditions 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Peters Issues Arias 
By J. S. and C.P.E, Bach 


New editions of arias by Johann 
Sebastian Bach and his son, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, issued by 
Peters, should interest both singers 
and music students in general. Espe- 
cially valuable to students working on 
the realization of figured bass will be 
the volume of J. S. Bach’s 69 Geist- 
liche Lieder und Arien mit Deziffer- 
tem Bass, from Georg Christian 
Schemelli’s Musikalisches Gesangbuch, 
of 1736. The melodies are printed in 
the soprano clef and the basses left 
just as Bach wrote them. These songs 
are among the most beautiful religious 
music that we have, and they offer the 
greatest possible inspiration to those 
who are working at figured bass. How 
much more sensible to use them for 
practice, instead of the mechanical 
exercises offered in text-books! 

Fifteen Arias for Alto Voice, se- 
lected from J. S. Bach’s cantatas by 
Karl Straube and edited by Max 
Schneider, offer a tempting treasure 
to singers. Mr. Schneider has included 
a prefatory note on ornaments and 
helpful footnotes in the text. He has 
written out the continuo accompani- 
ment, as far as it was practicable to 
do so in a piano reduction, and added 
it in small notes to the arrangement 
of the original score. The original 
instrumentation is also indicated. 
Peters has also published Fifteen 
Arias for Bass Voice from the can- 
tatas, also selected and prepared by 
Mr. Straube and Mr. Schneider in 
similar fashion. 

Herman Roth’s selection of Thirty 
Geistliche Lieder for voice and clavier 
by C. P. E. Bach will also prove a 
revelation to singers who are not ac- 
quainted with his vocal works. Most 
of the songs are settings of Gellert’s 
Odes, Cramer’s Psalms and Sturm’s 
poems. The quaintness of the poetry 
adds charm to the music. These sim- 
ple songs have an impressive dignity 
and sincere piety. The editor has in- 
cluded a helpful table of ornaments. 

Peters has also issued Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, in the piano score made by F. 
Brissler. All of these volumes are 
handsomely printed on the new eighty- 
pound paper that Peters is using in 
all its new publications released in 
New York. 

—R. S. 


Secular Songs Listed 


AND WILLE, 
After (medium, 


ARDEN DEL 


D Stewart; 
Forever 


B flat to 
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THE 


GALAXY GALLERY 
OF SINGABLE SONGS 
by 
leading American Composers 


GUSTAV KLEMM 


O SING AGAIN high 
CONNEMARA high 
LOVE IS LIKE A PENDULUM 
medium 
A CURIOUS THING medium 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE medium 


OPEN MY EYES TO BEAUTY 
high, med., or low 
GOD WHO MADE THE MOUNTAINS 
high, low 
TOUCH ME TO SONG! 
high, med., or low 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street, New York 10 
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F). (Carl Fischer). 

Cooper, EstHER: Enough (medium, D 
to F). (Carl Fischer). 

Dramonp, Davin: Chatterton (high, 
B to B.) (Southern). 

Duke, JoHN: Here in This Spot with 
You (medium, B to F); Little 
Elegy (high, F to A) and The 
Bird (high, F to A). (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Drozporr, VLADIMIR: Sometime (me- 
dium, D to F). (Carl Fischer). 
Guion, Davin: Love’s Supremacy 
(high, E to G). (G. Schirmer). 
Heim, Everett: Prairie Waters by 
Night (medium, D to E flat). (Carl 

Fischer). 

KALMANOFF, Martin: George Wash- 
ington Comes to Dinner (medium, 
B to F). (Carl Fischer). 

KincGsLey, Hersert: The Green Dog 
(medium, E flat to G). (G. 
Schirmer). 

Lake, MAYHEW: Soldiers in the Rain 
(medium, C to C). (G. Schirmer). 

Lecuona, ERNESTO: Fiesta Time in 


Tampa (medium, C to OD). 
(Marks). 

MacCoLtLt, Hucu F.; Two Keats 
Songs; Shed No Tear (medium, 


e. 2 . mee k! Woe Is Me 
(medium, D flat to F). (Axelrod). 

MattrHews, H. ALEXANDER: Night 
Song at Amalfi (high, D to A); 
All Suddenly the Wind Comes Soft 
(high, C to A). (Elken Schirmer). 

McArtHur, Epwin: Night (high, 
F to A flat). (G. Schirmer). 

MitwHaAup, Darrius: La Libération des 
Antilles, two songs on Creole texts: 
Bonjour, Messieurs les Libérateurs 
(medium, C to F): Trois Ans de 
Souffrances (medium, E flat to G). 
(Leeds). 

MILLER, CHARLES: River Boy (me- 
dium, C to F). (Elkan-Vogel). 
MULLINAR, MICHAEL: The Daisies 
(High, D sharp to G sharp). (Dit- 

son). 

OLMSTEAD, CLARENCE: To Live Again 
(high, D sharp to G sharp). (Dit- 
son). 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE: With Morning’s 
First Glow, Op. 73, No. 2, English 
and Russian (medium, D to G 


sharp). (Leeds). 
Raynor, JOHN: The Loyal Lover 
(medium, E flat to G). (Oxford). 
RoCHBERG, GEORGE: Fox; Songs of 
Solomon: Rise up, My _ Love 
(high, D flat to A); Come, My 


Beloved (high, C sharp to A); Set 
me as a seal (high, G to A), Be- 
hold; Thou Art Fair (high, F to 
B flat). (G Schirmer). 

STRICKLAND, Lity: A-Sailin’, O! 
(high, E flat to G; medium or low, 
C to E). (Galaxy). 

THOMAS, CHRISTOPHER: A Maiden 
(medium, D to F sharp). (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Warp, ArtHUuR E., editor and com- 
piler: The Singing Road, selected 
classical and modern songs, for 
artists and students, Three Vol- 
umes (medium-high voice and me- 
dium-low voice). (Carl Fischer). 

WarRNER, Putte: Hurdy-Gurdy 
(high or medium, C to D to F or 
QO. (Carl Fischer). 

WEILL, Kurt: The Lonesome Dove, 
from Down in the Valley (medium, 
B flat to E flat). (G. Schirmer). 


Wotr, DanteL: The Old Woman 
(medium, F flat to F). (G. Schir- 
mer). 


Sacred Songs Listed 

Give Me a Faith 
(high, D to F sharp or A). (Gray). 

BoELLMAN, L. (arranged by N. Lind- 
say Norden): Hear Us, Our Father, 
for soprano or tenor, with violin, 
harp or piano, and organ (E to A). 
(Gray). 

E_LpreD, RAYMOND B.: 
(medium, D to F 
Schirmer). 

GARBETT, ARTHUR S.: He 
Me (low, A flat to 
son). 


31TGOOD, ROBERTA: 


God in Heaven 
sharp). (G. 


Leadeth 
E flat). (Dit- 


Paul Par <er 


FESTIVAL PREPARATIONS 
Vittorio Giannini, head of the composition department of the Manhattan Sch ol 
of Music, goes over the score of his Frescobaldiana, a free transcription of 
three Frescobaldi pieces, with the performers who participated in the rec nt 
performance of the work in the American Music Festival of station WNC 


LoveLace, AustTIN C.: Prayer for 
Communion (medium, D flat to F). 
(Ditson). 

OHLson, Marton: The Victory of 
Easter (medium, D to F sharp). 
(G. Schirmer). 

SCHROEDER, WENDELL: At Vesper 
Time (medium, E flat to F). (G. 
Schirmer). 

WARREN, ELINOR ReEMICK: God Be 
In My Heart (high and medium). 


(Ditson). 
WILson, AppigE A.: 
D to F). 


Faith 
(Carl Fischer). 


(medium, 


Henry Cowell Writes 
Colorful Work for Band 


Henry Cowell’s A Curse and A 
Blessing, for band, issued by Southern 
Music Publishing Company, is a color- 
ful tone poem of six or seven minutes 
duration, based on an old Irish myth. 
One of the old Irish gods was Balor 
of the Evil Eye, who usually kept it 
closed. If he opened it in anger, how- 
ever, it destroyed everything in sight. 
Only the blessing of Lugh of the 
Shining Face could restore the ruined 
countryside. Mr. Cowell’s work is in 
two parts, The Curse of Balor of the 
Evil Eye, a sombre, march-like sec- 
tion; and The Blessing of Lugh of 
the Shining Face, a blithe dance-like 
movement in three-four time. The 
piece is not particularly venturesome 
either in harmonic idiom or texture, 
but it is skillfully and effectively 
written. Versions for full band and 
for symphonic band are available. 

a. 


Band Works Listed 


ANDERSON, 


Leroy: Ticonderoga, 
March; 


Jazz Legato. (Mills). 
3UCHTEL, Forrest L.: Evangeline 
Overture. (Mills). 

Epwarps, MICHAEL: 
Princess, Overture. (Mills). 

FRANGKISER, CARL: The Victorious, 
Overture. (Carl Fischer). 

Gorvon, Purp, compiler and ar- 


Aladdin and the 


ranger: Assembly Band _ Book. 
(Presser). 

Moore, Donacp I.: Rhythmetic Rhap- 
sody. (Mills). 


Pre-Band Instruments 


FREEMAN, Evin L.: Robbins Modern 
Pre-Band Method for Melody In- 
struments. (Robbins). 


Works for Brasses and Winds 


BENNETT, Davip: Trombone Trouba- 
dours, for trombone quartet with 
band or piano accompaniment. (Carl 
Fischer ). 

GOLDMAN, RICHARD 
for Tubas_ (or 
twelve-tone row. 


KLEIN, 


FRANKO: Duo 

Bassoons), on 
(Mercury). 
JoHN: Sonata for Two Trum- 


pets and Two Trombones. (A 3so- 
moa 
HANDEL, F.: Sonata in D m ior, 


for < uvinaie and horn (or’ :in- 
ally corno di caccia), or for tree 
clarinets in B flat, edited by J. M 
Coopersmith and Jan LaRue () er 
cury). 

Morrissey, JOHN J.: Swing low, 
Sweet Chariot, paraphrase for olo 
trombone and band. (Mills). 

ScHEIN, J. H.: Intrada and Padu na, 
for brass quartet (two trumpets or 
cornets, and two trombones), t:an- 
scribed and edited by Sydney B°ck. 
(Mercury). 

Sontac, Herpert O.: Quartet for 
Wood-Wind on Old Tunes (flute, 
oboe, B flat clarinet, bassoon), 
(Presser). 


For Clarinet 


Fitas, THomas J.: Serenade, for B 
flat clarinet with piano. (Robbins). 

SARASATE, PABLO DE: Gypsy Airs, 
transcribed by Philip J. 
B flat clarinet with piano. (Mills). 

ZAMBARANO, ALFRED P.: Neapolitan 
Tarantella, for B flat clarinet with 
piano. (Axelrod). 


For Ukelele 


HENNEMAN, Harry: 
Ukelele Method. 


Self Instructor 
(Carl Fischer). 





LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


Tenor 





is singing on tour 
NOT ENOUGH 
by 
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Knapp, Mrs. Josepu F.: 


Sraicers, DEL: 


Knap’, Mrs. Joseru F.: 


Brass Solos and Studies 
ADAMS, ee: The Holy City, ar- 


ranged by Theodore Moses-Tobani 
for B flat cornet or trombone solo, 
with piano. (Carl Fischer). 


GOLDMAN, Epwin Franko: Introduc- 


tion and Tarantella, for cornet solo 
with piano (band accompaniment 
available on rental). (Mercury). 
Open the 
Gates of the Temple, arranged by 
Harry Henneman for B flat 
cornet or trombone, with piano. 
(Carl Fischer). 


McK y, Gerorce F.: A Rhumba Ser- 


enade, for flat trumpet, with 
piano. (Ditson). 

Flexibility Studies 
and Technical Drills for Cornet or 


Trumpet. (Carl Fischer). 


Orchestra Works Listed 


Anperson, Leroy: Serenata. (Mills). 
Gay, JOEL: The Windsor Melody, ar- 


ran:ed by Ronald Binge. (Mills). 
Open the 


iption of Gai s of the Temple, arranged by 
WN nt Ha:ry O. Henneman. (Carl 

c Fischer). 

RoHN 8, TrAucotr: Basic Studies 
Ss. (A3so- for ‘he Instruments of the Orches- 
tra. (Presser). 

D m: jor, 
n (or? sin- For 4 :cordion 
“4 | M GALL. -RINI, arranger: Malaguena, by 
aS fe oe Leciona, for accordion duet. 
ue (2 ‘er- (M..rks). 
ing Low MAG ANTE, CHARLES, arranger: Mal- 
: io a agu na ; Parade of the Wooden 
s) Sol iers; Andalucia; Glow-Worm ; 
Padu d Pezaut Vendor; La Comparsa; 
mmpet: a Mi: mi Beach Rumba; Jolly Peter; 
3, tan Co loba ; A Gay Ranchero; Marta, 
ney Beck for accordion solo. (Marks). 
eet ta For kecorder 


es (flute, Katz 


bassoon), 


le, for B 
Robbins). 
sy Airs, 
Lang jor 
(Mills). 
leapolitan 
inet with 


instructor 
scher ). 





Ericu, editor: Recorder Con- 
sor!, Book II, for trio of recorders 
(scpranos I and II and alto, or so- 
prano, alto’ and tenor), works by 
Dufay, Palestrina, Lasso, Regnart, 
Byrd, Morley, and Weelkes. (E. C. 
Schirmer). 


FISCHER’S 
PIANO BOOK 


A Very First Book 


No. 8484 Price 75¢ 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Brant, Henry: Symphony No. 1, B_ flat 
ice, Orchestral Association, April 


Chamber Orchestra 


Rousseau, Jeam Jacques: Overture to Le 
Devin du Village (Max Jacobs Chamber 
Orchestra, May 2). 

Sammartini, Giovanni: Quartetto Sinfonico, 
for string orchestra (Max Jacobs Cham- 
ber Orchestra, May 2). 

Vivaldi, Antonio: Symphony in C (Society 
for Forgotten Music, May 1). 


Concertos 


Vivaldi, Antonio: Violin Concertos, Op. 8, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 (Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, April 25). 

Vivaldi, Antonio: Violin Concertos, Op. 8, 
Nos. = —- 11 (Little Orchestra Society, 


May 9 
Chamber Music 


James, Philip: Quartet for Piano, Violin, 
Viola and Cello (NAACC Concert, April 


). 

Landré, Guillaume: String Quartet No. 2 
(New York Public Library, April 2). 
Milhaud, Darius: String Quartet No. 14 
(1949), String Quartet No. 15 (1949), 
and the two combined as an Octet (ISCM 

Concert, May 5). 


Choral Works 


Berlioz, Hector: Priére du Matin (Choeur 
+ agg pa (Marymount College Glee Club, 
May 5). 

Kountz, Richard: The Carnival Masquerade 
(Branscombe Choral, May 4). 

Lamb: The Annunciation (Marymount Col- 
lege Glee Club, May 5). 

Nabokoff, Nicolas: Six Greek Choruses 
(Marymount College Glee Club, May 5). 

Peterson, La Verne: Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal (Branscombe Choral. May 4). 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Memorare (Marymount 
College Glee Club, May 5). 


Two-Piano Works 
Grainger, Percy: English Waltz (Centenary 
Singers and Percy Grainger, April 29). 


Piano Works 


Escher, Rudolf: Arcana Musae Dona, Suite, 
9 (New York Public Library, April 

Grainger, Percy: Dance Songs from the 
Faroe Islands, for piano duet (Centenary 
Singers and Percy Grainger, April 29). 

Gramatages, Harold: Montuna (Alfonso 
Montecino, April 12). 

Guarnieri, Camargo: Two Ponteios, Nos. 18 
and 19 (Heitor Alimonda. April 23). 


Komitas (arranger): Armenian Dances 
(Maro ._ April 16). 
Mignone, rancisco: Dansa do Botocudo 


(Heitor Alimonda, April 23). 
Parrott, Ian: Theme and Six Variants 
(Eunice Eaton, April 20). 


Violin Works 


Antheil, George: Violin Sonata No. 2 (Sid- 
ney Tretick, Fv 29). 

Tretick, Sidney ive Preludes (Sidney Tre- 
tick, April 2 

Van Hulse, Comnil 
Tretick, April 29). 


Flute Works 


Pijper, Willem: Sonata for Flute and Piano 
ew York Public Library, April 2). 


Pentachrome (Sidney 


Songs 

Dallapiccola, Luigi: Quattro liriche di An- 
tonio Machado (1948) (ISCM Concert, 
May 5). 

Diepenbrock, Alphonse: Berceuse (New 
York Public Library, April 2). 

Flothuis, Marius: Four Trifles (New York 
Public Library, April 2). 

Haubiel, Charles: I Love You (Isobel Wal- 
ters, April 26). 

Hemsi: El Rey por Muncha Madruga 
(Isobel Walters, April 26). 

Kahn, Erich Itor: Trois Chansons Populaires 
(Joan Brainerd, April 30). 

Kastle, Leonard: Mariposa (Theresa Green, 
April 30). 

Margetson. Edward: God, Keep a Clean 
Wind Blowing (Octavia Morris, April 
23). 

Rochberg, George: Come, My Beloved 
(Theresa Green, April 30). 








Composers Corner 


Peter Mennin recently completed his 
Symphony No. 5, commissioned by 
the Dallas Symphony. For the past 
three years Mr. Mennin has been 
teaching composition at the Juilliard 
School of Music. Since 1946 he has 
received commissions from the League 
of Composers, the Juilliard Music 
Foundation, the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, the Protestant Radio 
Commission of the American Broad- 
casting Company, and the Collegiate 
Chorale. 

Joseph Wagner's Northern Saga, A 
Landscape for Orchestra, had its 
American premiere on Feb. 24, when 
Mr. Wagner conducted it with the Du- 
luth Symphony. The work had _ its 
world premiere last August in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, under the composer’s 
direction. 

Henry Barraud's Nocturne, written 
especially for Lehigh University, was 
performed for the first time by the St. 
Louis Symphony, under Vladimir 
Golschmann, on March 10, in Grace 
Hall, on the university campus. The 
score of the work was presented to the 
student concerts-lectures series com- 
mittee of Lehigh University. 

The world premiere of Elie Sieg- 
meister's From My Window was giv- 
en by the Erie Philharmonic, under 
Fritz Mahler, on Feb. 7. 

A Jewish Music Festival concert 
broadcast from the Brox klyn Museum 
recently by station WNYC included 
performances of A. W. Binder's Rhap- 
sody for Piano and Orchestra; Sieg- 
fried Landau's [ Will Not Rest, from 
Isaiah LXII, 1, for baritone and or- 
chestra; and excerpts from the opera 
Moses by Bernhard Hoff and O. 
Strock, in their world premiere. 

Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra recently gave the first 
performance anywhere of Max 
Brand's orchestral rondo based on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Mr. 
Brand, who has lived in New York 
and its vicinity since 1940, is the com- 
poser of the opera Machinist Hopkins, 
which was produced in five European 


countries and became one of the most 
widely discussed operas of the 1930's. 

The first American performance of 
Laurence Powell's Symphony No. 2 
was given by the Arkansas State Sym- 
phony, under Josef Blatt, recently, in 
Little Rock. 

The Canton Symphony played Paul 
Schwartz's Overture to a Shakespeare 
Comedy on March 8 for the first time 
anywhere. Mr. Schwartz’s overture 
won the Richard Oppenheim Memorial 
Contest for Ohio composers, which 
carries a $100 prize. Mr. Schwartz 
came to the United States from his 
native Austria in 1938, and became an 
American citizen in 1944. He is chair- 
man of the department of music at 
Kenyon College, in Gambier, Ohio. 

The world premiere of Edwin Ger- 
schefki's cantata The Lord’s Contro- 
versy with His People, for women’s 
chorus, baritone solo, and orchestra, 
was given at Converse College, in 
Spartanburg, S. C., recently. 

The Park Avenue Synagogue of 
New York will give the first per- 
formance of the Sacred Service for 
the Sabbath Eve by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco on May 12, at its 
eighth annual Sabbath eve service of 
liturgical music by contemporary com- 
posers. The service is for cantor, 
mixed chorus, and organ. Lazare 
Saminsky'’s new works, Fire-Petalled 
Flame, and Still Pageant will be per- 
formed later this year. 

Works by Ellis B. Kohs have recent- 
ly been pe rformed in San Francisco. 
The San ®rancisco String Quartet 
played Mr. Kohs’ String Quartet at 
a recital in Curran Theatre; an all- 
Kohs program, including his Concerto 
for Orchestra, and works for bassoon, 
oboe, and organ, was given at the 
College of the Pacific; — Ferenc 
Molnar and members of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony performed Mr. Kohs’ 
Chamber Concerto for Viola and 
String Nonet, at the San Francisco 
Museum. 

James Adair won the 1950 prize 
offered by the Northern California 
Harpists’ Association with his Con- 
certo da Camera, for harp, flute, and 
strings. Honorable mention went to 
Irwin Heilner's Suite for Harp and 
Orchestra. 


Public Library Gives 
Program of Dutch Music 


On the afternoon of April 2, a 
small, appreciative audience heard an 
unusual concert offered by the music 
division of the New York Public 
Library. The program, devoted to the 


work of twentieth-century Nether- 
lands composers, consisted entirely of 
American premieres. 

Most of the modern Dutch works 
seem to be written in a truly autono- 
mous style, best described as an ex- 
pressive transformation of the con- 
structive logic and sensuous sobriety 
of the Netherlands schools of the 
Renaissance. Foreign influences are 
accepted from France in preference 
to any other country, just as they 
were centuries ago. Impressionistic 
reminiscences, for example, could be 
traced in Rudolf Escher’s monumental 
piano suite, Arcana Musae Dona, yet 
they never obscure the composer's 
very personal message. He wrote this 
profoundly emotional work in Hol- 
land’s worst days under Nazi occupa- 
tion—according to his own explana 
tion as a spiritual protest against 
willful destruction and moral degen 
eration. A literal translation of the 
title is Secret Remedies Granted by 
the Muse. In every respect a most 
demanding composition, it was bril- 
liantly played by Vera Brodsky. 

Miss Brodsky and Carleton Sprague 
Smith had opened the program witl 
a spirited performance of Willem 
Pijper’s Sonata for Flute and Piano 
This energetic piece by the spiritual 
mentor of the younger Dutch com 
posers combines brilliant idiomatic 
writing with an admirable conciseness 
of form, and treats slender musical 
materials with great imagination in 
the service of highly individual ex 
pressive aims. 

Marius Flothuis’ Four Trifles, on 
short English texts, delighted the 
audience with their refreshing melodic 
qualities, supported by a simple but 
expressive piano accompaniment. They 
were sung beautifully, and with the 
necessary sense of humor, by Charlotte 
Bloecher, who also sang Alphons 
Diepenbrock’s far more conventional 
Berceuse, which shows the influence 
of Fauré. 

A string quartet made up ol 
Rachmael Weinstock, George Gross 
man, Max Serbin, and Otto Deri con 
cluded the concert with a performance 
of Guillaume Landré’s Second Quar 
tet, a work that displayed great con 
trapuntal skill, rhythmic variety, and 
a true feeling for the stylistic prob 
lems of modern string quartet writing 

ARTHUR L. RINGER 
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University Hears 
Three Orchestras 
In Music Festival 


Da.ttas.—Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity opened its first annual Festival 
of Music, directed by Orville J. Bor- 
chers, dean of the school of music, 
on March 14. Three leading Texas 
orchestras gave concerts during the 
festival. The program of the San An- 
tonio Symphony, conducted by Max 


Reiter, included Pastorale in Old 
Style, for string orchestra and solo 
quartet, by Hans T. David, professor 


of musicology and theory at the uni- 
versity. That by the Houston Sym- 
phony, conducted by Efrem Kurtz, in- 


cluded Four Ozark Dances, by Jack 


Kilpatrick, resident composer at the 
university. The Dallas Symphony, 
conducted by Walter Hendl, was 


heard in an orchestral program, and 
joined the University Choral Union in 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah, with Mack Harrell as the leading 


soloist. Virgil Thomson delivered a 
lecture on The Music Critic and His 
Assignment. 


The last in the series of Carousel 
Concerts presented this season by the 
Dallas Symphony was sponsored by 
3raniff International Airways, and 
the program and soloist were chosen 
by Mr. Hendl during a trip he made 
with his wife to South America last 


January. Works by three Brazilian 
composers were played — Camargo 
Guarnieri’s Three Dances, Claudio 


Santoro’s Music for String Orchestra, 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Seventh Sym- 
phony. The soloist was Heitor Ali- 
monda, who made his North American 
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P.C.W. OPERA WORKSHOP 
Individual coaching—dramatics—languages— 
Stage deportment—fencing 
Summer Term—Six weeks 
June 19-Jul 
Richard Karp, burceter 
For further information write 
Opera Workshop 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 








PIUS Xil INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia, Florence, Italy 
Graduate School of Fine Arts for Women. 
Distinguished faculty from Accademia delle Belle 
Arti, Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini, University 
ef Florence 

For further information address: 


Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 








446° W. 48ed S., N.Y. C. 
PRONE LO 4-1952-3 


Professional instruction Piano, Veice, and Iastru. 
ments for opera, concert, = ge and popular 
music field. Four dance bands. auditions. 
Day-Eve. sessions. Approved for Veterans. Reg- 
istration now for May term. Catalog on request. 





Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music Founded 1877 
216 South 20th Street 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent Faculty 
Expert Child Teaching 
Courses Leading to Degrees 
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WHERE THE CORN FLAKES GROW 


On the stage of the Kellogg Auditorium in Battle Creek, Mich., Carroll Glenn 
and Eugene List, who played a joint recital for the Battle Creek Community 
Concert Association, chat with J. C. Allen, president of the local association 


debut on this occasion. He played 
Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto. 

The orchestra’s regular concerts in 
January offered Tossy Spivakovsky 
and Claudio Arrau as soloists; Victor 


Alessandro as guest conductor in a 
program that included Jack Kil- 
patrick’s Romanza for Oboe and 


Strings; Paul Breisach as guest con- 
ductor ; and the first concert perform- 
ance (Jan. 30) of Lehman Engel’s 
The Creation, for narrator and or- 
chestra, with Giovanni Cardelli as the 
narrator. 

Robert Casadesus and Zino Fran- 
cescatti were among the soloists in the 
February programs. William Watkins 
was organ soloist in a Handel con- 
certo and in Walter Piston’s Prelude 
and Allegro for Organ and Strings 
in a program that paid tribute to the 
memory of the late Arthur L. Kram- 
er, who was president of the Dallas 
Symphony Society from 1925 to 1939. 
Lester Salomon, the orchestra’s as- 
sistant conductor, shared the podium 
with Mr. Hendl in a concert that had 
the concertmaster Isidore Gralnick as 
soloist. A special program of choral 
music on Feb. 25 presented Oscar 
Natzka, bass, and the North Texas 
State College Chorus, conducted by 
Frank McKinley, in William Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast and excerpts from 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute and Boito’s 
Mefistofele. Also in February the or- 
chestra appeared under the auspices 
of the Negro-sponsored Dallas-Fort 
Worth Concert Bureau. with Viola 
Dixon, manager of the bureau, as pi- 
ano soloist. 

Outstanding events in the March 
concerts included the appearance of 
Isaac Stern as soloist in a series pro- 
gram and Jorge Bolet as soloist in a 
benefit concert sponsored bv Delta 
Rho Delta for Girlstown. Since the 
beginning of the year the orchestra 
has also played free concerts. pre- 
sented under the auspices of Sanger 
Bros., Inc., and young people’s con- 
certs. 

W. J. Brown was elected president 
of the Dallas — Opera Associa- 
tion on March 3, to replace the late 
Arthur L. Kramer, and a new office, 
executive vice-president, was created, 


to which Arthur L. Kramer, Jr., was 
elected. 
James Mathis, pianist, won the G. 


B. Dealey award, which includes $250 
and an appearance next season as so- 
loist with the Dallas Symphony. 
Fifty dollars each and solo recitals in 
the Civic Federation’s Young Artists 
Series next season were awarded to 
three other contestants—Jack Guerry 
and June Stokes, pianist; and Jeanne 


Marie Widergren, contralto. The 
award was given in memory of 
George B. Dealey, former publisher 
of the Dallas Morning News 


—Maset_ CRANFILL 


Season Ends 
For San Antonio 
Symphony Series 


San Antonio.—Max Reiter con- 
ducted the fifteenth and final posse 
tion concert, on March 25, of the San 
Antonio Symphony’ s eleventh season. 
Lauritz Melchior was soloist in ex- 
cerpts from operas by Wagner and in 
songs by Grieg, d’Hardelot, and Rich- 
ard Rodgers. 

Since the beginning of the vear the 
soloists with the orchestra have been 
Frances Yeend, Robert Casadesus, 
Menahem Pressler, Elena Nitti 
Zino Francescatti, Joseph Szigeti, and 
Vronsky and Babin. In one concert 
the orchestra’s concertmaster and prin- 
cipal violist, Julius Hegyi and Claude 
Carlson, were heard in Mozart’s Sin- 
fonia Concertante. Dimitri Mitropou- 
los was guest conductor on March 4, 
and Virgil Thomson conducted his 
composition The Seine at Night, on 
March 18. Mr. Reiter conducted the 
first performance of Gretchaninoff’s 
Dobrynya Nikititch, a symphonic suite, 
on Jan. 7, and the first performance 
of Harold Morris’ Suite for. Strings, 
No. 2, on Jan. 21. The latter com- 
poser, now living in New York, i 


native of San Antonio. The Amer, 
can premiere of Karl Solomon’s Sym. 
phonic Suite, Greek Dances, was give, 
in the Jan. 28 program. 

During the season Mrs. Max Reite 
has acted as commentator for the or. 
chestra’s children’s concerts. On Fe 
4 Mr. Reiter was presented with th 
Mahler Medal by the Bruckner §o. 
ciety of America in recognition of th 
conductor’ s efforts on behalf of Mab. 
ler’s music in the United States. 

The sixth opera festival, sponsorej 
by the symphony society and held iy 
February, drew exceptionally larg 
audiences to each of the four opera 
that were given. Mr. Reiter cop. 
ducted; Anthony L. Stivanello wa 
the stage director; Charles Stone pre. 


pared the chorus, drawn from th 
Singers’ Society of the San Antoni 
Symphony; Ruth Russell 7 lock 


created the choreography; and Emik 
and Marcel Robin designed the sets 
The operas and leading singers wer 
as follows: Carmen, with Winifred 
Heidt, Nadine Conner, Ramon Vinay 
and Robert Merrill; The Marria:e of 
Figaro, with Frances Yeend, Vir zinia 
MacWatters, Frances Bible, Jame 
Pease, and Walter Cassel; La T ravi. 
ata, with Dorothy Kirsten, Giu epp 
di Stefano, and Giuseppe Valdengo 
and Tristan und Isolde, with Astrid 
Varnay, Blanche Thebom, Max Lo. 
renz, Marko Rothmiller, and Lorenz 
Alvary. Other members of the ast 
included Dorothy MacNeil, (lar 
Alice Conner, Rita June Gibson, Mar 
Kreste, Luigi Vellucci. George Tal- 
lone Lloyd Harris, Michael Rhodes 
and Désiré Ligeti 

Appearances have been made in 
past months by Robert Weede, Mar- 
garet Truman, Uta Graf, Alexander 
3railowsky, Mischa Elman, Pallet 
Theatre, the Hungarian Quartet, and 
the Pascal Quartet. The Alamo c rap 
ter of the American Guild of Orzan- 
ists presented E. Power Biggs in re 
cital in the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church; and Joseph Burger 


baritone of the music faculty of Trin-§ 


gave a recital in the 


auditorium. 

The new Anna Hertzberg Memorial 
Music Center, built by the Tuesday 
Musical Club in honor of its founder, 
was dedicated on March 19. 
dedicatory program Gus Mauermann, 
former mayor, 
site in Brackenridge Park 


ity University, 
college 


tions in San Antonio in 1901 when 
Mrs. Hertzberg founded the Tuesday 
Musical Club, the first women’s music 
club in Texas. 


—GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
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New Dello Joio Opera Staged 


At Sarah Lawrence College 


HE Triumph of Joan, an opera 

T Norman Dello Joio to a 
libretto by Joseph Machlis and 

the composer, was given for the first 
times at Sarah Lawrence College, in 
3ronxville, N. Y., on May 9 through 

May 12 and on M ay 22 and May 23. 
The production was made _ possible 
through a grant to the school from 
the Whitney Foundation. The produc- 
tion was designed and executed by 
students of the college. All of the 
women singers in the cast were also 
recruited from the college. The chorus, 
conducted by Hugh Ross, was also 
made up of students. Excerpts from 
the opera had been given in concert 
form at a League of Composers con- 
cert in New York on Feb. 24 but this 
was its first production in stage form. 
The work was performed in Bates 

Assemhly, a large room with no 
permanent stage facilities. The stu- 
dents displayed praiseworthy ingenuity 
in solving the problems of staging and 


lightin:; the opera. A ramp, shaped 
like a liorseshoe, acted both as stage 
and sccnery, with the addition of 


few pr ps, a bench, a banner, an altar, 
and a ‘throne. The singers made their 


entrances and exits in darkness, and 
the lishting was largely done with 
spots. ‘he chorus was massed behind 
the ranip, and Mr. Dello Joio, assisted 
in some passages by Helen Ahola, 
provided the accompaniment at a 
piano. 


Leaving roles were taken by Gisela 


Fischer, as co John Druary, as 
The Dauphin, later Charles VIT: > and 
Jerome Swinford, as Pierre Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais. Robert Goss, 
Harok! Wiener, Arthur Edelman, 
Suzanie Frenzel, Carol Wilkins, 
Marth: Saunders, Elaine Margolis, 


Carlotia Sherwell, 
and others 
parts. 

The Triumph of Joan opens in 
Joan’s cell in the fortress of Rouen, 
as, haunted by her voices, she is 
struggling with herself in the effort 
to face the final ordeal of burning, 
rather than recant and betray her 
inner conviction. The succeeding 
scenes are flash- backs of her life from 
its be: ——- in Domremy to the final 
tragedy. Each act has three scenes. 
Act I shows us the cell in Scene 1; 
forest clearing near Domremy in 
Scene 2; and the a s palace at 
Chinon in Scene 3. Act II shows us 
the cell again in Scene 1; a field be- 
fore the walls of Orléans in Scene 2; 
and the coronation of Charles VIT at 
Rheims in Scene 3. Act II opens at 
Charles court in Poitiers; Scene 2 
takes us to the trial at Rouen; and 
Scene 3 shows Joan in her cell at her 
moment of final decision and_ heroic 
defiance of Cauchon and the church. 


Audrey von Clemm, 
sang or acted the lesser 


HE music of the opera has much 

to recommend it. The choral 
writing, revealing Dello Joio’s knowl- 
edge of Gregorian chant, is solid, dra- 
matic, and contrapuntally interesting, 
yet simple in texture and appropriate 
to the period of the opera. Many 
passages in the solo roles are vocally 
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Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


Norman Dello Joio 


effective and dramatically urgent, 
notably Joan’s soliloquy in Act II, 
Scene 1, and her triumphant duet with 
the Dauphin in the coronation scene, 
both of ®&hich were well sung and 
acted. The Sentry’s solo, in Act II, 
Scene 2, beautifully sung by Robert 
Goss, is one of the happiest touches in 
the opera. 

Yet it must be admitted that the 
work suffers from its weak, diffuse 
libretto. In its present form, it is 
more like a dramatic oratorio than a 
flesh-and-blood opera. The flash-back 
technique does not work very well, 
because the scenes are too brief and 
too loosely organized to maintain a 
continuous line of dramatic develop- 
ment. Too little of Joan’s active career 
and executive ability are revealed; too 
much of her self-pity and wistful 
appeals for divine guidance. When 
Dello Joio has the material for a big 
scene in traditional operatic style, as 
in the battle between Joan and 
Cauchon in Act III, he rises to the 
occasion brilliantly, but there are too 
few of these episodes in the opera. 
The interspersed passages of spoken 
dialogue also weaken the dramatic ten- 
sion and tend to destroy musical con- 
tinuity. The dance episodes in Acts I 
and III were excellently performed, 
but they bore little relation to the 
action of the opera. Dello Joio has 
the makings of a stageworthy and 
musically distinguished opera in The 
Triumph of Joan, but it needs re- 
working and dramatic condensation, 
for purposes of presentation in the 
opera house. 

—Ropert SABIN 


First Issue Appears 
Of Clarinet Magazine 
The first issue of Clarinet, a quar- 


terly devoted to that instrument, has 
been published by Symphony magazine. 


ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 25) 

of the 275th anniversary of the birth 
of Antonio Vivaldi attracted an enor- 
mous audience, which, at the close of 
the evening gave all the performers 
concerned a noisy ovation. In addi- 
tion to the Little Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherman, the par- 
ticipants were the Collegiate Chorale; 

Louis Kaufman, violinist; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist; Bruno  Labate, 
oboist; Niels Groen, harpsichordist ; 
3everly Lane, soprano; and Virginia 
Paris, mezzo-soprano. The program 
consisted of five concertos and closed 
with Vivaldi’s Gloria, for solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra. The concertos 
were the ones in C major, for two 
oboes, two clarinets, strings and cem- 
balo; the one entitled La Caccia, for 
violin solo, strings, and cembalo; an- 
other for the same combination, num- 
bered Op. 8, No. 9, for oboe, strings, 
and cembalo; and finally, one in B 
flat, for violin, cello, strings, and 
cembalo, in which Miss Kraeuter and 
Mr. Kaufman were soloists. 

The first four concertos proved to 
be music of unequal importance, in 
some cases largely made up of 
clichés of the period. The works are 
agreeable enough after their fashion, 
if relatively brief and in a aunes of 
ways definitely inferior to the Vivaldi 
concertos on which Bach visited some 
of his priceless improvements. The 
violin concertos were played with 
great polish and musicianship by Mr. 
Kaufman, and the one for oboe and 
strings had the advantage of the mag- 
nificent oboe playing of Bruno La- 
bate, whose phrasing was an object 
lesson in this department of execu- 
tion. An uncommonly absorbing fea- 
ture of the first concerto offered was 
the presence in the score of two clari- 
nets, although this instrument is 
looked upon as grossly anachronistic 





in Bach and in most masters of this 
period. The circumstance was most 
interestingly explained in program 
notes, contributed by Sydney Beck, 
which for scholarliness and clarity 
have not their peer in New York 
today. 

The concertos, however, even in 
the aggregate, rose to no such heights 
as the astounding Gloria a Quattro, 
from the first volume of the Opere 
Sacre, which makes part of the Renzo 
Giordano collection. This work, ac- 
cording to Mr. Beck, “lay forgotten 
until it was given at Siena, on Sept. 
30, 1939, under Alfredo Casella, whe 
had filled in certain gaps in the in- 
strumental part of the long forgotten 
score. In any case, the eleven num 
bers of the Gloria heard on this oc- 
casion proved to be music of such 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic mag- 
nificence that it is inconceivable they 
should not be taken into the standard 
repertoire of choral music. Parts of 
this work, which virtually touch 
hands with Bach and call to mind 
some of the most delectable pages of 
Handel, leave the hearer in a state 
of breathless wonder. The duet for 
soprano and mezzo-soprano, Lauda 
mus Te, sounds like purest Handel 
(if a Handel in his less monumen 
tal vein) ; the soprano solo, with oboe 
obbligato, Domine Deus, in a_ kind 
of siciliano rhythm, seems filled with 
a lovable operatic influence; and the 
final chorus, Cum sancto Spiritu, is 
a grandiose fugue At other mo- 
ments the chromatic texture of parts 
of this astounding vividly sug- 
gests Bach. 

The Collegiate Chorale, which had 
sung the Gloria here last year, again 
gave it most admirably, and Miss 
Lane and Miss Paris deserve cordial 
praise for their contributions 
It should be mentioned that the per- 
formers at this concert gave their 
services without compensation 
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ELIZABETH TRAVIS: 


concert pianist and exponent of 
teaching methods of Madame Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski, one of the 
world's greatest piano pedagogues. 


HAROLD C. HESS: 


violinist; pupil of Ysaye and Cesar 
Thomson; assistant to Thomson in 
this country. 
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ROBERT LONG: 
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HOWARD E. AKERS: 
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ship at Curtis Institute of Music, 


Philadelphia, Pa., in 1932; much 
professional playing throughout 
country. 
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Tales of Hoffmann Concludes 
NBC Opera Television Series 





Dorothy Warenskjold, as Antonia, and 
George Britten, as Doctor Miracle, 
in the televised Tales of Hoffmann 


HE last of four operatic tele- 
vision programs over the NBC 
network was Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann, given on May 1 
after a month’s postponement. Peter 
Herman Adler was again the conduc- 
tor and musical director, Charles 
Polacheck the television director, and 
Samuel. Chotzinoff the producer. The 
truncated version was shown at 9:30 
p. m., and occupied only an hour’s 
time. Because of its fantastic nature, 
it should have been a perfect vehicle 
for television or the films, and, indeed, 
the production showed a commendable 
willingness to experiment in the realm 
of fantasy. That the exercise in ap- 
plied imagination did not entirely 
measure up to expectations is pe rhaps 
because of lack of experience in the 
medium, and certainly the show would 
have benefited from more _ tasteful 
and forceful direction. Also, it might 
have been better to allow an extra 


half hour and leave in at least a refer- 
ence to the second act, which was cut 
entirely, with the exception of the 
strains of the Barcarolle, which ac- 
companied the introductory credits. 
By cutting the comic elements in the 
characters of Cochenille and Franz, 
and the exuberance of the drinking 
songs in the Prelude, what was left of 
the opera was a grim ghost story, 
which the music did not lighten per- 
ceptibly. The two settings by Otis 
Riggs were cobwebby and macabre, 
rather in the style of the Charles 
Addams drawings of decayed and 
menacing old houses, and they were 
overloaded with decoration placed 
asymmetrically, until one longed for 
a simple, oblong door and a painting 
that was not hung askew. The cam- 
era, too, took a tilt in the first act, 
when Hoffmann assumed his magic 
spectacles, but the angling did not last 
long enough nor assume enough im- 
portance to seem intentional. Although 
many of the ideas were good, they 
were everywhere overdone, so that a 
little reality became desirable, and it 
seemed that fantasy would have been 
better served by being allowed to play 
itself out against a background more 
realistic, and therefore more incon- 
gruous. 


~ po E of the interesting uses of the 
camera were rather lost in this 
welter of phantasmagoria, but are 
worth mentioning because of their 
future possibilities. The slanted view- 
point, for one, if used carefully, could 
have value. Also, superimpositions, 
here exploited to almost painful 
lengths, give wonderful effects, if 
tastefully used. The successive re- 
appearances of Dr. Miracle to An- 
tonia were suggested by this means, 
which made them seem figments of 
her imagination. The apparition of 
her Mother was similarly evoked, as 
a marble bust came to life, and moved 
through Antonia’s feverish images. In 
her delirium, faces swam towards her 
and away, enlarging, multiplying, and 
revolving, until the watcher, too, be- 
came dizzy. 

One very successful device was 
used, which points the way towards 
one solution of an operatic problem— 





a ballet dancer, named Dorothy 
Etheridge, played the part of the 
dancing Olympia, while the music was 
sung off-stage by Barbara Gibson. 
Thus it was possible to see the doll 
as an automaton, bring it to life by 
camera montage, have it dance wildly 
without losing breath to sing,.and ob- 
serve it being destroyed by Coppelius. 
The dancer occasionally lapsed into 
movement that was too fluid to sug- 
gest the mechanical doll, but the se- 
quence was charming and provocative. 
Another happy touch was the stately 
dance, done in slow time to the gay 
py by elaborately dressed couples. 

Lillian Moore was the choreographer. 

Musically, the production was not 
entirely satisfactory. The orchestra 
had moments of something less than 
clarity, perhaps because of mechani- 
cal difficulties. Pruning of the score 
resulted in loss of continuity, further 
broken by awkward speech instead of 
recitative. Seldom did a singer have 

a chance to get his or her teeth into 
a aria before it was snatched away. 
Thus Olympia sang only one verse of 
her song, and her mechanism ran 
down only once; the Klein-Zach song 
was shortened in the Prologue, and 
the final verse used instead of the 
drinking song as a conclusion to the 
opera; and Antonia’s music was dras- 
tically cut. 

Among the singers, Dorothy War- 
enskjold, as Antonia, was the most 
appealing, revealing a voice of beauty 
and flexibility, true to pitch and lyric 
in quality. She made a pleasant visual 
impression as well, and embodied the 
febrile Antonia with pathos and sen- 
sitivity. She also doubled iff the tiny 
speaking role of Stella. George Brit- 
ton was moderately impressive in ap- 
pearance as the three-fold villain, 
Lindorf, Coppelius, and Miracle, and 
sang very well. The others in the cast 
were Davis Cunningham, only mildly 
romantic and impetuous as Hoff- 
mann; Johnny Silver, who had no 
comic opportunities as Luther and 
Franz, and was stiff and unconvincing 
in the role of Spalanzani; and Wil- 
liam Wilderman, as Crespel. Smaller 
roles were taken by Clive Dill, Robert 
Holland, William Maun, William 
Shriner, John Kuhn, and Carol Jones. 
The work was sung and spoken in 
English, in a good translation by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. 

—QUAINTANCE Eaton 
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HE Cumberland Forest Festival, 

of which Roy Harris is director, 

will be represented in a series of 
eight Saturday-afternoon broadcasts, 
each an hour long, over NBC, begin- 
ning July 1. The series will be called 
Three Centuries of Chamber Music, 
and will include performances of 
rarely-heard masterpieces. The first 
program will be of piano music; the 
second of viola and piano; the third, 
violin; the fourth, cello; the fifth, 
trio; ‘the sixth, string quartet; the 
seventh, piano quintet; and the eighth, 
symphonietta. Soloists will be Johana 
Harris, pianist; Joseph Gingold, vio- 
linist; William Lincer, violist; and 
Leonard Rose, cellist. 

The NBC summer orchestral series 
opened on April 15, with Milton 
Katims as conductor and Edna Phil- 
lips, as soprano soloist, in an hour- 
long program at 6:30 p.m. Subsequent 
broadcasts, all conducted by Mr. 
Katims, have had as soloists Oscar 


Shumsky, violinist; Elaine Malbin 
soprano; Joseph Kahn, violinist 
Teresa Stich Randall, soprano; ang 
on May 20, four pianists, who playej 
the Vivaldi-Bach concerto—Rosaly, 
Tureck, Eugene List, Joseph Battish 
and William Kapell. Soloists for the 
remaining two programs will be Mis 
Malbin, on May 27, and Thoma 
Hayward, tenor, on June 3. 
Contemporary music continued ty 
get a hearing from the Oklahom 
Symphony, under Victor Alessandro, 
in its half-hour broadcasts over the 
Mutual network, on Wednesdays unti 
April 12. The series has been x 
well received that there is talk of in. 
creasing the program length to a 
hour . . . Both NBC and ABC ar 
interested in choral broadcasts. NBC 
listed four programs by the Associ- 
ated Male Choruses of America, under 
the title Singing Men, during Apri 
and early May; and ABC begina 
series of Negro college choir pro- 
grams on April 23, with the hun:'red- 
voice choir of Tuskegee Institute. Op 
April 30, the thirty-voice choi-~ of 
Dillard University, in New Orl:ans 
was heard . . . The Telephone } fou 
celebrated its tenth anniversary o 
April 10 with a broadcast from Car. 
negie Hall. Ezio Pinza was soloist. 
Recordings are being used nore 
and more to fill in time formerl; oc- 
cupied by live programs on the net- 
works. The Columbia Symp! ony 
which previously took over the spot 
vacated by the New York Phi nar- 
monic-Symphony on Sunday a ter- 
noons, has been disbanded; the net- 


work says only temporarily, how: ver.§ 


In its place, from 3 to 4:30 p. m 
recordings are played, under the title 
Your Invitation to Music, and J:mes 
Fassett conducts recorded interv ews 
during intermission , . . Part of the 
time on Saturday afternoons _ that 
ABC fills during the season with the 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts is 10w 
being used for a recorded program 
called Let’s Go to the Opera, from 
2 to 3:30, with Milton Cross as com- 
mentator. 


Arkansas Singers 
Stage Il Travatore 


LittLe Rock, ArK.—The first op 
eratic production in which all the 
singers were Arkansans was given in 
the Auditorium here on Feb. 15 under 
the direction of Josef Blatt. The cast 
included Betty O’Keefe as Leonora 


Dorothy Lusk as Azucena, Peggy® 


Kinard as Inez, Rudy Jorgensen as 
Manrico, Conrad Farell as Count di 
Luna, Ross Graham as Ferrando, 
and Marion Parker as Ruiz. Mr 
Blatt prepared the English version 
used on this occasion. The Dorothy 


Donelson Dancers performed the inci-§ 


dental ballet, and the orchestra was 
the Arkansas State Symphony. 


Westchester Group 
Presents B Minor Mass 


3RONXVILLE, N. Y—The Bact 
choral group of the Westchester Phil- 
harmonic Society, Herbert J. Braham, 
conductor, gave its fifth annual pre- 
sentation of Bach’s B minor Mass, on 
May 7 in the Reformed Church here 
William Jonson conducted the per- 
formance in the absence of Mr. Bra- 
ham, who was ill. The soloists were 
Genevieve Rowe, soprano; Lydia 
Summers, contralto; Lucius Metz, 
tenor; and Wellington Ezekiel, bass 
Robert Lee Mills was the organist 
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Interpretation 
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AMERI <A 


Szell Directs 
Closing Concerts 
In Cleveland Series 


CLEVELAND.—With the 24th pair of 
concerts, on April 20 and 22, the 
Cleveland Orchestra came to the end 
of the longest and one of the most 
successful seasons in its 32 years. 
George Szell, the orchestra’s conduc- 
tor ior the last four years, has re- 
cently signed a contract for three 
more years, which should contribute 
to the organization’s stability. 

The orchestra’s programs in recent 
months have presented as guest con- 
ductors William Steinberg, Bruno 
Walter, and Dimitri Mitropoulos. The 
soloists have been Robert Casadesus, 
Joseph Szigeti, Rudolf Serkin, Byron 
Janis, Gary Graffman, Clifford Cur- 
zon, Artur Schnabel, and Jacob 
Krachmalnick, the assistant concert- 
master. Among the works given first 
perf rmances in Cleveland were 
Bruckner’s Third Symphony; Freder- 
ick Jacobi’s Music Hall, Overture for 
Orchestra; Strauss’ Aus Italien; Mo- 
zart's Coronation Piano Concerto; 
Randall Thompson's Third Symphony ; 
Webern’s Passacaglia, Op. 1; and 
Pete Warlock’s arrangement of 
Charles Avison’s Concerto in E minor 
for String Orchestra. 

Announcement of next  season’s 
plans promises 24 pairs of concerts 
between Oct. 5 and April 28, 1951. 
William Steinberg and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos will be guest conductors. The 
soloists will include Jascha Heifetz, 
Clifford Curzon, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Pierre Fournier, 
Eunice Podis, Joseph ( ringold, Rudolf 
Serkin, Marie Simmelink Kraft, Beryl 
i eotain Ernst Silbertstein, Abra- 
ham Skernick, and Jacob Krachmal- 
nick 3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
scheduled for the final program, will 
have as soloists Frances Yeend, Jane 
Hobson, David Lloyd, and ‘Oscar 
Natzka. 

The Oberlin Musical Union, con- 
ducted by Maurice Kessler, gave a fine 
performance in Severance Hall of 
Bach’s B minor Mass, on April 30. 
The vocal soloists were Ellen Stuart, 
Vivian Bauer, Harold Haugh, and 
John Macdonald. The performance 





Milwaukee Journal 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY IN MILWAUKEE 


At the 25th anniversary dinner of the Milwaukee Civic’ Music Association are 
Anna R. Robinson, an association leader since its founding, and correspondent for 


Musical America; D. L. Cornetet, 


vice-president of Civic Concert Service; 


Alexander Lindsay, manager of the local ticket drive; Leonard Warren, Metro- 
politan Opera baritone; and Carter Wells, president of thel local Civic group 


of two notable recitals in which Ar- 
thur Loesser played the first volume 
of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier. 

The Western Reserve University 
women’s club in the final concert, on 
May 2, of its Fine Arts Series, hon- 
ored Arthur Shepherd, head of the 
university’s division of music, who is 
retiring this season. Mr. Shepherd 
conducted a large combined chorus and 
the augmented university orchestra in 
his Psalm XLII as well as in works 
by Handel, Mozart, and Vaughan 
Williams. Two new songs by the 
composer, Spinning Song and Sere- 
nade, were sung by Gretchen Garnett, 
soprano, in an earlier program in the 
Fine Arts Series. 

Six concerts were given by the 
Cleveland Philharmonic under F. Karl 
Grossman’s direction during the sea- 
son. Works of interest in its pro- 
grams included Vaughan Williams’ 
Oboe Concerto and Charles Loeffler’s 
The Death of Tintagiles. 








was sponsored by the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, where Walter Blodgett 
is curator of musical arts. Earlier 
this season the museum was the scene 


The fine arts division of the Cleve- 
land Public Library presented a pro- 
gram of early music played by Fred 
ices huncnenk Frank Grant, 
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May, 1950 


viola da gamba player; and Manette 
Baltz, harpsichordist. 

Programs have been given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy; Oscar Levant; and 
Frances Magnes. 

The annual meeting of the 55-year- 
old Fortnightly Club was held on 
May 2, with Lila Robeson as_ the 
speaker. The former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera and of the West- 
ern Reserve University music depart- 
ment presented delightful reminis- 
cences of the early days of the club. 
The musical program was — by 
Fred Koch, pianist, and Cantor Saul 
Meisels, who sang folk songs arranged 
by his accompanist, Ida Ruth Meisels. 
Mrs. Grace Toy Davidson is the new 
president of the club. 

G. Bernardi’s 1950-51 concert series 
will offer the Charles Wagner Opera 
Company in La Bohéme, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Marian Anderson, Ljuba 
Welitch, Nemenoff, 
Erna Berger, Eunice Podis, and the 
Vienna Choir Boys. Extra attractions 
in the series will include the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, Elena Nikolaidi, Hilde- 
garde, Igor Gorin, Solomon, and the 
Original Don Cossack Chorus. 

ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Luboshutz and 


Pittsburgh Opera 
Stages Two Works 


PirrsspurGH.—The Pittsburgh Opera 
Society gave two performances each 
of Don Pasquale and Tristan und 
Isolde. Mary Martha Briney, John 
Brownlee, and Salvatore Baccaloni 
sang the leading roles in the Doni- 
zetti work, and Marjorie Lawrence, 
Karin Branzell, Frederick Jagel, Her- 
bert Janssen, and Norman Scott ap- 
peared in the Wagner work. Richard 
Karp directed, and Carlos Alexander 
and Armando Agnini were the stage 
directors. 

The season's final concerts, on April 
28 and 30, by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony included Roy Harris’ Folk Song 
Symphony. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
conducted, and a chorus of 500 voices 
from the public high schools sang in 
the performance. The same program 
included the first performance of S. 
Thomas Beversdorf’s Concerto Grosso, 
for chamber orchestra with solo oboe, 
in which Arno Mariotti was the so- 
loist. The composer, who lives in 
Bloomington, Ind., was bass trom- 
bonist with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
last season. 

Lorin Maazel, student conductor, 
directed the first half of the March 31 
and April 2 program. Mr. Bakaleini- 
koff conducted the second half, which 


had Marina Koshetz as soloist, and 
which listed two dances from the 
ballet, A Syrian Night, by the Pitts 
burgh composer, T. Carl Whitmer 
During Leonard tae visit as 
guest conductor he turned the baton 
over to Mr. Bakaleinikoff in ordet 
to play the piano part in a perform 
ance of the former’s Second Syn 
phony, The Age of Anxiety 

The regime of Paul Paray as guest 
conductor combined cordial discipline 
with musical sincerity. Soloists dur 
ing his recent engagement were Jascha 
Heifetz, Eugene Istomin, a” . Samuel 
Thaviu, the concertmaster. On March 
24 he conducted the American pre 
miere of Maurice Durufle’s Twi 
Dances. Rudolf Firkusny was’ the 
soloist during the last concerts con 
ducted by Victor de Sabata. 

Recitalists for the past months have 
included Elena Nikolaidi, José and 
Amparo Iturbi, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Gladys Swarthout, James Melton, and 
Ricardo Odnoposoff. Appearances 
have been made by Iva Kitchell, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the 
Vienna Choir Boys, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Budapest Quartet, and 
the Cleveland Orchestra 

The Bach choir sang works by 
Aaron Copland, Bach, and 
des Prés, with Eugene Kingsley and 
Mary Louise Hirsch as soloists. Tle 
Mendelssohn Choir brought its season 
to a close with Mendelssohn’s Elijal 
John Macdonald sang the title role 

A series of lectures on music, at 


Josquin 


the Carnegie Institute of Techno log 
was given by Maggie Teyte, Boris 
Goldovsky, Sigmund Spaeth, Burl 
Ives, and Virgil Thomson. 


The Pennsylvania College for W< 
men department of music presented a 
ee of recent compositions by 
T. Carl Whitmer, resident composer 
at io college 

J. Frep Lissrewt 
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(Continued from page 7) 
mentaries but the etchings themselves 
for inspiriation. Helene Pons’ cos- 
tumes are admirable; and the lighting 
is carefully worked out to mirror the 
dramatic tension and changes of 
mood. The four episodes are built 
around the etchings called Ya Tienen 
Asiento (“These good girls have 
seats enough and nothing to do with 
them better than carry them on their 
heads.”) ; No Te Escaparas (“No one 
ever escapes who wants to be 
caught.”); Tantalus (“If he were 
inore gallant and less of a bore she 
would come to life again.”) ; and No 
Hubo Remedio (“They are deter- 
mined to kill this saintly woman. 
\fter judgment had been pronounced 
against her, she is dragged through 
the streets in triumph. She has indeed 
deserved a triumph, but if they do it 
to shame her, they are wasting time. 
No one can make her ashamed who 
has nothing to be ashamed of.’) 

The two girls of the first episode 
are depicted as silly sensualists. They 
act as a chorus in the succeeding epi- 
sodes, sometimes remaining immobile 
at the side of the stage and sometimes 
participating in the action. Charlyne 
Baker and Jenny Workman danced 
the difficult roles brilliantly. Nana 
Gollner, Eric Braun and Peter Gladke 
made the second episode, a_ brutal 
rape, tremendously exciting. Mr. Ross 
has taken Goya’s savage irony at its 
full value and implications. 

The most original episode is the 
third, in which a bored young roué 
frantically tries to reanimate the dead 
body of a young girl. Her limp body 
is dropped into his arms from the 
wings in the breathtaking opening 
phrase, and the dance never releases 
its emotional tension. It is horrible 
and fascinz iting at the same time. The 
overtones of necrophilia in John 
Kriza’s vivid gonna ge were remi- 
niscent of the finale of Salome; and 
Ruth Ann Koesun danced the role 
of the dead girl magnificently. The 
illusion of lifelessness she created 
with her body was so complete that 
it gave the duet an atmosphere of al- 
most unbearable realism. In the fourth 
part, Mary Burr, as the victim of the 
Inquisition, and Jack Beaber Jimmy 
Hicks, Vernon Lusby, and Ralph 
McWilliams as her tormentors, per- 
formed well, but the choreography of 
this episode was weak. 

It was a happy thought to use 
Béla Barték’s Contrasts as the music 





for Caprichos. Although Barték’s 
score is not programmatic, it is full 
of evocative rhythms and instrumental 
colorings. It was sensitively per- 
formed by Broadus Erle, violinist; 
Joueph Levine, pianist; and Alfred 

Gallodoro, clarinetist. 

The rest of the program was made 
up of Jerome Robbins’ Interplay; 
George Balanchine’s Theme and Vari- 
ations; the Grand Pas de Deux from 
The Black Swan, after Petipa; and 
Antony Tudor’s Gala Performance. 
Nora Kaye and Igor Youskevitch 
danced both the leading roles of the 
3alanchine work and the Black Swan 
pas de deux with flawless elegance 
and beauty. Max Goberman conducted 
expertly. 


—R:S. 


Antony Tudor's Nimbus 


Antony Tudor’s new ballet, Nimbus, 
his first in two years, had its world 
premiere on May 3. The work, which 
uses Louis Gruenberg’s Violin Con- 
certo as musical background, has 
scenery by Oliver Smith and costumes 
by Saul Bolasni. Nearly everything in 
it has been said better in previous 
works by Tudor. Yet it is a fascinat- 
ing and compelling creation, with 
episodes of haunting beauty; and it 
offers wonderful opportunities to the 
leading dancers, of which they take 
full advantage. In Pillar of Fire and 
Romeo and Juliet, the work absorbs 
the performers; in Nimbus, the 
dancers overshadow the work. 

Nimbus concerns the dream fan- 
tasies of a girl, who meets her ideal 
lover very conveniently and easily in 
the world of sleep, and returns a little 
unwillingly but cheerfully to the 
world of reality at the end of her 
dream and of the ballet. It opens 
with a striking tableau of the girl, 
asleep, with the bed tilted up so that 
the audience has the illusion of look- 
ing down from above. The Dream 
is introduced in personified form, and 
as the figures grow clearer in the 
girl’s mind she herself enters the 
picture. With an ingenious shift of 
scenery, the action moves to the apart- 
ment house roof, where the love scenes 
take place. At the close, the scene 
changes back to the bedroom. 

The characters are The Dreamer, 
danced by Nora Kaye; The Dream, 
danced by Diana Adams; a Dream- 
Beau, danced by Hugh Laing; and 
passing figures called Irrelevancies 
and Nightbirds. Mr. Tudor has given 
Miss Adams beautiful long phrases 
and lifts that emphasize the fluidity 
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of her style; and Mr. Bolasni has 
given her a gorgeous costume that 
enhances the flow of her movement. 
The duet of the girl and her lover 
on the roof is one of Mr. Tudor’s 
great adagios, and Miss Kaye and Mr. 
Laing were unforgettably eloquent in 
it. Despite some powerful episodes, 
the group choreography was still in 
need of tightening and revision. 
Gruenberg’s Violin Concerto is an 
insipid, sentimental work but it makes 
acceptable atmosphere music for danc- 
ing. Broadus Erle played the difficult 
solo violin part brilliantly, and Max 
Goberman conducted with his cus- 
tomary perceptiveness. The other bal- 
lets of the evening were Princess 
Aurora, with Nana Gollner, John 
Kriza, Nora Kaye, and Igor Youske- 
vitch leading the cast; Designs with 
Strings; and Interplay. 
—R.S. 


Ballet Russe Revives 
Fokine's Ballet Les Elfes 


On April 20, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo revived Michel Fokine’s 
Les Elfes, and repeated Roméo et 
Juliette, which had received its New 
York premiere on April 18. 

Roméo et Juliette, a ballet by Serge 
Lifar, restaged by Constantin Nepo, 
is one of the works imported by 
Yvette Chauviré from Paris for her 
guest engagement with the company 
here. It employs Tchaikovsky's fan- 
tasy overture Romeo and Juliet 
as a musical background. The 
costumes and the rather sketchy 
set, consisting of tableaux of a garden 
on the left and a bed and a tomb on 
the right, revealed at various times by 
drawing back curtains, were not 
attributed in the program to any- 
one. Jean Rosenthal’s _ lighting 
of the piece was imaginative 
and helpful to the dramatic scheme. 
The ballet is based on _ episodes 
from Shakespeare’s play, loosely 
strung together. The choreography 
is conventional, and relies heavily 
on mime in the most poignant 
episodes. It has no emotional or or- 
ganic unity. Miss Chauviré danced 
the role of Juliette with the strength 
and dramatic projection that are her 
special talents, and Frederic Franklin 
Was an acceptable Roméo. The four 
minor figures in the ballet simply 
dashed across the back of the stage 
and appeared in a tableau at the death 
of the lovers. Roméo et Juliette with- 
out Miss Chauviré would be a sad 
spectacle, and even with her excellent 
performance it is nothing to wax 
enthusiastic over. Paul Strauss con- 
ducted. 

Fokine created Les Elfes for his 
company in 1924, when it was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
René Blum’s Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo produced it in 1937, in Monte 

Carlo. The present Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo revived it in this country 
in 1942. The current revival is the 
work of Jean Yazvinsky. Christian 
Bérard’s costumes are used. The 
music for the ballet consists of the 
Overture to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and the Andante and _ final 
Allegro from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. 

Les Elfes is one of Fokine’s most 
stereotyped ballets, and now that the 
master is dead and cannot give it his 
personal touch, it should be left in 
deserved oblivion. Its coy romanti- 
cism and sudden bursts of unmoti- 
vated virtuosity have an _ almost 
comical effect, especially when the 
work is as sloppily danced as it was 
on this occasion. Only Mary Ellen 
Moylan, in the leading feminine role, 
danced with lightness, rhythmic ac- 
cent, and really elfin charm. The 
others were lethargic and_ heavy. 
Frederic Franklin took the thankless 
leading male role in his stride, but 
with a depressingly dutiful air. The 
music was almost as sketchily per- 
formed as the choreography. Lucien 
Cailliet conducted. 

The evening opened with a fine 
performance of The Mute Wife, with 
Nina Novak as The Wife; Leon 
Danielian as The Husband; and Rob- 


ert Lindgren as The Doctor. Alex. 
andra Danilova was the center of 
attraction in the Divertissements from 
Raymonda that brought the evening 
to a close. Mr. Cailliet conducted. 


Ballet Russe Presents 
La Mort du Cygne and Prince Igor 


In its program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 21, the Balle 
Russe de Monte Carlo presented two 
of the novelties it has added to the 
repertoire this season—La Mort du 
Cygne, which had had its premiere 
here on April 11, and Prince Igor, 
which had been revived on April 12 
The high point of the evening, how- 
ever, was neither of these, but the 
opening performance of Coppelia; 
with Alexandra Danilova, dancing 
and miming with a charm that is hers 
alone as Svanilda; Frederic whoa 
as Frantz; and Michel Katcharofi a 
Coppelius. 

ta Mort du Cygne, another bird 
ballet, was originally perpetrated by 
Serge Lifar for the film Ballerina, 
and here revamped by Constantin 
Nepo as a vehicle for Yvette Chau- 
viré. It is a pas de deux whose story 
involves a young nobleman who shvots 
a swan and is sorry he did it. The 
choreography, set to music by Chopin 
in a watery transcription, is fittingly 
illogical, trifling, and generally soggy. 
Miss Chauviré went through her re- 
quired evolutions as the Swan with 
admirably fluid and controlled |:ne, 
and Oleg Tupine, as the Hunter, stood 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Washington Hears 
Larger Repertoire 
Under New Leader 


WASHINGTON. — Howard Mitchell 
conducted the National Symphony in 
the final concert of the season in the 
A series, on March 1, and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, as guest conductor, led 
the final concert in the B series, on 
March 8. Throughout his first season 
as conductor of the orchestra Mr. 
Mitchell has kept his promise to in- 
clude in each program at least one 
work new to its repertoire, although 
in some instances such a work was 
neither new nor rarely played by 
other organizations. In the programs 
since Jan. 4 these compositions have 
included Mozart’s Sinfonia Concert- 
ante in E flat major, K. 297b; dances 
from Hugo Weisgall’s Outpost, Op. 
7a, conducted by the composer; the 
Overture to Cherubini’s Anacréon; 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony; Samuel 
Barber’s Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12; 
Fauré’s Pelléas and Mélisande suite; 
Bach’s Suite No. 1; Strauss’ Don 
Quixote; Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 
Conc: rto; Verdi’s Requiem; Emerson 
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Meyers’ Concertino for Piano and Or- 
chestra, with the composer as soloist; 
V: aughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis; and Mahler’s First 
Symphony. 

As soloists the orchestra has pre- 
sented Isaac Stern, Oscar Levant, Agi 
Jambor, and Jorge Bolet. Miss Jam- 
bor appeared not only in a scheduled 
concert, but also substituted for Myra 
Hess, who had canceled her engage- 
ment on account of illness. Members 
of the orchestra were the soloists in 
Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante and 
Strauss’ Don Quixote. Ernest An- 
sermet was guest conductor for one 
program, and Paul Callaway for the 
Verdi Requiem, which was sung by 
the Washington Choral Society and 
Cathedral Choral Society. The so- 
loists were Ruth Diehl, Frances Leh- 
nerts, David Lloyd, and James Pease. 

Other orchestral concerts have been 
given by the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the St. 
Louis Symphony. Recitals have been 
presented by Vladimir Horowitz, 
Artur Rubinstein, Jennie Tourel, Clif- 
ford Curzon, Robert Casadesus, Helen 
Traubel, Alec Templeton, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, and Eddy Ruhl. The Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo gave three pro- 
grams, and appearances were made by 
Shankar and his company, the Con- 
cordia Choir, and the Vienna Choir 
Bovs. 

At the Library of Congress the 
Kroll Quartet and Tii Niemela, so- 
prano, gave a concert in memory of 
Hans Kindler. The Juilliard String 
Quartet appeared in the inaugural con- 
cert of the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation series, at which Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky spoke. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, with Vera Brodsky as pianist, 
gave a lecture-recital on the flute as 
the first public event in association 
with the Dayton C. Miller collection 
of flutes at the library. Other pro- 
grams have been played by the London 
String Quartet. the New York Wind 
Ensemble, the Trieste Trio, the Moyse 
Trio, and the Budapest Quartet. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
by looking properly remorseful and 
a little embarrassed. 

Prince Igor, in its present _incarna- 
tion, is a revival by Jean Yazvinsky 
of Fokine’s choreography for the 
Polovtsian dances from  Borodin’s 
opera. The original version persisted 
from season to season and revival to 
revival without change. The revival. 
staged by Sergei Denham, director of 
the company, brings the part of the 
Polovtsian Girl, formerly a relatively 
secondary one. into the position of a 
display role for Nina Novak, who 
danced it with consummate brilliance 
and energy. The old set is gone, 
having been replaced bv a blue back- 
drop and some tents. The new Helene 
Pons costumes are appropriate, and 
the corps de ballet danced with a 
routine amount of vigor. As_ the 
Captive Princess, Mary Ellen Moylan 
looked fittingly Oriental; and as the 
Polovtsian Warrior, Yurek Lazowsky 
danced with good style, if without 
quite the desirable degree of ease in 
accomplishing his athletic feats. The 
whole production seemed to be in- 
definably lacking in spirit, however, 
and even Miss Novak’s virtuoso ex- 
ecution could not disnel a general 
atmosphere of tedium. Lucien Cailliet 
conducted La Mort du Cygne, and 
Paul Strauss conducted the other two 
ballets. 





—J. H., Jr. 
Taras’ Designs with Strings 


Designs with Strings, which had its 
premiere in the April 25 program of 
Ballet Theatre, is the work of John 
Taras, who has based his choreogra- 
phy on the second movement of 
Tchaikovsky's A minor Trio for 
Cello, Violin, and Piano. It is not a 
significant work in any sense, but it is 
an attractive, logical, and intelligent 
one. There is no story, save perhaps 


a hint of one at the close, and no 
scenery. The choreographer is free to 
arrange and rearrange his group of 
six dancers—four girls and two men 
—into various combinations of twos 
and threes, and to give them pleasant, 
often brilliant, movement to accom. 
plish. Except during occasional frank 
transitions, the patterns are always 
harmonious and pleasing, and there is 
always enough tension in the shifting other current reproductions of the 
designs, if not in the emotional con- teeming 1920s seem pallid \ new 
tent, to keep it from becoming dull. work, Jazz in Five Movements, im- 
Within the modestly Balanchinesque proved on second acquaintance, its 
limits he set himself, Taras seems to vitality outlasting a certain artiness 
a done precisely what he set out that offended at first. The virtuosity 
to oe sa : ie P of the company was nowhere more 
_ the premiere of Designs with a; pparent than here in a tango, jit 
Strings marked the American debut of te rbug, stomp, blues, and rond . Bar 
Erik Bruhn, regularly of the Royal relhouse, in which Miss Dunham 


trom within a matted wig and beard, 
and dripping a kind of long, coarse 
white hair that looked like bleached 
Spanish moss. The entire scene was 
one of morbid interest, with its rites 
for bringing the dead back to life, 
pointed up by strange jungle noises 

The North American section of the 
list also bore repetition, especially the 
Flaming Youth sequence, which made 


Danish Ballet. Handsome and slender, shared the gusty applause and laughter 

if without a very insistent personality, with Mr. Aikens, completed this 
he danced accurately and with an ex- group 

ceptionally supple and finished sense The program ended with the good 
of phrasing. Diana Adams danced Pen, ch Mi 


the leading female part with beautiful matures Verncrusamn, i which Biss 
style and control, and the other roles Dunham, as a cheerfully unfaithful 
were well filled’ by Lillian Lanese. wife, becomes involved with a larger 
Norma Vance, Dorothy Scott. and than-lifesize hammock, a train of sim 
Holland Stoudenmire. , ilar magnitude, and, incidentally, a 
i 2 & slick seducer called, simply, The Rat 
ili ih [he piece, laid in Mexico, ended witl 
a vhs og a dance in which the partici 
pants, using only their feet, tie a 

Dunham knot in a rope on the floor 
The only serious flaw in the show 
(Continued from page 7) was the music, often incongruous 
tween the peaceful fishing village and often cheap, played skillfully by 
the zombie kingdom, where all is raucous, pit orchestra under the di 
ghoulish gaiety, greenish lights, and rection of Vadico Cogliano. No im 
weird figures on stilts around the provement could be suggested in the 
central apparition of the zombie king. costuming, which was the expert, in 
This amazing character, danced by aginative, and indispensable work of 
Mr. Morris, is an ingenious creation—- John Pratt 

cackling, smoking on corncob pipe — 
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Adolphe Adam 


(Continued from page 8) 
But let us return to our com- 
patriots. 


HE word “musician” is generic 

term, applied to a wide class of 
individuals whose customs .often 
have nothing in common. Rossini 
and Meyerbeer are both musicians, 
and the wretch who drives them 
to despair by turning an odious 
handle under their windows, the 
barbarous barrel-organist or the 
accursed hurdy-gurdy player, is 
also called a musician. Incidental- 
ly, I do not pretend to vouch for 
the sobriety of that estimable class 
of artists any more than for that 
of the musicians who play at the 
dance halls of La Courtille and at 
the taverns on the outskirts of the 
city; it is quite natural that the 
dealer who employs them should 
pay them in kind. 

In the first rank of the musical 
hierarchy, then, are the opera com- 
posers, who certainly most deserve 
our compassion. Next come the 
composers of drawing-room music, 
an elegant and perfumed class, 
eagerly received everywhere. The 
composers of this class are nearly 
all performers, and need no help 
in getting their works presented. 
When one of them appears in a 
drawing room there is universal 
rejoicing. All vie with each other 
in welcoming him, in feting him, 
in begging him to play the de- 
licious piece he has just composed, 
for the latest piece is always de- 
licious. The composer smiles with 
a look he thinks to be quite mod- 
est. He does not want to be asked 
too many times, for that is in bad 
taste: and he ravishes and trans- 
ports an audience that is always 
disposed to find the music excel- 
lent when it is a supplement to the 
punch, the brioches, and the ices. 

A singer of romances follows 
the instrumentalist, and there are 
fresh transports of admiration. 
The piece she sings, transferred 
to the theatre and performed bet- 
ter perhaps by Mlle. Jenny Colon 
or Dejazet, might go unnoticed; 
but it is assumed that at the house 
of So-and-So excellent music is 
always heard, and that everything 
heard there must be excellent. 
Sometimes, however, your enthus- 
iasm need not be fictitious, if by 
good luck you encounter M. Pan- 
seron or M. A. de Beauplan, or 
other celebrities of that kind. You 
may pass a very agreeable evening 
if M. Plantade regales you with 
his delightful buffooneries, such as 
Mme. Gibon, whose fame has 
spread so prodigiously, or La Cor- 
respondance de Jean Jean a Alger, 
La Grasse Fille aux Yeux Rouges, 
or some others among his comic 
masterpieces, which he knows how 
to perform in so diverting a man- 
ner that you will inevitably consid- 
er him the Callot of the romance. 

Below the drawing room com- 
posers we .rank the _ teachers, 
among whom you will find young 
and handsome individuals, some- 
times possessing distinguished tal- 
ents for their instruments, who 
regard the omnibus as the finest 
institution of the century. From 
the Marais to the suburb of Roule, 
where every third house is a 
young ladies’ boarding school, the 
distance is quite great. What a 
fortunate invention for the givers 
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of lessons, male and female, is 
the institution of those long 
whales, which for six sous carry 
you. into the midst of the Paris 
fracas or from peaceful Marais to 
the tranquil suburb of Roule. 

Did you ever sit in one of those 
immense wagons? You have sure- 
ly noticed some young woman, 
dressed simply but not without 
taste, with a straw hat in summer 
and a plush hat in winter, wearing 
a dark gingham or merino dress, 
carrying a roll of music under her 
arm, scowling at every traveller 
who gets on or off, and seeming to 
blame every neighbor for the slow 
pace of the heavy vehicle. A young 
man going to his first love tryst 
is in no more of a hurry to arrive. 

But to what fete, to what party 
is she racing with such eagerness ? 
She is about to shut herself up 
for five or six hours on end in a 
room, often unheated, in order to 
make a dozen little girls stumble 
through their Bertini études, their 
Hertz fantaisies; then, after hav- 
ing said the same thing twenty 
times over to her rebellious pupils, 
having heard the 24 major and 
minor scales twelves times, and 
having repeated to each one, 
“Thumb under, Mademoiselle, 
don’t put your little finger on the 
black keys,” or other remarks 
equally cheering, she will go home 
to work in her turn. There nailed 
down to her piano, she will pore 
over some Chopin or Kalkbrenner 
piece bristling with difficulties, try- 
ing to learn the hardest passages 
in time for her lesson. The next 
day she goes to the conservatory, 
where she should win the first 
prize in piano. For her it would 
be everything. She could find bet- 
ter pupils, be received in the rich- 
est houses, have an easier life, 
with a thousand comforts — and 
better than that, a thousand times 
better, perhaps find a husband. 

Shall I enumerate all the classes 
of musicians that come after 
these? It would take too long, 
and there are too many subdivi- 
sions. Do we put on the same 
level as the orchestra musicians 
M. Véron’s employee, who serves 
as interpreter for the inspirations 
of Auber or Rossini, or the poor 
devil who blows a clarinet a few 
feet below the white-powdered 
face of Deburau or the tightrope 
of Mme. Saqui? Among dance mu- 
sicians, what an immense gulf 
there is between the players con- 
ducted by Tolbecque or Musard 
and the scrapers who deafen the 
ears of the intrepid dancers in our 
pleasure gardens at the gates. 

Shall I paint for you the in- 
dividuality attached to each instru- 
mentalist, the spruce and stylish 
air of a violinist at the Opéra, or 
the semi-ecclesiastical mien of a 
parish organist, a class of artist 
that has degenerated since the first 
Revolution? Where is the time 
when the Séjans and the Charpen- 
tiers charmed the crowds who 
gathered in the churches to hear 
their sublime harmonies? The in- 
struments still exist, but the life 
that animated them, the genius 
that made their powerful voices 
speak will never be found again. 

The Restoration, which would 
have liked to make us all pious, 
has not known how to use the 
right means for this end. It was 
by introducing music in the 
churches that our generation—a 
generation in general more curi- 
ous concerning art than piety— 





might have been drawn there; but 
good Charles X had an excellent 
orchestra in his chapel, and he evi- 
dently said, with the Cadi in Le 
Dieu et la Bayadére: 


I am content, I am joyful, 
All should be so without this 
place. 


While his ears were ravished by 
the masterpieces of Cherubini, per- 
formed by the first artists of the 
capital, the people had nothing to 
edify them during mass except 
authentic plainsong, accompanied 
by a serpent obbligato. I cannot 
say that it is much better today; 
but at least no one is obliged to 
go, for one can skip mass without 
fear of dismissal, and frequent 
visits to the confessional are no 
longer a means of obtaining gov- 
ernment employment. Nevertheless, 
I should like to see a choir with 
orchestra re-established as an art 
object. Sacred music is a style 
that will be entirely lost if we 
are not careful. As I have said, 
a choir with orchestra ought to be 
reconstituted, but it should be for 
everyone’s profit. Masses with mu- 
sic should be performed in a 
church to which the public should 
be admitted without discrimina- 
tion—at Notre-Dame, for example, 


if His Worship, the Archbishop, 
would kindly allow it, of which ] 
am not very much persuaded, for 
I proclaim him the most anti-mu- 
sical prelate of Christianity. I re- 
member quite well that under the 
Restoration he often refused au- 
thorization to make musi¢ in the 
various churches “for the greater 
glory of God.” 

But since I am not entirely sure 
that one could do without his per- 
mission even now, I persist in my 
project. If worldly people ask me 
why, I shall reply that it should be 
done if only to encourage the least 
encouraged of all, and open a new 
career to the composers who could 
be formed in it. If the pious ob- 
ject that music is too worldy, I 
shall tell them that I could never 
see anything edifying in hearing a 
sad psalm sung by a hundred-écus- 
a-year bawler, and that it seems to 
me that a violin accompaniment is 
as moral as a serpent accompani- 
ment. What would you have? I 
cannot bear the serpent, it is not 
my fault. When the merest Ger- 
man princeling has a chapel or- 
chestra, when the smallest Belgiin 
church has a passable music, I find 
it shameful that in Paris, the cen- 
ter of art, one cannot enter a 
church without being pursued by 
one and sometimes two serpents. 


Twelfth Strasbourg Festival 
To Honor Bach Bicentennial 


Strasbourg 


HE twelfth Strasbourg Festi- 

val, which will be held from 

June 8 to 22, will commemo- 
rate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. Honorary president 
of this year’s festival is Albert 
Schweitzer, who was organist of 
the Church of St. Guillaume in 
Strasbourg from 1896 to 1900. 
With Ernst Miinch, founder of 
the St. Guillaume Choirs in 1886. 

Ernst Miinch’s son Fritz, who 
succeeded his father as director of 
the choirs in 1924 and continued 
the latter’s tradition of Bach per- 
formances, will open the festival 
with a discussion of the evolution 
of Bach’s style and will later con- 
duct some of the choral works. 

Abbé Alphonse Hoch will con- 
duct a program, in the Strasbourg 
Cathedral, of sacred choral music 
by French contemporaries of 
Bach. Five programs in the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre will include an 
evening of chamber music, piano 
recitals by Monique Haas and 
Dinu Lipatti, a violin recital by 
Yehudi Menuhin, and a perform- 
ance by Alice Ehlers, harpsichord- 
ist, of the Goldberg Variations. 

André Marchal and Marcel Du- 
pré will give organ recitals in the 
Church of St. Thomas, and Fritz 
Miinch will conduct the St. Mat- 
thew Passion and a program of 
sacred cantatas in the Church of 
St. Guillaume. The Sunday morn- 
ing services at the Reformed 
Church, on June 11, and at the 
Church of St. Guillaume, on June 
18—the first and second Sundays 
after Trinity — will use the can- 
tatas written by Bach for these 
days. 

Two Evening Serenades will be 
presented in the open-air court of 
the Chateau des Rohan. Paul 
Sacher will conduct the first and 


Louis Martin the second. The lat- 
ter will be devoted to works by 
Bach and three of his sons. A 
concert of music for ancient in- 
struments will be given in the 
Cardinals’ library of the chateau. 

The five remaining programs 
will be played in the Palais des 
Fétes. Edwin Fischer and Igor 
Markevitch will conduct two of 
them. A concert of instrumental 
works by Bach’s contemporaries 
will be directed by Paul Klecki, 
and Ernest Bour will conduct 
K. H. Pillney’s orchestration of 
the Art of Fugue. Mr. Klecki will 
also conduct the final concert of 
the festival, which will be played 
in memory of Ginette Neveu. 

The participating ensembles will 
be L’Orchestre Symphonique de 
Strasbourg de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, L’Orchestre Municipal 
de Strasbourg, L’Orchestre de 
Chambre de Bale, L’Orchestre Na- 
tional de la Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise, the Cathedral Choir, and the 
St. Guillaume Choirs. In addition 
to those already mentioned, the 
soloists will include Suzanne Dan- 
co and Jo Vincent, sopranos; Elsa 
Cavelti, contralto; Léopold Simo- 
neau, Eric Majkut, and Ernst 
Haeffliger, tenors; Pierre Mollet, 
baritone; Marcello Cortis and 
Fritz Mack, basses; Bernard Fahr- 
ner, Fernand Rich, and Charles 
Muller, organists; Aimée van de 
Wiele, harpsichordist; Edwin Fis 
cher, Reine Gianoli, Helena Costa, 
and C. Auguste Schirmer, pian 
ists; Christian Ferras, Georges 
Frey, Jeanne Gautier, Violett 
d’Ambrosio, Henri Bronschwack, 
Louis Perlemuter, and Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinists; Eva Heinitz, viola 
da gamba player; René le Roy, 
André Musset, and Camille 
Schuch, flutists; André Marchal, 
trumpeter; and Edouard Caron 
oboist. 
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